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I. 



|T was past one o'clock, and half-a-dozen people on 
the steps of the hotel piazza were looking at their 
watches, and sa3ring that the stage was late. The 
coming of the stage was a luminous point in the day at Mil- 
ford ; even dinner waxed faint compared to it. The corner 
of the hotel commanded the street tltat br'ought the stage 
—a great broad street, with a sparse 'eelging*V)f tfeesj "^^n'd ; 
little village shops and houses. The street on which "tRe* . 
hotel stood was also broad and straight, *with:i(^ubi,^^arse 
trees and little houses, and shops and more hotels.' 'Down 
the street by which the stage should c6ra«3/ a- y^u/igig:h'Udy 
with glasses, and a very near-sighted manner, looked ihte^ntly, 
if not impatiently. She was the most prominent of tlie 
group on the piazza ; in fact she was always that, in most 
gi'oups. She was about twenty-five, not good-looking, pro- 
nounced, very pronounced. Her clothes were always hand- 
some, but so carelessly put on as to be a little outrt at the 
most favorable moments; she had generally a glory of hair- 
pins about her head, and shed gloves and handkerchiefs 
whenever slie moved, and, in her near-sighted way, was always 
Been peering about for lost things, and receiving thftxsa. \y2vf^^ 
with an habitnal and unmeaning " O, t^iOiXik ^jom^ 
^* For whom are you looking to-day, M.\aa^wrwasi;'' *^^ 
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one of her neighbors on the piazza, a deyer and hard work- 
ing mother of two daughters. 

'<For whom am I looking? O, didn't I tell jrouV— * 
1 thought everybody knew about it — Mr. Hunt, I told 

'* O, yes, indeed — that's why Tm here. Miss Yarian. Vm 
tisking my dinner you see," said a gentleman, yery young, 
rery tall, very lH'OsL 

'^But who?" said the mother of the daughters, much 
aroused. 

^^ The prettiest creature," said Miss Yarian ; ^' Dorla St. 
John." 

^^ I never heard of her," said the mother briefly. 

*^ No, I suppose not. She's never been in society. She 

is an orphan, has not had anybody to take her out, nobody 

belonging to her but an oaf of a brother, who is only in the 

way, no good to anybody ; not a very reputable fellow, I'm 

afraid. She doesn't know many people. Besides, she'r 

pious." ^ ^ .„... 

. • • Thia, Mks.%Vlkn4il,<Bkid with simplicity, as if she had been 

; : A&miAg Iher naCioi^ty or her parentage. Mr. Hunt thought 

* it ^tmmyj^ ^iiii livWhed ; when she turned on him rather 

sharply... •*••;//.,; ; 

pec^lb tto carry out an idea, to be something, even if it is 
only pious. Dear devout thing; I'm not sure but that's 
what I fancy her for more than anything. I like people 
who own a title ; who have pre-empted some adjective. She 
is the only pretty young woman I know who has the right 
Id ihiar 

^ Is she so very pretty? " said one of the two daughterly 
eroeping up, interested, to join in the conversation. 

^ You shall soon see for yourself ; she is so fresh, so new 
to things. I mean to do everything for her. She antid* 
jmtes so much pieasore." 
^^Poor things Vm sorry for her^" said Mn.'^^lVym^^V^cA 
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Bother of the two. ^^ Such a dull place, and eawK a dull 
■eason.'' 

** Oy I don't know about that," returned her companion. 
^ Fine weather, no end of excursions, and oyer so manj nice 
people coming next month." 

'^ Well, if she isn't used to much, this maj amuse her," 

" I don't know," said Miss Varian, sharply. ** I'm used 
i.o a good deal, and it amuses me." 

This, nobody could dispute; Miss Yarian was used to a 
good deal, and her opinion had weight. Very few young 
women had had more amusement, and very few pursued it 
more deliberately. A great deal of money, an easy, good- 
natured mother, a temperament favorable to enjoyment, capi- 
tal health, a social surrounding of the best ; — the worst that 
could be said about her was that she was fond of change, 
that she took people up violently, and dropped them uncere- 
moniously, that she only cared to be amused, and that she 
was unconventional, a little meddlesome, and a good deal sel' 
willed. 

At this point in the conversation, her mother came lum- 
bering up the road from the cottage where they lodged, with 
a double-column novel under her arm, and an umbrella over 
Lor head. 

^^ Dinner's late," she said. 

^^ And the stage too," said her daughter. 

" O, I forgot. Your protegee is coming to-day." 

" O, Mrs. Yarian," exclaimed the languid Miss Whymple, 
bringing her a chair, ^^ tell me, is she so very pretty." 

** Pretty, well, I don't know. Yes. I think you'd call 
her pretty." 

" O, what a different story ! " cried the young lady with 
ielight. ** Your daughter told us she was lovelier than any 
ereatiure we had ever seen." 

^ O, my dear, you must learn to take Harriet own grams 
^M». SoBiMiyBwanp; rveg9*i\i«ftdV>«ki«Bi:^ 
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** Now, Mamma, that's too bad. You know jou said yomk 
self she was a beauty." 

^'Did I? Well then, I ha^e no doubt she is, or ^ 
thought her so, at least." 

'^ There's the stage," exclaimed the tall youth, Mr. Hunt. 
*' Now lot us take our salt." And he put his eyeglass to hii 
eye. Harriet dropped hers and ran forward. The stage, in 
a cloud of dust, rattlea ^p rapidly ; a moment's pause at the 
post-o£Bce across the way, to throw out the mail, and then 
the four horses drew up before the door of the hotel. 

*' My dear, where are you, inside or out," cried Harriet, 
in near-sighted blindness, springing on the steps to look 
inside, and then flying forward among the little crowd of 
porters and loungers who had come out, to command a good 
view of the top. 

There were a great many people inside the stage, and a 
great many outside, and a great deal of baggage, but among 
the m^lee of people and things, nobody on the piazza had any 
difficulty in recognizing the pretty debutante. She had the 
fiital gift undoubtedly ; what with height and grace, and a 
lovely freshness of complexion, she justified her memorialist's 
description. She was shy too, a lovely piquante shyness, 
that sometimes seemed a sort of fear, sometimes only a glim- 
mering, laughing doubt how to please and what to say. It 
was rather an ordeal, to get down from the stage-top before 
all those people ; and her friend and admirer always had the 
etifect of embarrassing her, with her enthusiastic welcomes 
^nd embraces. Mamma Yarian gave her a good-natured 
Uiss, and then Harriet led her across the way to the cottage, 
and took her to her room. 

Being excused from dinner that day, and a cup of tea 

ordered by the maid, Dorla was left alone, and shut herself 

into her little room, with a sensation of relief. As sensitive 

jpeople generally are, she was tired by the journey and the 

mnival, and had an excited headache. She was wretchedly 

tjjt&dent, and felt out of place, and ver^ \n\jL;^v^t«L^^\siKst> 
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•f her friends even than of the strangers she was to meet 
She was so much younger than Harriet, that she natnrallj 
would never have a| proached her ; hut she had heen elected 
to the post of favorite, and had no choice but to occupj 
it. The life she led at home was so dull, this was step- 
ping into another world. Without a mother since her four- 
teenth year, with no memory of her father, and with a brother 
who waa a bitter disgrace to her, and never a companion, 
she led a singularly restricted life in the midst of a gay city. 
Her brother was five years older; and his disappointing 
course had given her, almost in childhood, an unnatural sad- 
ness. Her world had contained three people. Mamma, Harry 
and herself. Poor little child ; at fifteen it seemed to her 
that one-tbird of the world was silent, senseless and cold, 
gone some strange whither, one-third reckless and horrible, 
and the other third amazed and left alone. That is the way 
tilings looked to her when she was very young. She was 
very young still, but she was beginning to acknowledge to 
herself, there were people in the world whom she had not 
taken into her account, at fifteen. Harriet, for instance, and 
all her set of rollicking, merry, pleasure-seeking friends. 
They were going to do her a great deal of good, no doubt, in 
setting her right about the smallness of her own experiences, 
and the extent and variety of human nature, but all the 
same, they were very foreign to her, and very disagreeable 
at times. 

About three o'clock, Harriet, not having any nerves, and 
never feeling tired, came back and seated herself in the 
chair by the window, and proceeded to entertain her guest. 

" Now, I suppose you want to know what sort of a time 
you're going to have, uiy dear ? Well, in the first place 
you're going to fall in love with the place. Don't you 
think it's charming and picturesque ? " 

*' Why, no ; not exactly. The drive from the railroad if 
very nice, but I am afraid I think thf! ^hWai^ \a t^^<bx Vs^ 
/oro ; dm'fjron f *' 
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''Oh, the village, the hotels and all that. Tea, qvitt 
forlorn, but the drives, the country ; you could not ask any- 
thing lovelier ? " 

" Oh, I am sure I shall like it." 

«* And the people ? " 

^' Well, to tell the truth, I am a little bit afraid of theni) 
I think." 

** Oh, you needn't be ; I'll take care of you. They're all 
ready to tear you to pieces because you're such a beauty." 

*' Now you promised never — " 

^^ But I don't mean they shall hurt you. I think it is ex- 
citing, and you are my great card this summer. With you 
I mean to punish the Whymples, and put the Duncans 
down. I shall make you a second Attila, a scourge. It 
will right the wrpngs of years. My child, you must do ex- 
actly as I tell you, and we will carry Milford. I don't see 
why we shouldn't. With the carriage, and you, and Jack 
Cullen coming next we<k, I don't see what can stop us." 

" What's the carriage to do with it ? and what have I ? " 
said Dorla, '^ and who is fack OuUen ? " 

^^ I'll tell you what tht carriage has to do with it. You 
don't know Milford. It's « place where people come when 
they don't want an expensive summer. It's just a little 
village overflowed by summer people, primitive and half 
alive ; not an indigenous swell, nor a pair of fine horses, 
nor any style but what people bring ; and as I said, people 
come for an economical summer, and don't bring their maida 
or their horses, and there are not four private carriages 
here; that gives ours weight. Then we have a parlor, and 
can leave people out if they don't do as we direct. And 
you, oh, you are no end of a card. You see there are so 
many prettyish girls here, but none that are new, none that 
unoimt to anything for a sensation. You've seen them all 
winter in sUks and serges, and now you see them all sum- 
ioer in grena^nes and muslins. The same dogs with difilra^ 
mt cafian. Positively I should thioik ^•e insa iro\)i<i di^ 
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test tlie sight of them ; I know I do. And no force, no origi 
luditj ; just prottyishy fastish, stylish ; that's the best jov 
can say of any of them. Now you, you know, are some- 
'thing in your own way ; a sort of an idea walking about 
among vacancies, and I hope of all things you won't loM 
this ; we must try to carry it out. I want you to look di- 
vote whenever you're not in evening dress. Tou must 
wear white a good deal, and beads and a cross." 

^^ Harriet, don't talk in that way. I don't think it is 
right." 

^' O, well, of course. No matter. Then about Jack. 
He is a great favorite, and good looking, and besides he 
brings his horse. He stays with us, and don't you see ? he 
is very important." 

« I see." 

*' There are not many men, that's the worst of it. I 
don't want to have you anticipate more pleasure than you'll 
get, you know." 

^^ Oh, pray don't think about that, I assure you I like 
it better without. Just quiet country days, and excursions 
in the woods. You told me there were lovely woods." 

** Oh, lovely ! But then we want something besides that. 
I'll arrange it all. Let me tell you about the men." Dorla 
winced. *'The men" sounded so hideously to her. She 
wondered if Harriet would call them so, if she had seen 
some of them — Harry's companions — as she had, in some 
horrid and never-to-be-forgotten encounters. 

^' Let me tell you about the men. There is first, the 
creature whom you saw on the piazza, Dalton Hunt ; there 
is no telling what he may be when he is of age. He has a 
little sense, but is so spoiled here we can't guess what he 
might have been; a loafing, lounging fellow, with a pipe 
and a hanmiock, and a blue veil tied round his hat. Two or 
three girls always devoted to him. Then there's Guymaitl 
a handsome young widower, clever , WQ\VTXkabtiii<bT^^^\svs^k \2l^ 
moro feeling than so much gutta-poitiha. Xo^x^lv^s>3^^»'Da'"** 
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look for anythiDg from him. He is ambitious, and meani 
to have his good time, and be somebody of importance when 
he marries for the second time. Then there are two old 
bachelors whom I despise. Dull old creatures. But we 
must not be particular. And — ^well — really I believe that's 
nil there are ; at least, all that are here for the summer." 

**0h, Harriet! I'm sure they're quite enough. Do let 
the Whymples have them, and let us try the woods." 

" Oh, now, my dear, don't you go to being sentiuiental 
and shy, and spoil it all. It's all very well to look so ; that 
you can't help, but I know you have a spice of sin and or- 
iginality in you, that you haven't yet quite prayed away. 
Voila I It shall be my business to bring it out and whet 
it up. There, now, I'll go, for I see you look wretched and 
want to start for home the next train. I'll leave you with 
your good little books, and not come back till tea-time. 
Heigho ! How many of them have you brought ? My dear, 
do you have to pray out of all these every day ? Little 
red edges and little crosses ; what a family likeness between 
them all. What's this one that you've taken to bed with 
you ? Litanies, what a lot of them, intercessions, prepara- 
tions, daily devotions; it's all Greek to me. Ah, I'm 
right, * from eastern sources.' So it has been Greek, what- 
ever it is now. There! I won't bother you any more. 
Put the Greek away and go to sleep. Good-bye." 

Harriet presently put her head back in the door to tell 
Dorla not to dress that evening. 

" For," she said, ** we'll take a drive quietly by ourselves at 
six, and Rosa shall make us a cup of tea over here when we 
get back, and I woL't take you to the hotel till to morrow. 
Somehow you don't look quite «ls well as usual, to-day. 1 
Buppose it's the sun, and riding on top of the stage ; and I 
shan't take you over till you get your complexion back, if 
you have to stay in the cottage for a week. Bosa will get 
rou some sour creamy if the flush don't go off before bed 
iinte. Bye-bye. " 
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** %e11 kill me I " cried poor Dorla^ tbrowing henelf 
back on the bed, as the door finally closed across the pas- 
sage. And she nearly cried, bending the little ** good book *' 
almost double in her hands. She was stung all over, and 
smarting with minute pains. She was shy, proud, sensi 
tive, conscientious, and here she was patronized, paraded, 
probed ; and her best unspoken feelings profanely made 'ip 
into the common talk. ^' I ought not to have come," she said. 
l^ The only safe place for me is where I don't see anybody. 
If she says another word about my skin I will go home. 
It's bad enough to care about my looks myself, without 
having people talk about them in this coarse way." And 
she applied herself to her little book, to drive the monstrous 
thoughts away. Poor child. This she called . temptation. 
She had not gone very isa in her matter yet. 




WEEK had passed, and this is the way things 
stood. Harriet was satisfied, Dorla was dazzled, 
and frightened, and uncertainly pleased. She had 
oome from something duller than a nun's life, and she was 
in the midst of a little world of excitements, frivoli- 
ties and strifes, of which she was the centre figure. A 
score or so of idle women, and a dozen or two of idle men, 
ralked of her, and looked at her, and schemed about her 
all day long. Thanks to Harriet's abilities as stage manager, 
she was a success, a sensation. The people looked at her 
fiom the little hotel piazzas as she drove past in Mrs. 
Vaiian's fine open carriage, or as she walked through the 
village with Harriet and two or three of the few gentlemen 
who were in the place. They speculated upon the chances 
if her going to the Bluff in the evening, or to the Glen in 
the morning. It was something to \>q mtTodwoi^^ \x) \k<^x^ 
hr Harriet kept her very close, and y^ovxVd not* VX'V^i 
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be pro&nely known. She made it a point ne^ei to 
an evening at the hotels but on occasions of hops and 
special entei*tainments. Then she took Dorla in full dress, 
and looking her best^ and went rather late, and there was 
always a hush and a murmur when they came into the 
room, in the rear of the good-natured mamma, and attended 
by two or three fELVored gentlemen. The other evenings 
they spent in the parlor or porch of their little cottage, with 
a few people invited; they ate indifferent ice-cream from 
the old Frenchman's across the street, they compounded 
strange drinks, they improvised suppers with cold chicken, 
and sardines, and Albert biscuit. Spoons were short, and 
glasses had often to be washed, but it was convivial, uncon- 
ventional. 

** was the oompany highly delighted 
Who came to the feast upon being invited." 

Happy they who had the entree to the shabby little 
parlor ; happy they who could say, nonchalantly, ** at the 
Yarians' cottage the other night ; " happy they who could 
familiarly lift the latch of the crazy little gate, and sit 
down in the mouldy little porch if they found nobody at 
home. How much of this was owing to Dorla's attractions, 
and how much to Harriet's abilities, it would be difficult to 
say. 

Dorla certainly had great beauty, and dressed herself very 
well; this was one of her gifts. She was very fresh, and, 
with all her piety, sufficiently piquant. For that spice of 
sin and originality, on which Harriet had congratulated her- 
self, contributed a good deal to her success. Her little 
{ashes of sarcasm and of temper, and her sad little repent 
snces, were fascinating. Everything she did was pretty and 
unusual. Then she had around her some of the entowrage 
sf style, and high life, and fashion, albeit in a rickety little 
ifottage at Mil ford, A maid followed her about with shawls 
^od shades, and a man in livery deliver^ 'Viet'VaJsS^ ^GiS3»\Mk 
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When she drove it was iu a broad, luxurious carriage, with 
horses that stepped high and shook their glittering harness, 
not in a rumbling, ludicrous old hack, such as the othef 
pretty girls in Milford had to drive in, with horses thai 
haunted the imagination sorrowfully. 

Then, as to Harriet's share in the success. She was d»- 
turally clever, and had seen a good deal of life. She was 
not jealous of Dorla's good looks, for she had none of that 
meanness of disposition. What she liked was ^* a good 
time," and power, and plenty of people about her ready to 
acknowledge her importance. She understood character su- 
perficially, but well enough to make her full of clever de- 
vices. Nothing pleased her better than to be putting some- 
body through a summer or a winter, as she was now doing 
for Dorla. It gave her an aim and an occupation, which 
things she needed very much. She thought she was doing a 
great deal of good, and was accordingly complacent. Her 
creed was humanitarian. Like a great many of the bene- 
factors of the human family who do not consult heaven, she 
did considerable mischief. ** I don't mind exerting myself," 
she said, " to give this poor child a little pleasure." And 
BO she feistened upon her a sorrow that might be lifelong. 
** It is a shame to see that pretty creature shut up in a dull 
prison in the city," she said, while she was officiously forg- 
ing for her the links that entered into her soul. It made it 
a little better that she did it unconsciously : but it is bitter 
to take a wound even from a careless band. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Among the men who surrounded them, there was net one 
who put Dorla's heart in any danger. Indeed they were 
only society men, loafing away tbeir summer, and were 
glad to be amused, and even ready to fall in love a little. 
Dorla's heart fluttered at each new name, but subsided into 
k very dull and monotonous beat after a little moment of ao* 
qiiaintanoe. 

^* They bore me terribly, Harriet,^^ ahe Bai<\) Vn ^o'oSA'^i^^i^ 
*^€ka*t we do without thorn ? " 
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This was treason, and ingratitude, and Harriet was ^er^ 
Migry. 

Dorla did not say anything about it any more, but leamea 
to be rather amused by them, and faintly coquettish 
(rather faintly), and quite eager at times that they 
should not go over to the enemy. The enemy meant the 
two Whymples, and a pretty blonde from Philadelphia, and 
several commonplace and envious young women whom she 
hardly knew. Dorla became a little blood-thirsty, witnes- 
sing so many battles raged around her; she entered into the 
spirit of the conflict sometimes with an energy that surprised 
herself, afterwards she was very much ashamed ; all the same, 
she was injured a little by it, as everybody must be by this 
semi-watering-place Ufe, in which every man's or rather 
every woman's hand is against her neighbor, and tongues 
have utter license, and the business of every hour is only 
4x> get rid of it. 

One day they were sitting in the Glen together, Dorla 
and her patroness. It was quite a rare thing for them to be 
alone together, they always had some followers. That 
morning they had sent away their followers to see about 
wagons for a picnic, and Dorla was trying to read to Harriet, 
who was trying to embroider. The Glen was cool and 
shady, the stream at their feet ran dark and deep under the 
pines. 

'^ Somehow I don't care for reading," said Dorla, listlessly 
la3ring down the book. She had laid it down a dozen times 
that morning, when Harriet had interrupted her to talk 
about the little hostilities and rivalries of the hotels. ^^ I 
really think, Harriet, it belittles one very much to live the 
sort of life we're leading. I begin to feel as if there were 
not anything in the world of greater interest than the suc- 
^«S3 of the picnic to-morrow, or mpre majestic than putting 
io"vn the Whymples." 

'* Ob, my dear," said, Harriet impatiently, tangling her 
iUk in her disapprobation, " don?t \)e«[vii ^ laot^Cic^^, 1^5% 
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(iiflt like Felixi he's always proving the littleness of 
to me. For my part I mean to think the thing I'm doing is 
the most important occurrence of the century, and nobody 
shall disillusionize me/' 

Felix was Harriet's only brother, two years her senioi, a 
handsome young lordling of twenty-seven, with so mncb 
money and so much leisure, and so much good looks, as to 
y »c greatly bored. He had been for several years in Europe, 
uiid did not talk of coming home. In fact, the easy mam- 
ma and the busy sister were, each in their way, apt to put 
lilm out of humor. Of course, though, they were fond 
of him in their own way, and Harriet talked of him ad 
nauaeurriy some of her companions thought. Dorla always 
was an interested listener ; she longed to see this prince 
among men ; she kept his picture in her writing desk, and 
made Harriet read all his letters to her. She had made up 
a little romance to herself about this brother, and had more 
interest in him than in all the people round her. When 
Harriet introduced his name on this occasion, her listless 
manner vanished, and she said : 

" Well if he doesn't find watering-place life good for his 
BouPs health, I'm sure I should agree with him." 

**0h, yes, I'm sure you and he would suit each other 
a fnervedle. But mind you, he isn't any saint, on the con- 
trary, a quiet young sinner, to the best of my belief; so 
quiet that you'd probably never find it out, however. Bui 
in your sesthetics, your nonsense about the woods, and al] 
that sort of thing, your horror of noisy people, you would 
agree exactly. I think I'll keep Felix for you, you're jusl 
Uis style and just the coloring to suit his eye." 

'^ Ah, thank you I It's so probable he will be kept ; it is 
iLore than likely that he is engaged to be married at this 
veiy moment." (lliia was to be assured for the great 
many-th time ' that there wasn't a possibility of such a 
Aing occurring, that the only danger was he WQi-ild iDiicA «h«i 
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** Well,'* with a laugh, *^ that doesn't make it any bettei 
for me ; what's the use in talking about him to me if hi 
bn't ever going to marry ? " 

*^ Oh, but when he sees you he'll change his mind en- 
tirely. He delights in hair of just your shade of brown." 

^^ Well, that must be because it is so like his own." 

*^ His own ! Why, his is light. How often must I tel^ 
you." 

** It's dark in his picture, I am sure." 

** Why, here," said Harriet, taking from her dress a locket, 
" here it is. Do you call that dark or light ?" Dorla bent 
over it. The locket was a curious old flEushioned thing, two 
large clear ovals of crystal, bound in reddish gold. Pressed 
between them there was a single yellow curL The locket wap 
fastened to a gold chain, thin and fine. 

'^ What a quaint, old locket," she cried taking it in her 
hand. 

"Yes, but the hair; I suppose you call that yellow, do 
you not ? " 

** Why, I believe I must. But no doubt it was cut off 
when he was a little child." 

" The day before he went away to college. It may be a 
shade or two darker now, but still it's unquestionably light." 

** Harriet, I think I like yellow-haired men." 

" You do ? Well, there is Mr. Oliver, he will be glad to 
know it." 

" I did not say mouse color. Come let me wear this 
locket, it is so very odd I like it." 

She did not wait for permission, but clasped the thin 
fiiiain round her throat, and cast admiring looks down on 
fcho locket. 

** Very well," said Harriet, "you shall wear it till Felii 
tomes home, or till you hear he has a wife." 

" Agreed," said Dorla. 

And then Mr, Oliver, of the mouse colored hair, came 
Jo WD the p&tb to join them, and DoxVa tdod to be inter 
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ftrted in tiie programme for the picnic, and was veij geutie 
and polite, but rather absent-minded, as she let him can^ 
her shawl and book, and give her his arm across the bridge 
and np tlie steep path to the village street. He was an el* 
4erly, estimable young man, but very unexciting. 




I BOUT the middle of August, however, a crisis came 
in the smooth successes of the Yarian faction ; a 
certain pretty Mrs. Sejnoaour arrived, accompanied 
by wagon loads of cribs, mattresses, bath tubs, peram- 
bulators and nursery appliances. No one could appre- 
hend social rivalry from such a source. Five children 
under seven years ought to be enough to occupy the time 
of even a pretty woman who has been a belle. Everybody 
took to her, she was naive, she was popular, she talked to 
everybody h coeur ouvert ; she dealt sweetness right and 
left. She took counsel of the old ladies about household 
grievances ; she talked by the hour to the young mothers 
about farina, and barley flour, and rational food for in- 
puts. She sighed a little with the young girls about 
her past successes, as if they were things of the dim, dim- 
past. The men she coddled; asking them over to her 
cottage, and making them nice things in a silver porringer 
over a little lamp if they were not well, making them verj 
comfortable in her easy chairs, and being devoted to the 
smell of smoke ; getting them to talk a great deal about 
themselves, and being very sympathetic. 

Every one was sorry for her ; it was so hard for such a 
iielicate woman to have such a host of children, and sudi 
■ickly children too. According to her story ihey liad the 
eroup, some of them, every night, but she wai the heroine 
•f all her little narratives, and vou thought a ^graoL^dfin^TSfistA 
%h(mt her Buffermg than the cHLdren^B, ^!bA WMii^^il ^ 
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these freqaentl/ recurring crises to telegraph far the Mf jar^ 
and then heroically resolved not. These things were talked 
abont a great deal. This went on for two or three weeks ; 
everybody was running about on her little errands, and 
running to see how the sickest baby was. After these har* 
rowing nigiits, people sent for her to drive, and she always 
went. They begged her to come up to the hotel for a little 
relaxation in the evenings, and she always came. They 
brought her novels to divert her mind with, and she always 
read them. 

It began to dawn on people's minds after a month of this, 
that Mrs. Seymour's cares did not sit heavy on her, much as 
she talked about them ; that croup and cholera-infantum 
had never yet interfered with any of her plans of pleasure ; 
that her cottage, overflowing with babies and nurses as it 
was, was beginning to be the most popular cottage in the 
place. All the gentlemen gravitated to it fatally for their 
after-dinner smokes and for their after-supper chats ; and a 
few young women, with disinterested tenderness, were always 
to be found there, to lighten the burden of her heavy cares. 
The old ladies were noir quite so enthusiastic as at first, and 
the young mothers felt they had been swindled. 

Harriet Varian was angry, — ^no words c%n tell how angry. 

**That fraud, Dorla, that fraud. She and her ever- 
lasting babies have been a corps of sappers and miners, and 
have nearly done the work for us. Why absolutely, if I 
hadn't drummed up Oliver last night, we should not have 
had a soul to speak to all the evening. Kosa says there 
were twenty people there last night, and they didn't go away 
tUl half-past twelve at least. And they are actually going 
to li&ve a dance to-night, and a supper at Fauch^re's. Of 
i^urse they've left us out, for I haven't spoken to her for A 
week. But all the men are going, and we are in a pretty 
fix. She has even roped in Oliver, though I know he doesn't 
"nuit to go. We might as well give up ! And it hat 
a/I been sprung upon us." Harriet waa ipattYcvjAaxV^ bitter 
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for she had been one of the most enthusiastic admirers of 
Mrs. Seymour on her first arrival. 

** There is just this about it/' she said with emphasis. 
" We must do something for this evening, or we are beaten 
off the field. Where shall we go ? What shall we do ? *• 

" We can't have anything very general, can we ? " said 
Dorla, with a little laugh. " Considering we have snubbed 
all the ladies, and the gentlemen have all snubbed us." 

Harriet knit her brows. This was too serious for light 
words. Again she said, " if I can't get up something for to- 
night, I will go home to-morrow." 

Then Dorla knew she must not laugh any more, but must 
apply her mind to business. " I have it," exclaimed 
Harriet at last, dashing her glasses away from her eyes, and 
springing up. " I have it, Dorla ; your portfolio." Dorla 
brought it, begging to know what she had got. 

** I want you to write a note," she said, " at once, to that 
young Hothermel, who was so taken with you, at the FaUs 
the other day, and invite him to go with us to take tea at 
the Brewery to-night." 

" I won't do anything of the sort," said Dorla, flushing, 
and speaking with unusual promptness. 

" Fou must, you shall," exclaimed Harriet with vehe- 
tnence. ** Your foolish prudery will spoil everything. You 
expect everything to come to you and you not move a finger. 
If all girls did as you do, I'm afraid there would not be 
much animation in society. Dorla, you've got xo write this 
aote for me." 

" You needn't ask me." 

** I think this is a pretty return for all I've done for you 
kLis summer." 

" Harriet, I knew you have been everything that's kind — 
but—" 

** But you won't do the first thing that 1 ask you to." 

" Harriet^ I cariH do such a thing aatVvat. \\i^o\iX^\»^^c»sk 
ireljr indeoeni, I haven't spoken to \i\iBL ulot^ VhasiXj^Ssa^. 
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•* No, but yon know he's very much in love witii yon.* 

** So much the worse." 

*' Simpleton ! How ! He'll think everything you do ia 
right, and will be in a seventh heaven. Besides, you'll 
probably never see him after you go away from here, and 
never hear his name, and if there were anything improper in 
it (which there isn't), nobody'll ever be the wiser, for he 
won't talk about it ; he is far too shy, and we needn't say 
anything if we do not choose. He's just a country fellow, 
[ know that, but he is very handsome, and has niceish sort 
3f manners for a person brought up here, and the Whymples 
and the rest of them would have been very glad to get hold 
of him, but he wouldn^t take any notice of their overtures. 
Ton know they made a great point of getting him for the 
tableaux, but he refused point blank." 

'^ Maybe he'd refuse us point blank," said Dorla, looking 
down. 

** O, no danger," returned Harriet. ** You know yourself 
how he has been hanging round the hotel ever since your 
little adventure with him at the Falls. Before that, you 
know he hardly ever came here, and we only saw him driv- 
ing past, or at his office, and once or twice at church." 

Dor! a knew that perfectly well, and a good deal more. 
She knew how the handsome young fellow, semi-farmer, 
semi-lawyer, had haunted her steps, since that little adventure 
that bad made them acquainted. How honest and real his 
admiration was, and how much more she enjoyed it, than 
the insipid compliments of the men about her. This had 
really been a little romance to her, of which she had not 
talked to Harriet, of course. She thought of the way in 
which he had colored and been agitated, when she had met 
him at the steps of the little law office in the village, and 
had spoken to him, and then fancied how any one could dare 
to ask of her the enormity of sending him a note. 

*' V21 do unything else for you Harriet, but I won't do 
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** DorU, I think you are as ungratefal as ycu are pnididi* 

knj other girl would do it." 

*^ Qet some other girl to do it then." 

^* I wish from my heart I had some other girl to ask, an^ 
that I hadL.'t turned everybody out for you. This will be the 
end of everything. If I don't succeed in getting up this 
party, you may bid good-bye to Milford, fox I'll pack my 
trunks to-morrow. Think, Dorla, what a nice plan this will 
be. I've made it all out. It will just upset the Seymour's 
supper, and give us the ^cUU of an exclusive, charming 
little expedition. In the first place, I shall make Jack 
Cullen break with them, and go with us. I think he's 
rather taken with the little humbug, but he knows too 
much to make me angry ; our house in town is something to 
him; he will not dare say no. Then, there is Oliver. I think 
he'd rather go with us, it only needs a word to make him come. 
Fm sure of him. There are three men. Then Mr. and 
M.rs. Bishop, jolly, clever people — and the Davises, who are 
always trumps. Then you see it's lovely moonlight. We 
can drive round the Ramonskill, to the Brewery, take oui 
tea there about nine o'clock, and come home by moonlight. 
You know the Brewery is such a queer old place, and the 
teas there used to be quite famous. Nobody has been there 
this year — it's quite a novelty, ever so much better than a 
supper at Fauchdre's, where everybody goes at least every 
week. ^ We'll take some champagne with us, and Oliver 
shall carry his guitar and sing, and altogether it will be su<v 
cessful. It is no end of a lark. Dorla, how can you be so 
obstinate ? " 

^* ^ am not obstinate about anything but the note, ask the 
other people — " 

" I won't stir without three men. I will not go unless 
there are enough to make it look convivial. A miserable 
fcraped-together party, with two or three sticks of married 
men, and a brand or two snatched iioia^t^ yvn^^t^. ^<^^ 
amkfUf we have something fresh and iio\ioe&)cAd|^? «£^\R$^«i 
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off at home, creeping to bed at nine o'clock without lighting tha 
parlor lamp. I should think you'd have a little pride, my 
dear. After the fuss people have made about you, it lsii*l 
pleasant to see you snuffed out in this manner." 

^' Of couise it isn't pleasant," said Dorla, between a pout 
and a laugh. *^ It only shows it was a fictitious market : 
the inflation wis owing to you altogether." 

" Not altogether," cried Harriet, " but to be frank, it was 
not all your eyes and hair. All I ask is that you help me 
out of this. If you will, I'll never be deceived by any one 
again ! The more babies a woman has, the more I will dis 
trust her. Nothing but grandchildren will put me off my 
guard." 

'' The Seymour would flirt if she had the second gen- 
eration on her knees." 

" Nobody would flirt with her. She would not harm 
us then. But now, to block her game. Dorla, hei*e's your 
paper; write the little note. John won't have more than 
time to take it, and do all my errands." 

" Harriet, there isn't the smallest lise in asking me." 

" Now tell me in plain English, why you are so obstinate. 
What harm is there in asking a man to join a party, in 
which there are at least two matrons, and in which every- 
body is older than yourself? Come, why can't you do it? 
Your first reason ? " 

^' Because I don't know him, and because I don't like to." 

<'W9lI,the next?" 

^* Because he isn't exactly in our sort of life and mightn ■ 
Imow how to take it, and because — O, Harriet, well, if you 
must make me say it, I am afraid, that is, I think he thinks 
he likes me, and might be unhappy about it, when he found 
^ut we were only making use of him. He isn't the sort of man 
to laugh at, Harriet, he isn't used to our ways of doing 
things. Ton had better let him drop, and think, of aom^ 
kodf else to hntcher for your Roman holiday." 
Miaa Vkrian left the room at tlina m & ^«aX> ^^ ^X^ut 
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ranounoed Dorla and her interests for the space of half aa 
hour; she even pulled a trunk out and sent for Rosa to 
come and do her packing. But before Kosa could arrive 
she had come to a wiser resolution. She did not knoiv 
where to go if she went from Milford, and there was notbp 
ing better than to reconquer Milford, and begin the cam- 
paign da capo. As to Dorians scruples, there was more than 
one way of getting around an obstacle. She would write 
the note herself in Dorla's name. She had a right to do it, 
she had done so much for her ; and then, when it came out, 
she would laugh and tell her all about it. Really there was 
nothing in it. It was making a mountain out of nothing. 
She despised herself for giving herself so much trouble. 
This was the solution she should have arrived at, at the 
first. So she pulled out of the portfolio, which in her temper 
find haste she had kept in her hand when she left the other 
room, a sheet of pearl colored note paper, with Dorla's 
initials in lilac on it, and she wrote : '^ Miss St. John will 
be very glad if Mr. Rothermel will join Mrs. Varian's party 
to the Bi-ewery to-night. At seven o'clock the ladies will be 
ready, if Mr. Bothormel will meet them in the parlor of the 
cottage." 

Then Harriet's spirits rose. This was quite to her taste. 
It was conquering adverse fortune. She scrawled off two 
other little notes, sent Rosa to lay in wait for Mr. Cullen, 
and marched forth to reduce Oliver in person. That was 
very easily accomplished. He was quite soft-hearted about 
Dorla, and she forged a sweet little message from her, and he 
was soon fl3^g about, sending orders to the Brewery and put- 
ting things en train. Jack Cullen was not so easy to subdue. 
He was quite captivated by Mrs. Seymour, and was moreover 
leeply implicated in the supper party, was the head and 
front A it, in fact, under her direction. How to make him 
break through all this was Harriet's difficulty ; for she fore- 
saw cheerfully it would be a permanent bxo^ kxcsksi^^ ^s^Khi<^ 
kdjr WBB, abe would never overlook a Ai^t'^<^^'a^»» ^%^ 
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\rould Qever again smoke his after-dinner meerschaum la 
fcbe shade of that catalpa, if Harriet carried her point to-d&y. 
.Ajid she did carry it. Jack was a society man. He dared 
uot put the Yarians against him. He owed them a good 
deal, and (what was more to the point) he expected to owe 
them a great deal more. He basely forswore the supper 
party, and with a gloomy front marshalled himself again in 
the Varian following. 

At half-past six, when Dorla came down into the parlor 
a little late, she found everybody there. And more than 
everybody. When she saw young Bothermel, she gave a 
little start and colored. He was not too much embarrassed 
to notice her blush. Harriet, looking a little flushed and 
excited too, managed to whisper to Dorla with a laugh, aa 
she passed her, ^^ you see I managed to get him without you 
after all." 

Dorla was in a fever of curiosity to know " how," but 
there was no time and no opportunity for an explanation. 
The room was quite full of people, for, all massed, the party 
was respectable in numbers; Mrs. Yarian and the two 
young ladies, the three gentlemen so hardly won, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bishop, and the three Davises, father, daughter 
and a son. The carriages were at the door. Into the 
Yarian carriage, Harriet put Mrs. Yarian, Mrs. Bishop, 
Mr. Davis and Oliver. Into the large open wagon, went the 
others. Dorla and the pretty Davis girl were on *he back- 
seat ; on the high seat of the driver Jack Cullen was put, as 
being a conspicuous place, and one not involving him in 
conversation. (His present condition of mind was not 
favorable to conversation.) The precious object of Harriet's 
ecbemiug and forgery was also made prominent, as was the 
hamper of champagne. 

Then, amid much laughing and merriment, some of it 
t uther forced, they started from the house, the large wagon 
leading, Harriet insi&ted upon making the tour of the vii- 
-fl^a It waa a lovely livening •, tlie peop\Q "w^ro y»\» ocytisaii^ 
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froDL tea, starting for their walk to tlie Bluff, or sitiing 
about the piazzas. It is safe to say everybody in Milford 
law them. And very nice and jolly they looked. A good 
many people doubtless envied them. They eclipsed the 
iiipper-party, now raging with the defection of its two best 
nen ; they delighted the popular eye. Admiration and envy 
followed them neck-and-neck as they swept out of the vil- 
lage, down the hill, towards the lovely river road. How very 
few but thought them happy and gay, and that all these 
pleasures had been tumbled in their lap by a generous and 
partial destiny. Not guessing at the rancor and envy and 
deceit that had underlaid the matter, and the little crime of 
forgery which was the comer stone of the construction. 
Several of the party felt very uncomfortable ; all were 
rather silent, after they were fairly out of the village. 
Jack was in obstinate ill-humor, making very 4ittle effort 
to conceal his feelings. Oliver was dull and a little senti- 
mental. Young Bothermel was constrained and awkward. 
Poor Dorla felt personally responsible for his behavior, and 
was miserable every time he opened his mouth, lest he 
should say something that the sharp-witted citizens by whom 
he was surrounded could turn into ridicule. She was 
much perplexed to know how he got there ; nor could she 
understand a certain shade of difference in his manner, a 
slight decrease in dif&dence, and a slight increase in ardor. 
When she was left beside him for one moment as they were 
getting out of the carriages at the Brewery, she was in great 
alarm lest he should tell her that he loved her on- the spot, 
" Maybe they do so in the country," she thought, in terror, 
hurrying to get beside some one. His eyes said so much, so 
juaccountably much, for such a very limited acquaintance. 
Poor fellow, he was alarmingly, recklessly in love, and before 
ihe expedition was over, everybody knew it quite as well as 
Dorla did. The sudden elevation of hope that he owed to 
Harriet's fraud had brought bia latbiit '^«fiA.OTi \s^ Vo^ 
mMtnrity, He wias very young and 'very vgcLOt^si^* ^kS^^^^'^s^ 
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had t*ld Harriet, ^' of their ways of doing things.^ He Ji^aa, 
as Harriet had predicted, in a seTenth heaven; and the 
added influence of the moonlight, the champagne, tlio 
music, and the gay party, (for before the end of the eiren- 
ing, the party was gay), made him quite reckless who knew 
the std^ of his affections. 

Sitting out on the piazza of the Brewery, after tea, OiiTer 
sang some love songs, in a slender metallic voice. Huch 
music was better than nothing, but not very good. The 
moonlight was lovely, and the air was balmy. The tea, or 
supper, also had been very good. The ladies sat on the 
piazza, the gentlemen leaned about the railing or sat on the 
steps. Jack, still morose, smoked his cigar a few rods dowfi 
the path. After Oliver had sung all his little ditties, some 
one said, who else would sing ? Harriet said, ** Would not 
Mr. Rothermel ? " He consented and took the guitar in his 
hand. Dorla was in an agony of apprehension, and made 
Harriet an imploring gesture, which Harriet scorned to 
notice, otherwise than by urging the singing upon him further. 
Dorla bent down her head as he began, and wished that she 
were deaf. She had seen the bright-eyed Davis girl was 
preparing to enjoy a little comedy. Even Jack drew near 
with a shade of interest, and Dorla saw Mrs. Bishop touch 
her husband's arm. This all seemed absolutely cruel ; she 
was in a fever of mortification. This man, through her, 
was being made a fool of; a good honest fellow too, a better 
man perhaps than some of those who judged him. He waa 
tolerably well educated (she had found that out already), 
hiving spent his four respectable years in a college-town, 
kind having studied law after it with as much result as usual. 
What he lacked was what both colleges and law schools do not 
supply, to wit, good breeding. He used correct English 
when he spoke ; she had never seen him do a flagrantly 
gauche thing. He seemed to have a general and consistent 
idea of good manners; yet she was always uncertain of him, 
*od waa always tingling with a sen^e oi d\»cox^« "ftxiX. \jj> 
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night she had an agreeable surprise ; in a few moments after 
ht? began to sing, she ceased to wish that she were deaf, and 
presently raised her head, and gazed at him with reassur 
ance. For he had a voice of great strength, and though 
uncultivated, quite remarkable for sweetness and exprefi- 
feion. Every one was listening with pleasure. Evidently the 
study of elementary music had entered into the programme 
of the respectable four years, and the guitar had been re- 
garded as part of a ^^ liberal education.'' His songs were 
old-fashioned and only of one order, but they were just such 
as suited the hour and tbe savroundings. They were beati- 
fic, after Oliver's tinkling tenor. "When the swallows 
homeward fly," ** Always of thee I'm fondly dreaming," " I'd 
offer thee this hand of mine " — seemed not a shade too 
romantic and tender for the hour and the occasion. There 
was so much reality and abandon in his singing, that every- 
one (but Jack) was touched. Sitting on the steps at Dorla's 
feet in that soft air and moonlight, it was easy to put ex- 
pression into such songs as these. Dorla felt a warmth of 
pleasure and interest ; it is very pleasant to know a man not 
to be ashamed of has fallen in love with you. 

There was a great deal of enthusiasm expressed for his 
songs. He was made to sing everything he had the small- 
est knowledge of; to sing all the best songs over, and to be 
recommended to learn everybody's favorite, " which would 
just suit his voice." Harriet was secretly happy at finding 
him possessed of such an accomplishment, which rendered 
him so presentable, and she made out a plan for the new cam- 
paign, with his aid, in which Mrs. Seymour was to be routed 
Lorse, foot and dragoon. He was to make her little parties 
agreeable, he was to raise the falling mercury of Dorla's re- 
nown ; he was to be their slave. And much more useful 
and unique a slave than Oliver, or that " Spanish volunteer," 
poor Jack. Thinking of all this, Harriet coul I not be too 
thankful that she had written the little note. 

** Didn't I tell you it would be no cncA :A «. ^K^i^ ^^ 
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ndd bo Dorla, at her chamber door that night, declining 
however to enter, and keeping Bosa by her to prevent con- 
fidential questioning. 

" No end of a lark." Yes, verily : slang fulfilled a pro- 
phetic sense for once. It had no end, that lark, as poor 
Dorla found at last. 




HE lost ground was soon regained: Oliver and 
Rothermel were ready weapons, and poor Jack was 
always at their command, fcmte de miettXy to com- 
mand him. For he could not go back, after that sad 
day, to the Seymour's care, and all the coddling he got, he 
got from the sharp- voiced Harriet. The Seymour's temper 
suffered by these reverses ; she became less soft, less winning 
to the smokers of meerschaums. The tide of favor turned, 
wavered, and finally set strong towards the Varians. Their 
cottage was again the gathering point of all the gentlemen, 
the resort of the cleverest and nicest people. People 
talked about Dorla, as they did at first ; admired her, criti- 
cised her, found fault with her, but made her very important. 
They tattled, they babbled, they grew childish, as only idle 
people can. What point of smallness would they not have 
reached, if the summer had been more than three months 
long. 

The summer was now at its close, and pleasant as it had bee?i, 
everybody was a little tired of it and glad to go away. Peo- 
ple were tired of each other ; intimacies were worn thin, and 
ne( ded to be used with care. Harriet, for her part, felt that 
the required relaxation. She had worked hard that summei 
Oliver thought change of scene might benefit his suit. Jack 
dad done nothing but swear at Milford since his rupture with 
Jfrs, Seymour; and as for Dorla, she longed eagerly to get 
BWBy, She knew tJiat going away was tVie wiOl oi ^^^ty and 
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holiday for her; but she had become involved in a BO>rt of 
life that filled her with dissatisfaction, and the only way ont 
of it, was to get out of Milford. It seemed to be entirely 
without her consent that she was put in the position she 
occupied, She rebelled against all the worldly code of her 
set, and yet she went on obedient to it. But it must be re- 
membered, she was very young, very humble, and a little 
timid. She could hardly stand up against so many people 
older than herself, and cleverer by reason of experience. 
But what troubled her most, was not the belittling of her 
mind and the blinding of her conscience, that threatened 
from such a sort of life, but the more positive and tangible 
perplexity of what to do about young Rothermel. Harriet 
had used him, had flattered him, had kept him about them, 
till the aflair had grown into serious proportions. Dorla 
protested and avoided him, fled him, looked wretched when- 
ever they were together ; but that did not help the matter. 
Ever since that evil Brewery party, he had seemed to feel 
he had a right to be in love with her. He and Oliver were 
ragingly jealous of each other ; that made a charming little 
play, at which Harniet, the Bishops, and the Davises, never 
seemed to tire of assisting. Dorla never ceased to be un- 
comfo^ble, and the admiration she received from others 
was qidte lost upon her, for this annoyance. She did not 
mind Oliver ; he seemed conventional and commonplace ; 
she very much doubted whether he meant anything at all. 
But this young countryman ; this was cruel, and she hated 
herself for being the instrument of his torture, though how it 
bad come about, she was not sure at all. There was a mystery 
about it alL Surely she had not encouraged him enough to 
liave made all this commotion. For everybody was talking 
%bout it (having little else to talk about), and even the peo- 
j>le of the village were busy in the matter. Dorla simply 
longed to get away, and hailed with gratitude the day 
named for their going, when it cvcvk She had been almost 
ivvmhlefar a day or two, Msd no ^ dec\&x«idoW^ \i^\K«DLYD. 
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order. She was very woman! j, if not very adroit, and 
Qeither of her lovers had half a minute^s interview with her, 
from the time their going was decided on. She was Mrs. 
Variants shadow, and never left her side when out of the 
cottage. When in it, she generally had a headache, and 
could not leave her room. 

The morning of the dejmrture proved hright and cool ; a 
radiant September day. A large party was going. All Mil- 
ford stood idle and gazing about the piazza steps to say or 
look good-bye — all Milford, that is, that was not going away 
in the stage. It was voted more of a lark to go on the top of 
the stage, than to go in the carriage. So Harriet and Dorla 
scrambled up to the topmost seat, with Jack and young 
Davis established at their feet. They were bright with gay 
cloaks and blue veils, and Harriet had a violent red plume in 
her hat, (which became the stage top more than it did her). 
Jack had his gun and fishing rods. There was Kussia 
leather run mad, in every device of valise, bag, lunch-boxy 
shawl strap. Altogether, they were a bright and pretty 
sight, and it looked like the very romance of a journey. 
Dorla, with a white " breast " in her hat, and a dark blue 
cloak wrapped around her, looked a little pale, but always 
pretty. Oliver she was watching furtively, keenly appre- 
hending an interview at the depot. She knew his farewell on 
the steps had not been final. For the other, she was in per- 
plexity. He had not been near them since the day before. 
Surely he did not mean a depot declaration also. She re- 
solved to take young Davis' arm when they got down from 
the stage, and never to let it go till they were past the first 
station on the road to town, no matter what became of the 
baggage. 

All this while, during the formation of this resolution and 

during this fhrtive watching, she was bending down like a 

gracious young princess, and saying good-bye to the people 

trhc stood below and who had come to see them off. At 

/suri ! '' Crack went the whip, round NTwit. \5aft "viVi^^la^ wore 
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folk so glad." Amid waved handkerchiAfs, and 
•cattered kisses, and renewed good-byes, the stage rolled ou# 
of the village. 

During the drive to the depot, Dorla once grew a Httle 
quiet, and stopped talking half a moment, just half a moment, 
to young Davis. Her quick eye had caught sight of a figure, 
a man in sportsman's clothes, with a gun at his side, leaning 
against a tree, on a hill at their right, about quarter of a 
mile off from the highway. No one else saw him ; it woul i 
have been difficult to say how she saw him, or how she 
recognized him a/ that distance but she knew instantly ; it 
was E.othermel, ** Poor little Rothermel." Though why she 
called him little was as mysterious ; for he was honest five 
feet ten. The sudden sight gave her pain. This was so 
cruel, and so real, and so wrong. She wished she could for- 
get all abont it ; no doubt she would when she got away 
from Milford. No doubt this was the last time she should 
ever see or hear of him. — Ah I — And with that certainty, 

« 

she said softly to herself, ** Good-bye, poor fellow. Forget 
all about this foolish summer ; and I'll pray for you always 
for my penance. You'll be happy soon with somebody that 
you'll think a hundred times better than /ou think me 
now." 

Oliver did not declare himself at the depot, for the same 
reason that he had not declared himself before. He did not 
get a chance. Dorla gave a deep sigh of relief as the cars 
started, and she felt as if she could at last rest upon her 
irms. The journey was not very different from other jour- 
aeys of its length, notwithstanding the advantages it seemed 
Ui present in the matter of Kussia leather and lunch. The 
ears were delayed a little, the afternoon of the brilliant Sep- 
tember morning had become hot, and there was a good deal 
jf dust. Harriet had a headache, and Mrs. Yarian was very 
matter of fact. 

When the city was reached, and tJiey dto^^^^T>o't\&^V^st 
ioor, Hi WMS without much demonBtia^ioii oi ^ii£u>sar^?D^» ^ 
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parting ; Mrs. Yarian seemed chiefly anxious to get home wX 
the hour she had written for dinner, and Harriet was most 
concerned about a missing check which Jack had been left dt 
the ferry to fight about. It seemed to Dorla as she went 
up the steps and rang the bell, alone (the carriage in the 
interests of dinner having driven on^, a very tame and un- 
exciting ending to her so exciting summer. As the servant 
opened the door, she smelled the smell of the old familiar 
■cup which the cook would make four days in seven ; one 
carrot, one turnip, an onion, two tops of celery, two pounds 
fresh lean beef ; how she hated it. The house was darkish, 
nobody being expected. Harry she knew was " out of town.*' 
O, how dingy, and worn, and dull the parlors looked, as the 
woman lit the gas (with a horrid match that filled the air 
with sulphur). Whole weeks, and months, and years of se- 
clusion, and worry, and monotony, defiled before her as she 
looked down those dim rooms. She wondered she had 
wanted to come away from Milford. Milford was paradise ; 
and she had left paradise behind forever. 

There were some bills lying on the dining-room mantel- 
piece ; Harry always left the bills for &er. There were no 
letters, no cards, nothing that looked young-lady-like and 
pleasant. 

'' I don't want any dinner," she said to the servant. " Just 
bring me some tea up to my room." Dorla spent the even- 
ing on the lounge in her own room alone (that was where 
she would spend a good many). O, Milford was very pleas- 
ant ! And her holiday was over. There wouldn't be any 
sequel to it she foresaw, in the winter pleasures which Har- 
riet could give, for Harriet was going on to Newport the 
next day. She would be there all the autumn, and be in 
Washington much of the winter. Moreover, Dorla felt, 
der days of intimacy with the Varians were over. Some- 
how they were all beginning to feel their dissimilarity, and 
ETarriet bad never been intimate with any one beyond one 
^ffaaon. Dorla was kneeling before \iei o^n \xwx^ V^^Vv^ 
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file expressman bad banged down in tbe lower hall, and tbe 
iromen bad dragged toilsomely up stairs), and was taking 
out, carefully and tenderly, the dresses and Httle toilet adorn- 
ments of the now departed summer. They each had a little 
separate pathos to her. This was the sash that had go4 
caught in the bushes at the Glen, and about which Oliver 
wrote the very even rhymes which she had put away care- 
fully in her writing desk, lower down in the trunk. These 
were the gloves, and she sighed a little as she pulled out the 
dngers, that she had worn at the masque ball. Young Davis 
had carried them in his pocket for a day or two, and had 
shown some inclination not to give them up. What a nice 
evening that had been. And here was the skirt, the poor, 
dear old skirt, that she had worn to the Peak that glorious 
morning when the wind blew so, and the sky was so intensely 
blue. She could feel the strong breeze in her face, and the 
glow that went through her as she climbed the uneven path ; 
here was the rent that she had made as she sprang over the 
great ti'ee that lay across their way. Oliver had said a great 
many foolish things about it, and had given her pins to fas- 
ten it up, out of a little cushion he carried in his i)ocket 
that somebody had made for him ^^ that liked him.'' O, who 
could. Dorla tried to fancy the kind of girl that would 
like Mr. Oliver and make pin-cushions for him. And here, 
crushed between two dresses was her pretty straw hat, with 
its faded ribbons; but it was bright with many pleasant 
memories, and she lifted it tenderly. Wreathed in it, wer(.> 
some ferns and leaves that Hothermel had picked for her one 
day at the Kamonskill. They were brittle and brown, and 
broke when she touched them ; but they brought back the 
•mell of the moss and the feeling of the light spray on hei 
fiice, as they had stood under the wall of rock, and looke I up 
at the &11 above. O, the blessed, lovely woods and waters— 
khe broad, free hill-tops and the summer wind ! How she 
longed for them^ as she felt herself pent once ^i^gsAxv \iv ^^ 
banDda; aaabe smelled the close and stsugpasi^i wi^wi^V^^^^ 
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Ihe roMT of city noises that came in throTii^ the wide opened 
window. She was kneeling before the trunk with the hat 
and its fenis in her hand, &r away in a revery, when the 
door was pnshed open, and the cook appeared ; a gannt, 
dark woman, whoee nnlovely temper showed itself upon her 
^ca. She had lived some years in the hoose^and was honest 
and sober and all that is detestable. 

^ So you're back. Miss Dorla,'' she said. Borla said yes, 
and si^ied a little to think that was the only welcoming 
word that had been spoken. She was prevented from trying 
to be amiable in her interest about the cook's health, by the 
woman's saying without prefetce, ^^ And what's for bveakfiyBt 
That's what I came about." 

«* O, Vm sure I don't know." 

A shrug and silence. 

^ Anything ; you know what is in the house. I donH 
eareatalL" 

''That's the kind that's always hardest to be pleased." 

^ But you know I'm not that kind, Pm very easy to bo 
pleased." 

^ Ail the samet, Vd like you to say what I'm to maktt 
you for your break&st." 

«<0, well, I don't know; I think I should like aoMt 
aysters, perii^ps." 

^ It's nearly ten o'clo<^ and the shops are likely shut." 

^ O, then don't think of it. A chop—" 

^ We haven't an ounce of fresh meat in the houae." 

^ Well, some cold beef — anything cold you have." 

« The last of the mutton was used up lor dinner yes- 
terday. We do mostly without meat when we're all 
akme." 

^Why^ then you can make me an omelette. Yom 
alettes are always nice." 

** There isn't an ^gg down staink I havan^l mmk to At 
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^ Ibea Amanda, it's very evident, I shan't have much 
for break&st." 

*^ That's just what I was sajing, you'd be certain to oom- 
plain." 

'< Well, I can't compIiBdn now, because I know what to 
expect. If you give me a cup of coffee and a roll I shaU 
not be dissatisfied." 

^ The coffee has been out this week or more ; and SaraL 
drinks tea and I just take what's made. I don't have 
things put out much for ttm." 

"Why didn't, you order coffee. You know you have 
liberty to order what is necessary." 

** Liberty. O yes ; I know all about my liberty. Per- 
haps if you had some cooks you mightn't say that to them. 
But you're quite safe in saying it to me. I'd like you to 
look over the books, and see if they are all correct." 

" I am perfectly sure the books are all right, before I 
look at them. If I didn't trust you, I shouldn't leave you 
here." 

'^You needn't be too certain. There's the ice-man 
•ays — ^" 

'^ O, Amanda, wait till to-morrow. I'll look everything 
over in the morning. I am really tired to-night." 

Amanda made a sound that conveyed ineffable con* 
tempt, and turned back to the breakfast. There wasn't any 
roll, and the French baker had stopped coming since Mr. 
Harry had been gone. 

^' Then I will eat a cracker — I brought some home in my 
bag — and drink a glass of water, if you haven't any coffee. 
But I don't want to hear another word about it." 

And then the sour creature had to go away, for she 
never dared go further than this with her young mistress 
(it purely was far enough to go). She was an Americaii| 
And like all capable American servants, very disagreeable. 
She xeBented her position always, at aSl moTassi^ dl\«& 
dis andabeMwnot tlie leaat propTiety m sx.^ Qtsa \«fiD% 
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him, and felt Uiat she had heard the last of him. fflm 
oould not see him. She felt that if she did, there could bo 
but cne result. So, hurriedly, she sent the servant hack 
to say, she begged he would excuse her. It was all done 
in a moment. When she heard the door shut, she was 
overwhelmed with regret, and saw how harsh it was. li^ 
would have been so much better to have been brave and to 
have seen him, and softened the blow, if it could not be 
averted. This occurrence filled her with regret and self- 
reproach for many days. But by degrees she thought less 
of it, and this February day she was sitting alone again , 
and hardly remembered that it had occurred. It is very 
true that the sorrows of others when they are not in our 
sight, do not break our spirits. Dorla could have been 
happy if th^^T^e had been anything to be happy about. 

There came a knock at the door. She unbolted it, and 
the servant handed her a letter. 

It was from Harriet Yarian, and Dorla sat down by the 
window to read it. Another letter fell out from it, which 
had a Milford post mark. She looked curiously at it but 
read Harriet's first. It began : 

^* Dear Dobla, — Mamma received this strange letter this 
morning, and I should have brought it round to you myself, 
but we are just starting for Washington this evening. I 
don't know what you'll think about it. Of course, I'm very 
much distressed. Mamma is quite angry, but I tell her it 
Isn't any fault of yours. You never dreamed it was coming 
to anything like this, and I am sure you did not give him 
uuch encouragement. Or if you did, you could not be sup- 
posed to know he was going to take it so to heart. Girls 
are always blamed for everything, it seems to me. Our 
Milford laundress (do you remember her? that French 
woman who used to do our things so beautifully) was here 
ihls jDoming to get a recommendation from mamma, — and 
ahe M»yB tdl the people are talking about \ia, «ii<i «sftyai^\k»Hi 
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ihamelti]] J joa acted towards hinu I shall always defenid 
you, my dear, no matter what occurs, for you only did what 
•ay other girl would do, in just such circumstances, and 
it isn't £dr to lay it on your shoulders. Write to me ai 
Washington, and don't let this trouble you. Sorry that I 
can't see you to talk it over. We shall be away about a 
month. Good-bye. In greatest haste, yours always, 

«H. H. V." 

When Dorla laid this letter down, it seemed to her her 
neart did not beat, her blood did not move. She could not 
draw her breath, and it was a long moment before she could 
take up the letter from her lap. It was as follows : 

" Mbs. Vaeian. 

" Madam, — I take the liberty of writing to you. I am 
in great trouble, and I write these few lines to tell you my 
son is dying. He was the best son a mother ever had, and 
it is hard to see him go, for he is my all. I do not reproach 
anybody for it. It is God's will. But if he had not seen 
your family ever he would not be now where he is. I 
meant to write a letter to that young lady, but I do not dare 
to trust myself. But I forgive her. Ever since he came 
back from the city (where he went so hopeful and so happy), he 
has not been like himself, and now for six weeks he has been 
lying on his bed, with fever, and such sufferings. But he 
doesn't suffer any now, so the Doctors say, for his mind is 
never here, and he only talks about her all the time. I hope 
God will forgive her, and never make her suffer the half of 
what she's brought into this house. I don't want to say 
harsh things about her. But Mrs. Yarian, it is so hard to 
see him die, and to know it needn't have been so. I hope 
you will forgive my boldness in writing to you, I am very 
unhappy, for my boy was aU I had, and I am afraid it is mort 
than I can stand. 

'^Eespectfully yours, 
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There were some capitals that were unnecessary in thii 
letter, and the signature was rather unconventional; aU 
this Dorla saw; the cramped handwriting looked so exactly 
like Amanda's efforts. She sat still, like one frozen, and 
tried to take in what the strange letter meant. She read it 
over, time after time, from the date to the signature. The 
sense of it seemed to creep into her brain slowly; she did 
not receive it at once. She took in the sense of it, some- 
way like this : 

'^ Then he is very ill, this young man who was so healthy 
and strong-looking; very ill indeed. Dying. May be he is 
dead already ; this letter is dated — let me see, dated — Mil- 
ford, the sixth of February. Yes, it is many days ago. He 
may be dead already ; think of it, anybody so strong and 
well only a few short months ago. I cannot somehow take 
it in. I never thought about his dying, and it is his mother 
who writes ; that gentle, pale, worn-out looking woman that 
we saw once when we stopped at the gate with him. He 
seemed so fond of her ; and she hasn't any other child. The 
father is dead too ; she is all alone. Poor woman, it is a 
terrible calamity. She says be was so good : I'm sure he 
was, not wild and bad like Harry. O ! is not this a sad 
thing ! That he should have to go, and so many men who 
only ruin themselves and give sorrow to those that care for 
them, to stay ; so young too, with the chance of living such 
a good life, having children, and making the old house bright 
and pleasant. She will have to live always by herself, dreary 
and mo*-bid, with all the windows shut up close, and nobody 
fo look after the cattle and the farm. She will die soon 
herself, it is not likely she can live without him, when she 
has lived for him only for so many years. Oh, what a train 
'>f miserable things. I wonder how it has all come to pass — I 
•lon't understand how anybody can dare to say — O God t 
If it should be true. If it should in any little way be trne. 
Cfl&Ui An J, any way to blame. O Lord I have mercy upon mt 
— donh let me think thisthin^. DonH let U be true. ^n% 
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from this or I want to die. What have I ever done to 
make it right that I should bear a thing like this. Oh, why 
— O I it isn't, isn't true. I didn't lead him on to this. I 
never said a word to make him think I liked him. I hate 
Harriet Yarian. I wish that I had never seen her. 
I wish that I were dead. I never have any pU/as- 
ure but it brings a punishment. I do not thilik I 
am worse than other girls, and yet see the things 
that happen to me. O, such an awful, awful thing as this. 
It is like murder ; it is not any better. I shall have the 
blood of that man always against my soul. Because I liked 
to look pretty, and be admired, this has all come about. 
Because it pleased me to think that people talked about me, 
I shall have to feel that they are talking about me always 
now in another cruel way. I told Harriet not to ask him 
to go with us that night, but someway she did ask him, and 
there the trouble was. It never would have come to this, i£ 
he had not gone with us that night and got on such familiar 
terms. It is so awful to think of what our little schemings 
bring about. And how well I remember, one day, when we 
were all sitting at the Bluff, I looked up and saw his eyes 
on me, as if he could not look away. And it gave me a 
strange sort of pleasure (O, how wicked I must have been), 
iK> think that he was in love with me and never saw anybody 
else. That was the only time I ever thought so ; but here is 
this come upon me. All this for that one thought. O, it is 
not just, it is not right. I will not believe I ought to bear 
this load for that one little sin. O, if I were only dead. O, 
if I were the only one to suffer, it might be possible to carry it^ 
but to think of that poor woman, and that man whose soul 
was gone perhaps even before I read this letter. O, if he 
were not ready I If his soul is lost for want of some prayer, 
pome preparation. This is more, this is worse than I can 
puffer — Oh, how wicked I am growing — how my heart rebels 
— If I had somebody to help me, Boviia\>o^^ ^ %"a^ ^ ^^x\^ 
Boiaebody to tell me what to do. O, mo\\ifeT\ mo\XvRx\ \it»:^ 
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Sbr me ; pray far year poor Dorla ; ask God to take thii 
Load away from me, and forgive me all I've done.^' And 
with a cry, she cast herself upon her knees, and burst into 
violent sobs 

It was an ordeal for so young, so conscientious a person, 
ind one so very isolated in position. There was no one to 
take a disinterested view of it all, and tell her what she 
ought to do. With her brain stunned by this calamity, 
which had fired her conscience with such flaming accusa- 
tions and left her judgment paralyzed, she was to decide 
upon what to do ; and what she did, then, was to be the 
most important doing of her life. When she rose from her 
knees, ashy white, and shaking all over, she had resolved 
what to do. She went to the clock to see the hour ; her 
eyes were so blinded and scorched with crying, she could not 
see across the room. It was almost five o'clock. She went 
to the table and hunted among the things there for a 
morning paper, and searched it hurriedly. But no list of 
the Erie trains was given in it, and she laid it down and 
turned over the papers in her desk for a time table. She 
was trembling so, it seemed to her, somebody ought to take 
care of her and do things for her. She wished she might 
call Amanda, somebody to find out for her what she wanted 
to know, but that was impossible. So putting on her bonnet 
and cloak, in some way, she made herself ready and went 
out, alone, into the street. 

The gas was lit in the street lamps, the outer doors were 
shut and shades were down. She had rarely been so late 
outside the house without attendance; this added to her 
feeling of bewilderment. There was a depot, at which she 
felt sure she could find time tables of all the roads, not 
more than half a mile away. To that she went ; through 
iMckmen and newsboys, and policemen and expressmen, 
and cars and carriages and baggage wagons, she found her 
^^Bjyinto the o&ce and at some desk. There, some one took 
pftyiUk her and told her what she waaled V> \EiiQr«^ voi^ 
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iTen wrote it down on a piece of paper. It is poBssble that 
■he looked so agitated, the man feared she would not re- 
member what he told her otherwise. There was no train till 
the next morning, at least none that it would be possible for 
her to reach. She must go home and wait till then. 

She hardly knew, afterward, how she had passed the time 
that intervened ; some heavy hours of sleep, and a horrid, 
horrid wakening. The day was raw and damp and chilly. 
After she was in the cars, it began to rain. She felt cold, 
so cold, all the time. Things looked worse to her to-day 
than they had looked yesterday. She was used to the 
thought now, indeed, it seemed centuries old; she felt as 
if the time had never been, when she had not known poor 
Hothermel lay dying, and she was the one whose vanity and 
folly had made it so. But with this thought and its dire 
train, had joined another, since those heavy hours of sleep, 
and that was the thought of what people would say about 
her going to Milford to see him, dead or dying, and throw- 
ing herself at his mother's feet and crying out for pardon, 
what the Yarians, what the people at Milford, what the 
servants at home, what everybody would think if they saw 
her, practically and severely, going on this strange errand ; 
what in fact, was the character of this errand, and whether 
she were wise in going on it. A thousand doubts arose ; 
she shrank from the daylight view of it But she never 
thought of drawing back; only it was like walking to 
the stake, without any certainty of anything except the 
pain. 

She was quite unused to travelling alone — ^the getting her 
ticket, the watching for the station, were all so many alarm- 
ing things. When at last they reached the station, she 
started as violently as if she had not been looking for it for 
an hour. Somebody called out something about the Milford 
itage; she followed the direction pointed out, and was put into 
the stage. SLe took the furthest Beat \i^\!\<d \)ti<^ ca%j^^ \^^ 
women fc Uowed her, and a man, wrap^d w.^ Vxi %. ^Qid^» q^mX 
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Bnd with buckskin mittens on. These were all the passengera 
The women talked a little to each other, and complained of 
the cold, or rather of the damp, for it was not very cold. 
The man looked awkward and uncomfortable, and stamped 
his feet occasionally to keep them warm, and leaned out of 
the window very often to see if they were not soon to stait. 
But it took a long time to strap the two lean trunks upon 
the rack, and to get the mail bag from the office, and to 
settle well under the driver^s seat a demijohn, a box of 
herring and a can of oil. It takes a good while to do things 
in the country, particularly in winter, and when they have 
all day before them. 

But the poor young stranger on the furthest seat — some- 
times she felt benumbed and callous, and then there wouU 
shoot across this apathy a fever flush of trepidation. She 
more than once put out her hand towards the coach-door, 
with a sudden ungovernable resolve to fly, to hide hersi^V 
till the train passed through the town that would take her to 
New York. She felt at moments as if it were useless for her 
to fight against the fate that was carrying her step by step 
towards the bedside of the man whom she had injured, 
towards the presence of the mother who could not even 
" trust herself to write to her," towards publicity, towards 
curious eyes and busy tongues ; then she felt at another 
moment, as if she had lost all conscience and all care for the 
judgment of Almighty God, and as if escape from the 
position to which she had condemned herself in her repent- 
%nce was what she would fight for, die for, and be therewith 
content. These were the struggles that went on in her poor 
brain, as she sat trembling, shrinking back in her corner of 
the coach, her face hidden by a veil, all alone, a hundred 
miJ3S from home, going on such an errand, naturally so far 
from brave, and so exaggeratedly womanish in her fear of 
vong'ies and eyes. Of course, the cold, hard hand of con 
science kept her to the course on which she seemed sent by 
&te, Tf it bad been death to which fthe w«A^ava^,^v^^wJi^ 
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ittiTe gone as she went now, with straggles, but with cer- 
tainly. 

At last the coach started, and with little notice from the 
shnt houses and empty sidewalks, rolled out of the town. 
The rain was now only a drizzling mist, bat it ate to the 
very bone. A coafc of snow must have been lying even 
yesterday over all the country, and to-day's rain was wash- 
ing it slowly off. Great patches of it lay on the fields, 
and along the fences, but no longer white and fresh. The 
fields, where they were uncovered, looked sodden and lifeless, 
the roads were uneven and full of mud, and deeply worn 
with the winter's travel. The trees were still, there was no 
wind, their bark was wet with the rain, their roots soaking 
in the unwholesome earth. The brook by the roadside was 
embedded in thick ice, and silent. A dreary thin mist hung 
low over the land, not thick enough to hide it, or to soften 
its blank cheerlessness. No cattle were in the fields, no 
life about the hills. During their long drive they met no 
living creature. The few farm-bouses looked silent and un- 
tenanted. Dorla looked out of the window, and thought of 
the last time she had gone over this road. What a contrast 
to this day was the brilliant sky of that ; the green and 
yellow fields, the woods smitten with early Autumn, the 
smooth road, the grassy bank beside them, the glancing 
brook, the fences touched with moss, and now and then 
twined with straggling vines, the ferns upon the rocks, tlir 
cattle in the fields, the birds about the trees, the squirrels 
darting along the fence beside them. And oh, the merr^ 
and unthinking people who looked upon it all, and said 
" good-bye." Dorla said to herself, which day is the dream, 
that day or this. And not four months apart. 

The three passengers did not say much : they were sh^ 
country people and did not know each other well, and were 
perhaps a little uncertain of their silent neighbor. Dorla 
listened eagerly to hear if anything shovAd'H^ ^\<^ ^i^x)^ ''^^ 
dothnmeJB. She had kept her xnixid \>\i«^ ^>J>cv «. ^\*\«w^ 
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■oit of speculation, about the way in which she should prolv 
ably hear if he were already dead. She said to herself 
*' may be I shall meet the funeral train ; that would be like 
a novel. Or perhaps some one will call out the news as we 
drive up to the post-office. Or, I shall not hear it till I 
get into the house, and the mother will point me to the room 
where he lies in his coffin, and curse me, and tell me to go out 
from her sight. Or as is more probable, I shall find he has 
been dead for days, and the raw yellow clay of some new 
graiB will catch my eye as we drive past the cemetery. 
Whichever way it is to be, how I wish that I could know, 
It is so much easier to bear yourself rightly if you know 
what is \o come upon you." 

But none of these thing were to come upon her, alas. 

As they drove over the bridge across the Vandermarck, 
and she felt that they were in the village, the same impulse 
to escape came upon her, and she stretched out her hand to 
the door. 

" Do you want to get out here ? " said one of the women. 

^^ Shall I call the driver ? " said the man, glad of some- 
thing to say and the prospect of something to be done. 

^^ No I " she said faintly, sinking back into the comer. 
" It is further on. No matter." 

O, the village, with its dismal silent streets, its shut up 
houses. O would it ever be summer again in it ; would 
these bare trees ever ^^ flush into variety again." The hotels 
were partly closed, the cottages shut up. She thought of 
the little piazzas grouped with gay colored dresses ; of the 
white parasols flitting up and down the village street ; of the 
pretty children with their nurses ; parties of pleasure going 
off in the great wagons to the woods and falls. Aroimd the 
Rtore and the post-office were two or three country wagons 
tied ; a solitary man came out to get the mail bag from the 
driver. Another man came to the steps of the coach and put 
/vV he$d in at the window to collect the £Eire, and to know 
w-here the four paasengers were to \>e Bibt 4wiu ^Y\:iib isuh^ 
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ind one of the women were to be left somewhexs about iht 
village, near. The other woman was to be taken half-way on 
the road to Dingman's. 

''And you/' said the collector of the fare, with a nod, 
looking at Dorla. She gasped for breath, and spoke twice 
before the words came clear. He did not even then quite 
get the name, and she had to say it over. He said, ^^ which 
Rothermel," for there were two. She had to explain where 
the Bothermels lived to whose house she would be taken. 

'^ Ah,'' he said, and he looked at her with a shade of curi- 
osity. This was the first time that she had spoken the name. 
It gave her a strange sensation. 

Hanging by the coach door, he called out to the driver 
to go on, and so they drove down the main street of the 
▼illage. One of the passengers was to be lefb at the last 
hotel on the street. There, two or three men were standing 
about the steps, and there the demijohn and the box of herring 
were to be ^taken down. The men talked a little to each 
other. One on the piazza said to a man who had got on the 
box with the driver : 

" Have you heard from George Rothermel to-day? " 

^'No," said the man addressed. ^^He was alive last 
night, lying very low." 

'^ You've got a passenger inside for Rothermel's," said the 
collector of the fares, looking up to the driver ; he was 
*' settling" with the proprietor of the can of oil and the 
herrings. ^^ Tou'll leave her, as you take that other woman 
down to Dingman's." 

'* ^ right," the driver said, and after a few professional 
details, gathered up the reins and started at a steady pace 
fer Kothermel's. 

The fiirm lay about a mile and a half out of the village, 
on the river road ; Dorla had often walked beyond it in the 
Bummer. Now, as they went splashing and rolling through 
the rough and muddy road, she felt aa ii i^ ii<s^^T ^^^c^ Y^i«9»c 
We ibMt abe eonld have done ao. And ^«Y>) '^\ksii ^^ %xiX 
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eaught sight of the house, no longer hidden by the si]rToijiicl> 
ing troes, s)ie fdlt a shock as if they had come too quick, and 
she were unprepared for being there as soon. In fact, unpre- 
paredness was what she felt more than any of the emotioni 
she had anticipated. Though she had had so many hours to 
prepare herself, and had thoughts of nothing else, she was in 
a state of bewilderment, and did not know what she should 
say, or whether she could say anything at all. 

** Here you are," called out the driver from his seat ; 
while the wom«i inside, seeing perhaps her trepidation, 
pushed the coach door open for Ker, and offered to help her 
to get out. She stammered thanks, and got out by herself, 
and tried to shut the door. The driver, rather impatient per 
haps at being brought so far out of his way on this chilly driz 
zling day, started forward abruptly, and left her standing 
alone at the gate. Before she got it open, he was half-wa? 
down the hill. 

The house stood back about fifty feet from the road ; a 
path paved with brick and bordered with flower beds led up 
to the small piazza. The front windows of the house were 
all closed ; across the fresh paint of the piazza floor tberf 
was not a single foot mark ; the gate had opened as if unused 
Of course, bat Dorla did not see it, there was a second gate 
and a second path that led up to another entrance, that of the 
familiar and comfortable region of sitting-room and kitchen. 
No one had seen her come ; she was all alone before a dead, 
silent house, nvust she awaken it ? Even at that moment 
she felt the impulse to fly and save herself. But instead of 
yielding to it, she walked to the door, and with a hand that 
almost refused obedience, knocked. No answer came, the 
faint sound died away, and she stood, shivering with cold 
and fear, uncertain what to do. The rain dripped from the 
dead leaves of the honeysuckle on the lattice ; she thought, 
bow strdnge that Chinese honeysuckles keep their leaves all 
winter. She never could lose anything, even in her greatest 
momenta of excitement. Then h*^! eye« ic^^ w^qu \bai&& tiilL 
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dim plants, we J loatted from the winter. ^^ What can oottn* 
by people see in dahlias, that they take such care of them ? ** 
ihe thought. *^ Tall, stifiT, artificial things. Oh, if they donH 
come sooi^ I shall die of this damp chill stillness. I wish the 
wind blew. This is horrible. I don't know whether I am 
sJive or dead. I must knock once again.'' 

And again she knocked, this time accidentally making a 
louder noise. Then, after a moment, came a sound of steps 
within, and the unbarring of the door. At that, her heart 
stood still ; and when the door opened a little way, and a 
servant appeared, she was really too choked to speak a syl- 
lable. The woman asked her what she wanted, and that 
had the effect of rousing her a little. 

^^ I want to speak to Mrs. Rothermel," she said in a low 
voice. 

The servant motioned her to come inside, and took her 
into a large square room at the left of the hall, that might 
have been the family vault, for all the warmth and light of 
it. It struck a horror to the very soul of the youug visitor^ 
it was as much worse as possible than the raw cold outside. 
She shuddered from head to foot, and thrust her hands 
tighter in her muff. The servant rattled and battered for 
some time at one of the windows, and finally threw back a 
shutter. Then taking a chair, she planted it in the centre 
of the room, and told the young lady to sit down, and went 
away. She was so cold and bewildered, she really had no 
thought of what was to come ; she saw, as in a dream, the 
ungainly pattern of the ingrain carpet on the fioor, and the 
photographs in their oval gilt frames on the wall, the big un- 
used books, and the two or three shells upon the table between 
the windows. In a moment more the woman came back, and 
Void her she had better come into the sitting-room and warm 
Lerself ; she'd have to wait a while, for Mrs. Rothermel was 
maidng something in the kitchen and couldn't leave it for a 
minute. Thereupon, Dorla followed hex m^ «. xc^xcl ^ >^^ 
Mdir of the house. This room wa^ ^oxk!^) «si<\ t^^<&^ ^oaat 
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ioW| mnDing aorosB the back of the houae, bvt it was wun, 
and had many windows, which made it very li^t. It waa 
home-like and natural, with no attempt at ornament; no 
aheUa, and no oval photographs. There were one or two 
deep, xunfbrtahle, leather-covered chairs, and a ^ settee ** 
with a tnikey red cover on it ; a tall dock ; twa or three 
banging book-shelves, and an old-&shioned secretary. There 
were two lamps on the chimney piece, an inkstand and a 
match stand. And on a little shelf near, were some pipes 
and a tobacco pondu And in a comer of the room, with a 
window on each side, stood a small mdodeon, and on it, apile 
of old music books, and some newer sheets of music. The 
sin^t of these things gave Dorla a strange and sudden emo- 
tion. She felt cold and dull no longer, but stirred to the 
very hearts There was such an oppressive silence : the tick- 
ing of the dock alone broke it, and the careful movementa 
in the room overiiead. 

Presently, the door leading from the kitchen opened and 
■ome one came in. Dorla recognised in an instant the 
iBothw. She was a sweet, ddicate>looking old woman, 
ordinarily pale^ but tcMlay a little flushed with her worit 
ibout the fire, and perhaps some agitation. 

^^ I am sorry ,^ she said, coming across the room, and ad> 
justing her apron as she came; ^^ I am sofTy you had to 
wait so long. Sit down> won^t you? I don^i believe I 
know just who it isw I find I don^t temenber frees as I 
esedtodow'^ 

Doda stood, pale as ashie& The old woman went on 
ywiking with embarrassment. 

^ You must excuse me my dear, fi>r not being able to call 
yoa by your name. I always was a little v^ to be i:igqi > 
iiiL But since this trouble, I am hardly able to reoMnbev 
whaA I want to say from one minuto to another. ]\a all 
Miihiiiiji^ and hdpless.^ 
Ajmi a little sob or inoan cloeed the sentence^ 
her hand before \^r e^^a. 
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^Mm. Bothermel,'* began Dorla, in a low tone, st&rCuig 
lowards her, and then stopping and clasping her hands to 
gethelr, instead of putting them upon the broken and suffer 
ing old woman, ^^ Mrs. Bothermel, I don't expect you tc 
know my face, and I wish you did not know my name. 
You hate me — ^you think that I have done you wrong; 
and may be it is true. I have come to tell you that I di(* 
Qot mean it — ^that I am broken-hearted to have given any 
body pain. I never dreamed of making him unhappy, be- 
lieve me. I am not a girl that could do such a thing as 
that ; I am not the sort of person that you think me. I 
may have been foolish and vain. I suppose I was, but it 
is not in my nature to trifle with anybody. Oh, if you 
could only know what I have suffered since Mrs. Vacian 
sent your letter to me, you would be sorry for me a little. 
I came here without stopping a moment, even to think 
about it. I felt as if I should die, if you would not say 
you could forgive me. Oh, tell me that you can, and that 
you believe me ; indeed, indeed I speak the truth.'' 

She held her clasped hands imploringly towards the 
mother, who, steadying herself by the table near which they 
«(tood, looked at her bewildered. ^^ And this is Miss St. 
John," she baid, slowly, ^^ Dorla, that he talks about. 1 
thought she was a great beauty, and always very fine." 

^' Oh, no, no, I am not," she exclaimed, eagerly. ^^ I at. 
not beautiful, nor anything. I am very plain and quiet, 
and try to be a good girl and do my duty when I know 
what it is. Don't condemn me, don't be hard on me. Do 
I look as if I could do a thing like that, lead a man on to 
tike me, and then break his heart. Oh, say you don't be 
lieve it ; say it is not tnie I " 

** No, I don't believe it ! " cried the poor woman, stretch- 
Lng out her arms to Dorla. ^^I don't believe it; and I 
shank €k>d it isn't true." 

Dorla threw herself into her armS) ooiiiL ^^0^ inSbL \^aa 
shgndonment of relief, as if the ^ocda \aA x^^^eiA!^^ V«a 
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The poor mother clasped her arms about her and wept mtk 
her. 

" I could not believe, for a long time," she said, in a bro 
ken voice at last, ^^ that any one had meant to deceive my 
boy.'' 

*< How could they ? " said Dorla. " So kind, and good, 
tnd so straightforward." 

" So gentle and so good a son," moaned the poor woman. 
" So careful for his mother always ; you might be sure he 
oould love the one he set his heart upon. Poor George I 
Oh, if he only knew." 

" Oh, what a load you have taken from my heart I " said 
Dorla, " since you say that you believe me and will forgive 
me .for what I have been so unhappy as to do. If I could 
only comfort you in any way, or help you in any way to 
bear your dreadful sorrow. But I know that is impossi- 
ble." 

*' You have helped me," said the poor woman, with tremb 
ling arms, still clasped about her. '^ It helps me to have 
no hard feelings towards anybody in the world. I can bear 
it from God, but I couldn't bear it from a woman. God 
Almighty has a right to do what He pleases with us all. I 
can submit to Him ; it is very different when there is no 
wrong from any one." 

^^ Yes," said Dorla, softly, *' I am sure I know how you 
tbel about it. Grief is very diffeirent from bitterness." 

"I never was one to have hard feelings," said the poor 
mother, dryinjg her eyes as she sat down on the settee, trem- 
bling stilly so that she could scarcely stand. ^' I have al- 
ways l>een one for peace. It has never been my way to have 
hard thoughts of people. I have had a good many troubles, 
first and last, but that hasn't ever been among them. But 
oiow, when it came to George — when it came to giving him 
np for — ^for — " 
c And she- cried again, as if the very memory of the pain 
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ber lips upon her poor shaking hands, and whispered, ^' Do 
not say it, it makes me so unhappy. '' 

** No, I won't say it," she answered, suppressing her soba, 
** For maybe God meant it all along. I know you did not do 
it evilly, I know you are a good honest girl, and he only 
misunderstood. " 

" That was it indeed," said Dorla, eagerly. " You know 
liow easy it is to be led all astray by some little word, some 
little bit of a mistake." 

" Yes " said Mrs. Rothermel, with a deep sigh. " I know 
how that can be ; for I know how near George's father was 
to going away and never speaking, for some little thing I 
did and never meant it. Men are so quick ; they don't stop 
to reason when they are in love, they think a woman mean^ 
every thing, and never think that she has feelings too." 

Dorla felt the blood rushing to her face : she saw she had 
been misunderstood, but she had not the hardihood to put 
her companion right, though she tried to say something to 
correct th3 error without wounding her with the hard truth. 
But her incoherent words passed for agitation; the poor 
mother only put her arms again around her, and passed her 
hand tenderly over her hair ; and she felt her tears fall upon 
her head. Oh I how they scorched and burned her I This 
was worse than it had been before. The poor mother 
thought they had a common sorrow. " If I could only 
make her understand," thought Dorla, in an agony of per- 
plexity. But it was not easy. She had found one to whom 
she could speak of her darling, and she poured out her 
b^rt in broken words of confidence. 

" So handsome," she said, " so clever, so much above all 
the young men about him. He could have married 
anybody, anybody that he had wanted. But he had never 
looked at any of them — never could be coaxed or teased into 
liking any girl in all the country round. People said he 
held himself above them because he^d \isiA «k q^^^ ^^tQti» 
don and bad money. But it wasaH t!hat^ Vt ^w^aXyonvos^^^^ 
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wa$ above them, because he was so different, because he wm 
himself — my pocr, handsome, good boy 1 '' Then wringing 
her hands. ^* O, don't you think God might hear yet, might 
listen if we both asked to have him live. Can't you think of 
some words to say I Maybe I haven't said everything I ought. 
My head feels so I cannot think of things. Pray for him if 
you can my child. Pray for him — ask God to let him stay.** 

Dorla had in her pocket a little book, one of the red- 
ddged family that afforded Harriet Yarian so much innocent 
amusement, and she took it and began to look for a prayer 
ihe had said many times already for poor George, since she 
heard of his condition. She was still kneeling by Mrs. 
Bothermel, with her arms in her lap, and she only bent hex 
head lower, and read the prayer in a voice just audible. 
There was a long silence ; then Mrs. Kothermel, kissing her, 
said it had been a comfort to her. 

'^And now, my dear," she continued, wiping the tear? 
from her fEtce as she got up, '^ you had better come up and 
see him." 

Dorla felt the hot flush all over her face again as she 
heard this. 

^* Perhaps I had better not," she said, recoiling involun- 
tarily. The mother looked startled and pained. 

" Why ? " she asked. " Do you think it would make you 
feel badly ? He is not so very much changed. He is like 
a picture, he is so handsome and so still." 

<< Perhaps it might shock and startle him to see me sud- 
denly," she faltered, holding back. 

** Ah I " said the poor mother with a heavy sigh. ** All 
6he world might come into his room and he wouldn't know 
it. It is days and days sinco he has noticed any one. He 
b past that, my dear, ah, long past that." 

Dorla's hat had fallen to the floor ; she stooped to pick it 

ap, trembling all over. What should she do ? Mrs. Both- 

ermel held out her hand ; she wondered in her heart that 

Dorla oould hesitate a moment a\>out\oo>dii%'V]i:^T^^3i[^Wi% 
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igun. She began to feel that she, for her part, had been 
too many minutes out of sight of it akeadj ; precious min- 
atee of which there were so few left to her. The pull upon 
her heart was always felt when he was out of hex sight, and 
had been ever since he was a baby. 

Dorla conquered the strong feeling that made her reooD 
from this step. 

^^What difference can it make,'' she said to hersell 
^^ Perhaps I owe it to him to look once more upon him, and 
pray beside his death-bed for forgiveness for the vanity that 
killed him." 

She took the mother's hand, and followed her out of the 
room and up the stairs. When they came to the door of 
the sick-room they paused. No sound came from within, 
but the regular motion of a rocking-chair, in which an el- 
derly stout woman sat, near the fire. The mother pushed 
open the door^ and they entered. There was a strong 
smell of vinegar, and Dorla shivered. How she hated the 
smell of vinegar. " Why do country people always have 
vinegar about the room when any one is ill," she thought, 
as they approached the bed. ^^ And why are their souls po 
bound up in patch-work quilts." 

Thus she stood, thinking these very grovelling thoughts, 
beside poor George's bed, and seeing the stars and flowers of 
th<^ pattern on the counterpane with the same eyes that 
looked on his death-stricken &.ce. The woman by the fi^^e 
got up and came towards them in manifest curiosity, fo/ 
Dorla's beautiful hair had partly fallen down, and the emo* 
tions that had been dyeing her cheeks and filling her eye^^ 
made her look very lovely, and the old woman could not 
Imagine who she was and whence she came. The mother 
let go her hand, and stooped with irresistible desire towards 
the poor sufferer on the bed. She smoothed his hair, 
touched his forehead with her hand, and laid the sheet sofUy 
uver his wasted arms. Dorla stood tail, %sid. ctncX^^ «^4 
ahat, lookup down at him. 
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" How do you think he looks ? " said the woman, in het 
ordinary voice, addressing Dorla. Dorla, shocked at the 
tone, made some whispered answer. " Oh, you needn't be 
afraid to speak loud," she said. " He doesn't hear a thing.'' 

" Nothing disturbs him now," said the poor mother, witL 
tears, speaking low from instinct. 

The woman whom they had found in the room, and who " 
iras a neighbor, was a little deaf, and was quite determined 
to enter into communication with Dorla, and satisfy her 
cariosity. She made many observations, and at last, Dorla, 
shocked and frightened, and anxious to put an end to the 
conversation, answered her in her usual voice, possibly a 
little heightened. At this sound, strange and wonderful re- 
sult ! The figure on the bed moved slightly ; a little con- 
traction passed over the features, the eyes opened, and after 
an instant of amazed uncertainty, a smile of intelligence 
came into the eyes, and lifting his feeble hand, he said, 
** You have let me come I " 

A low cry of joy burst from the mother, who raised her- 
iielf up quickly. The neighbor, with an exclamation of 
amazement, pushed Dorla forward, who stooped and took his 
hand in hers. For a moment or two he gazed at her with 
an expression of earnestness and satisfiu:;tion ; then, with a 
long breath, he turned slightly upon his side, and seemed to 
sleep quietly and naturally. He still held her hand, not re- 
laxing his hold when his eyes closed. 

" He'll come round all right now I " cried the old woman, 
jCL exultation. '^ He's past the crisis and has taken the 
right turn." 

Poor Mrs. Rothermel trembled and wept with joy, bend- 
ing down to kiss Dorla, and whispering she had saved him. 

" He hasn't noticed any one for more'n ten days now,'' 

went on the woman in attendance. ^^ He hasn't heard if 

you shouted at him (she was shoutizig now it seemed 

io DorJa.), He^a been like the dead, but he's taken the 

njht trim. See how he sleeps t^eTe)^lkA «^\Mi^^)%sA\adk 
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Bjes are dint Hell pull through now, you mark my 
words." 

There was no need to mark her words, it was enougli to 
mark the changed and relaxed face on ihe pillow, and to 
Aear the even and regular breath that came from his lips. 
The house was in a tumult. One went to summon the 
doctor ; the mother was wild with the sudden hope ; even 
the phlegmatic old woman was restless with excitement. 
Only Dorla sat as if in a trance, holding the thin, heated 
hand in hers, feeling the mother^s tears and kisses raining 
on her cheek, praying that God would hear her prayers, and 
not piinish ber for her cold and stony heart ; for she was 
not glad he was coming back to life. It was all like a 
dream. 

^^ I wish I had not come,^' she said to herself, and then 
asked God to forgive her, when she seemed to have saved a 
life by coming; when He seemed to be granting what she 
had been constantly asking for since — since when? This 
time yesterday she had not heard that he was ill. It was 
not twenty-four hours since she had been quietly, and 
complacently, and comfortably at home, and it seemed as 
if she had been in trouble and perplexity for years, and as 
if she were now almost hardened and remorseless. 



It was night, and Dorla was alone in the spare-room of 
the house, which was unused, cold, and strange. A great 
fire was burning in the stove, but it seemed to make no im- 
pression upon the dead cold air of the room. The result 
most forcible to her senses, was an unfamiliar and disagree- 
able smell of heated iron, and a giddy moving sensation in 
the air, such as you see when the stove is between you and 
ihe daylight. She crept into the bed; it was like lying 
down in the sea and drawing the ice up around you. 

*'If I could get warm I really woxiXd. \i<ci\» t£^\ %m:^- 
tMiing,^ thought the poor girl, shivermj, ^^\i \ oi^l ^>q^^ 
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^^ How do you think he looks ? '' said the woman, in hei 
ordinary voice, addressing Dorla. Dorla, shocked at the 
tone, made some whispered answer. " Oh, you needn't be 
afraid to speak loud," she said. " He doesn't hear a thing." 

" Nothing disturbs him now," said the poor mother, witL 
tears, speaking low from instinct. 

The woman whom they had found in the room, and who ' 
was a neighbor, was a little deaf, and was quite determined 
to enter into communication with Dorla, and satisfy her 
curiosity. She made many observations, and at last, Dorla, 
shocked and frightened, and anxious to put an end to the 
conversation, answered her in her usual voice, possibly a 
little heightened. At this sound, strange and wonderful re- 
sult ! The figure on the bed moved slightly ; a little con- 
traction passed over the features, the eyes opened, and after 
an instant of amazed uncertainty, a smile of intelligence 
came into the eyes, and lifting his feeble hand, he said, 
'* You have let me come ! " 

A low cry of joy burst from the mother, who raised her- 
Aelf up quickly. The neighbor, with an exclamation of 
amazement, pushed Dorla forward, who stooped and took his 
hand in hers. For a moment or two he gazed at her with 
an expression of earnestness and satis&^ion ; then, with a 
long breath, he turned slightly upon his side, and seemed to 
sleep quietly and naturally. He still held her hand, not re- 
laxing his hold when his eyes closed. 

" He'll come round all right now ! " cried the old woman, 
ji exultation. '^ He's past the crisis and has taken the 
righc turn." 

Poor Mrs. Rothermel trembled and wept with joy, bend- 
ing down to kiss Dorla, and whispering she had saved him. 

" He hasn't noticed any one for more'n ten days now," 

went on the woman in attendance. ^^ He hasn't heard if 

you shouted at him (she was shouting tiow it seemed 

^ DotJ&). He's been like the dead, but he's taken the 

right trim. See how he sleepB tlieTe, ^ike «b\Mi^ir})«s>.^\aik 
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Bjes are dint Hell pull through now, you mark my 
words." 

There was no need to mark her words, it was enougli to 
mark the changed and relaxed face on ihe pillow, and to 
Aear the even and regular breath that came from his lips. 
The house was in a tumult. One went to summon the 
doctor ; the mother was wild with the sudden hope ; even 
the phlegmatic old woman was restless with excitement. 
Only Dorla sat as if in a trance, holding the thin, heated 
hand in hers, feeling the mother^s tears and kisses raining 
on her cheek, praying that God would hear her prayers, and 
not punish her for her cold and stony heart ; for she was 
not glad he was coming back to life. It was all like a 
dream. 

^^ I wish I had not come,^' she said to herself, and then 
asked God to forgive her, when she seemed to have saved a 
life by coming; when He seemed to be granting what she 
had been constantly asking for since — since when? This 
time yesterday she had not heard that he was ill. It was 
not twenty-four hours since she had been quietly, and 
complacently, and comfortably at home, and it seemed as 
if she had been in trouble and perplexity for years, and as 
if she were now almost hardened and remorseless. 



It was night, and Dorla was alone in the spare-room of 
the house, which was unused, cold, and strange. A great 
fire was burning in the stove, but it seemed to make no im- 
pression upon the dead cold air of the room. The result 
most forcible to her senses, was an unfamiliar and disagree- 
able smell of heated iron, and a giddy moving sensation in 
the air, such as you see when the stove is between you and 
ihe daylight. She crept into the bed; it was like lying 
down in the sea and drawing the ice up around you. 

*' If I could get warm I really woxM \i<^\» tsjmA ^^s!^- 
tMting,^ thought the poor girl, shivetiog, ^'Ai \ ^x^l ^yyoN.^ 
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get warm, I really am so tired I know I could get asleep, 
without thinking of anything at alL" 

There was a slight smell of kerosene oil which came from 
the lamp which she had just put out, and she buried her 
head in the icy pillow, with an irritated sense of misery. 
What was it to her, she thought, all the remorse, and ex- 
citement, and bewilderment she had gone through ? Noth 
lag if she could only get warm, and stop smelling disagree- 
able things. It was nothing to her that the doctor had 
pronounced this man likely to live, this man whom she had 
come a hundred miles to see, this man who had held her 
hand and called her Dorla, whose mother had wept upoD 
her neck, and called her daughter, whose very neighbors 
had spoken to her as if she had loved him and had come to 
mourn him. It was nothing to her, all this entanglement 
and trouble, nothing, if she might once feel warm again and 
get asleep. Having suffered all she was capable of suffer- 
ing mentally, the carnal part of her took up the fight, and 
carried it on with % fierce rancor. It was ahaoBt daws 
before ihe ilflpl. 




n. 



|T ^as nearly five o'clock, a soft loyelj afternoon in .. 
May, and Dorla was on her knees in church, 
wh3re she had been much and often of late. This 
was the last time that she would come, till she came 
to-morrow, to be married. Plenty of time she had had to 
think it oyer, since that dreary February day, when she 
had found George Hothermel was going to live, — ^plenty of 
time, but not plenty of help; and her own miserable 
thoughts had always revolved in one dark circle. 

^^ I shall never be happy myself. Can I make others so ? 
Sacrifice is the best thing in the world, I have it in my 
power to benefit others by a sacrifice.'' Poor child. It is 
hard to fight these battles alone, and not always wise. That 
afternoon, in her agony of uncertainty, she had risen from 
her knees, and had cast so appealing a look towards the 
clergyman as he passed out of the church, that he had been 
startled and perplexed, and had half turned back to speak 
to her. But it was unconventional ; there were others yet 
in church. So, full of uncertainty also whether he had not 
mistaken the glance, he went away into the robing-room, 
and after he had laid aside his surplice, returned into the 
church, to find that every one else had gone, and Dorla had 
sunk again upon her knees. He lingered, wishing that she 
might look up, and give him a chance to speak to her. 
^ut there is such a barrier of ice between priest and 
people— conventionalities, customs, precedent. What young 
girl would not rather die than go to a distant, dignified 
gentleman for whom she has the veneration, of ^V\i!^Qd. ^<^t 
uuddle age, of parishioner for pastOT^ vcA ^xks q>\v.\> V^t 
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get warm, I really am so tired I know I could get asleepf 
without tbiiiking of anything at alL" 

There was a slight smell of kerosene oil which came from 
the lamp which she had just put out, and she buried her 
head in the icy pillow, with an irritated sense of misery. 
What was it to her, she thought, all the remorse, and ex- 
citement, and bewilderment she had gone through ? Noth 
iag if she could only get warm, and stop smelling disagree- 
able things. It was nothing to her that the doctor had 
pronounced this man likely to live, this man whom she had 
come a hundred miles to see, this man who had held her 
hand and called her Dorla, whose mother had wept upoD 
her neck, and called her daughter, whose very neighbors 
had spoken to her as if she had loved him and had come to 
mourn him. It was nothing to her, all this entanglement 
and trouble, nothing, if she might once feel warm again and 
get asleep. Having suffered all she was capable of suffer- 
ing mentally, the carnal part of her took up the fight, and 
carried it on with % fierce rancor. It was ahaoBt daws 
before ihe ilepl. 




n. 



|T ^as nearly five o'clock, a soft loyelj afternoon in 
May, and Dorla was on her knees in church, 
wh3re she had been much and often of late. This 
was the last time that she would come, till she came 
to-morrow, to be married. Plenty of time she had had to 
think it oyer, since that dreary February day, when she 
had found George Hothermel was going to live, — plenty of 
time, but not plenty of help; and her own miserable 
thoughts had always revolved in one dark circle. 

^^ I shall never be happy myself. Can I make others so ? 
Sacrifice is the best thing in the world, I have it in my 
power to benefit others by a sacrifice." Poor child. It is 
hard to fight these battles alone, and not always wise. That 
afternoon, in her agony of uncertainty, she had risen from 
her knees, and had cast so appealing a look towards the 
clergyman as he passed out of the church, that he had been 
startled and perplexed, and had half turned back to speak 
to her. But it was unconventional ; there were others yet 
in church. So, full of uncertainty also whether he had not 
mistaken the glance, he went away into the robing-room, 
and after he had laid aside his surplice, returned into the 
church, to find that every one else had gone, and Dorla had 
Bunk again upon her knees. He lingered, wishing that she 
might look up, and give him a chance to speak to her. 
^at there is such a barrier of ice between priest and 
people — conventionalities, customs, precedent. Wha^^^g 
girl would not rather die than go to a distani 
gentleman for whom she has the veneration of 
middle age, of parishioner for pastoT^ ux^ 
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row met her eyes whichever way she turned them, ftnd where 
it was only better to be, because she could not think aa 
ceaselessly and uselessly as she did in church. One cannot 
live always at high tragedy pitch ; and by to-morrow she waa 
tame and dull enough to please even her own sense of duty. 
She literally did not care what happened to her — and though 
i/ip the last moment she never lost her faith that something 
would happen to prevent the marriage, it was only a faint 
surprise to her to find that nothing did, and that she was 
married to (Jeorge Rothermel. She went through the service 
with quiet self-possession, and the clergyman, who had been 
haunted with her wild appealing look of the night before, 
was quite reassured, and accused himself of great folly, and 
congratulated himself that he had not exhibited it by speak- 
ing to her in the church. 

Very few witnessed her marriage, and fewer still came to 
the house afterward, — for poor Dorla knew very fev people, 
and was shy of asking even those she knew. Some middle- 
aged, quiet people who had been her mother's friends, the 
elderly gentleman who was her guardian, a school- mate (with 
whom she bad exchanged the inevitable girlish promises), 
and some plain out-of-town connections of the Rothermels, 
were all who were invited. The Yarians were away, to 
Dorla's great relief — (all the discussion of her resolutiop 
had been by letter). Every one talked in low tones, and 
appeared ill at ease ; it was not very festive. Only Dorla 
seemed quite unembarrassed and quiet. She went about 
among the guests in her white clothes, apparently forgetting 
ihat she was a bride, ana got pictures for some children to 
iuuk at, and made the old ladies comfortable, and provided 
for the wants of every one, in the most matter-of-fact way. 
George stood in an awkward rapture of bliss. He was the 
only one of the party who at all came up to the requirements 
of the occasion. Some one congratulated her on the fine 
^oather, and she looked inquiring. 
*^0, I forf(oU^^ she said, witVi a \aM^. "^xjA. \i ^aan^ 
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■ladi of a laugh. It might have been somebody eWa wed- 
dixig for all the sentiment she had about the sWs shining 
on her. Even when she went to cut the bride-cake, followed 
by three or four awe-struck children, she seemed principally 
intent upon having them each take a very large slice. And 
apon the conclusion of a congratulatory speech from her 
guardian, she turned to a servant and begged that the base* 
ment door should be shut, and the smell of fried oysters if 
possil)le kept below, showing that she had not followed the 
good gentleman's remarks, nor appropriated any of the 
flowers of speech with which he had been strewing her 
path. 

It was not a very picturesque nor a very brilliant begin- 
ing, her young school-mate thought, who had, with her, often 
whispered confidential anticipations about this great, this 
inevitable day, ** this day their souls had singled out of time 
and marked for bliss." Certainly it was rather tame, rather 
disappointing. Middle-aged people, and people not much 
used to society, might have thought it all very well, but to 
Dorla's contemporaries it was chilling, and Dorla, with all 
her beauty, was not at all one's ideal bride, and had an ex- 
pression that would have suited much better black serge and 
starched muslin, than lace and orange flowers. Altogether 
it was incongruous, and the young people were glad to go 
%way. 




jFTER all the high tragedy of the time preceding her 
marriage day, the dullness of the day itself, and the 
weariness and discomfort of the days of her 
wedding journey, it was, perhaps, illogical and common- 
place, but Dorla became rather happy and contented. She 
loved the country with all her nature, and had a feeling of 
thankfidness that she was to be in it alwa^^^ «aA ^^^\.^E!\ 
p/ the lif^ she had left without regret. "Baete ^«^ ^bn».^ 
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relief in knowing that everything was settled, and ibal 
she need ask herself no more questions. She had great 
need of rest, and it was almost happiness to her to have 
it. The country was lovely ; there was much beauty in her 
new home, with all its simplicity, and she was left a great 
deal to herself. No one preyed upon her and demanded her 
attention, as in the days of that weary wedding journey. 
George was away almost all the day, either about his farm 
business, or at his law office in the village. And dear old Mrs. 
Rothermel was so happy, and so proud of her daughter-in* law, 
she made herself her slave, and was consequently busy as a 
slave from morning to night. Dorla had a pony-caiTiage and 
a pony which she could drive herself; she bad the blessed 
woods in which to roam and be silent, the fields in which to 
be free and to breathe the sunshine ; ferns, violets, anemones, 
clover, butter-cups, and wild roses. These were the things 
that always came into her mind when she recalled that first 
month of her country life. She had always spent June in the 
city before ; this was a revelation to her. The garden beds 
were full of the trophies that she brought from her long 
rambles in the woods. To be sure they never lived, but it 
was such an occupation, such an interest to her — dear little 
ferns, how she loved them, and how delicious the smell of 
the soft brown earth. Sometimes they grew on such beau- 
tiful pieces of rock, and then she dragged home as much of 
the rock as she could carry, and put them in the shade, and 
hung over them day by day with solicitude. The house was 
filled with moss-covered bits of branches, with tassels of 
chestnut blossoms, with curious leaves, with wild buckwheat, 
with endless, endless bunches of ferns and vines. What a 
lunacy it must have seemed to the dear old mother-in-law ! 
But everything that the beautiful young creature did, who 
had come to make George happy, was right, and to be ap- 
proved in her eyes. The ^^ brakes " and dead branches were 
UJ sacked, and she would not even call old bird's oesti 
rubbiais. 
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I>0i4a did not know anything of country housekeeping, 
Mid would fain have learned^ obedient to h&f sense of duty. 
But dds was desecration. The old mother only lived to 
serve her, and she was permitted to have no share in any 
houseJiold duty. It was quite en regis for her to have any- 
thing she wanted, and no innovations were looked upon as 
painful. Her own room was refurnished for her by Georgf 
before she came, and was very fresh and pretty. The parloi 
was a sorrow to her, and George had divined it after a feiK 
days, so that was all changed. And before June was over, 
it was really a charming room, white matting, white muslin 
at the windows, pale cretonne over the horse hair offences, 
some pretty pictures that Dorla had brought with her, two 
or three quaint and graceful chairs, a screen, some candle- 
sticks and vases foi* the mantelpiece. All the fireboard 
abomination was done away with^ some old andirons brought 
from the garret, and a low fender, and there on cool evenings 
blazed a cheerful fire. A marble-topped table, whose ugli- 
ness made one quail, was covered with cretonne to match 
the furniture, and a fluted border. There stood the pretty 
lamp, some new books cut and uncut, Dorla's dainty work 
basket, and a vase of flowers. The room was quite a pleas- 
ure to her. In the morning it was full of sunshine ; in the 
afternoon it was cool and shadowy. George considered it a 
miracle of art, and his mother brought her visitors to see it,"^ 
on tip-toe, as if it were asleep and must not be disturbed. 
They sat in the sitting-room, and Dorla was not always 
called to see them. Of course they did not like her, with 
all her graciousness ; the one thing people never forgive, is 
superiority. All were sure Dorla did not want to know 
ih^m, and felt she was above them. This was the one little 
trial that obscured the ferns and the violets, and made her 
iccasionally remember that there were other things besides 
ihese inanimate ones, that would have to be &ced by« 
uid-by, and that she could not rest forevet ^^-^d dxnra^ 
M abe was doing n>w. Why don^t tine^f ^^k!te xofc ^V«i^ 
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Oeorge and his mother do so much? sle woudenid iiiM» 
oendy. 

n«H>x>3e was so devoted and so good to her, and so proud 
of her, she would have been a heathen if she had not begun 
to feel some kind of affection for him. He also had a good 
deal of delicacy, and did not bore her very much, and 
was so happy, he was willing to do all that any body asked 
of him, and that was a good deal, between his law and his 
farm. He had some tact, and soon saw what pleased her, 
what expressions to avoid, what occupations to keep out of 
sight, what interests to assume. Added to this he was very 
good-looking, and had learned to dress himself in good taste ; 
she was less and less offended every day, and was gradually 
surrounded by the refinements that were necessary to her. 
If she had put it into words, she would have said, *' How 
thankful. I ought to be that I did my duty. Now I am 
really happy." It was indeed a pleasure to be worshipped 
and waited on by two such people as George and his mother ; 
and she felt all the time that without any effort of her own, 
she was making them entirely happy. And the little shadow 
of the neighbors' disapproval fell across her path but 
seldom. 

Thus Jime wore away ; and it was like being awaken dd 
out of a peaceful dream, when one afternoon early in July, 
♦Harriet Varian's shrill voice arrested her half way up the 
cliffs that rose from the orchard at the back of the house, 
and brought her down to level ground, and to the realization 
that the city influx had indeed begun. 

" Why, Dorla, child," cried Harriet, kissing her enthusiaa- 
tically, " we've been here since yesterday, and you haven't 
been to see us. I surely thought you would have been 
down before we were through breakfast." 

** I don't go to the village every day," said Dorla, with 
emban*assment, ^^and I had not heard that you had 

^' Why^ what on earth do you do, \i ^ww ^<^x^\» ^ \ft *!ba 
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rOlage? '' Hturriet asked. '' I shoald think it would be (ihfl 
only- thing to do. You must come and stay a few days 1 1 
the hotel with us after every body comes." 

" I couldn't think of that," said Dorla, h. rriedly. 

** But it's going to be really nice this year," said Harriet* 
'^ Excelleut people coming. Wo shall have a capital time 
Indeed a good many are here already, but things never get 
started for a week or two you see. You know you came 
just in the midst of it all last year. It does seem so funny 
Dorla, to think of your being mamed, and settled here, of 
all places in the world, and of all people in the world, to 
poor George Kothermel ! If anybody had told us last sum- 
mer, do you think we could have believed it possible. Ah! 
what droll things do happen ! " 

Dorla's very throat grew crimson as these words were 
B] token, of which Harriet made a note, for it was all she 
could see under the shade hat of her companion, and tried 
to turn the subject, but went back to it again from very 
fascination. 

** What do you do here all day long ? " she said again, 
looking curiously towards her. 

'^ Do ? why amuse myself and walk and drive as peo- 
ple generally do in the country," said Dorla, with some dig- 
nity. 

" O, then you're not busy, not occupied about — about the 
; ouse ? " 

'^ O, no ; I don't milk the cows, if you mean that, nor make 
the beds, nor bake the bread. Mrs. Rothermel is very fond 
of housekeeping, and she has two excellent servants, and I 
ii*n only in the way about those matters." 

^^ Ah," said Harriet much eiilightened, (this liad been one 
of the objects of her visit) ; " and you don't, really, now 
mind the country so very much V " 

By the country she meant George Itothermel, marrying 
iDelow her and marrying from a seme oi dxxVcj^V^x^ X^^-^ 
mfy oboae to take it literally. 
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''Mind it," she exclaimed, ^^ whj^ I think it is a paradiflo^ 
•nd I hojie I may liye here all my life." 

Harriet gave an exclamation of delight, and called her a 
plucky darling; she did not believe her exactly, but she 
liked to have people stand up to their colors, and she was 
glad to be relieved of a little weight that had rested on fliat 
part of her that she called her conscience. If Dorla declared 
she was so happy, there was an end of it forever. She gave 
her a little hug, and proceeded to ask her a great man) 
questions, and to be very curious in her inspection of every 
thing. Dorla felt it would have to be endured once, and it 
might as well be now • as any time. So she answered pa- 
tiently, and explained the surroundings as well as she could. 
They walked leisurely through the orchard and garden, and 
came towards the house from the side. ^^What room is 
this," she asked. ^' Is it your parlor? And this, the sitting 
room ? And that's where the family sit ? " 

" The fcimily," said Dorla with a flush, " the family — do 
you mean Mrs. Kothermel. She sits there, yes, sometimes — 
BO do I." 

" Oh, yes, of course. Now let us go and see the parlor."* 
HaiTiet was charmed with the parlor, with the porch, with 
the yard and the old trees in front. In fact she had begun 
to think of it as a delightful place, and to wonder whether 
Dorla wouldn't invite her often to make up parties and 
come out there to tea. She pressed her arm affectionately 
as this thought passed through her mind. 

*' It is all charming," she said, " you are delightfully fixed, 
tmd you'll have a lovely summer. Everybody at the hotel 
18 crazy to see you, and you'll be quite the rage." 

" O, thank you," returned Dorla rather curtly, *' I've hau 
en/>ugh of rages." 

" O, nonsense. Don't talk that way," said Harriet, with 
slight embarrassment, and then hastened to change the sub- 
jecv, **Now let me tell you my great news. Who do yon 
think ia coming in a day ot two t ^^ 
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^ 1 ean't imagine, unless it is your brotlier.'' 

<< Kxactlj. How came you to guess it ? Yea. Felix h 
WD. the briny even now, and may be expected to appear at 
any moment.'' 

**How very nice for you. Your mother must be nc 
glad." 

** Yes ; I really never wanted to see him so much before. 
He has been away almost three years. And he is a great 
sensation already. Now if you had not got married, think 
how you would have been delighted with his coming ; the 
girls at the hotel are quite excited at the prospect you must 
know." 

*' I can imagine it," said Dorla, with a smile. " Well, the 
ranks are thinned by one. I am sorry I cannot be 
counted." But she did not look sorry, Harriet thought ; and 
IS she drove away she said to herself sagely, that it takes 
very little to please a woman with a sense of duty. 

And Dorla, as she was left alone, reflected that if Harriet 
Varian were to come there often, she should persuade 
G-eorge to take her to some remoter wild, till the summer 
invasion was at. an end and done. 




lARKIET VAKIAN did come there, every day, foi 
the next week ; Dorla found she must get used to 
it, and George, to her amazement, appeared to like 
it very much. For she brought a great many people 
with her, talked incessantly about the beauty of the place, 
and made George feel of some importance. A very pleasant 
way to be made to feel. It seemed a very fine thing to him 
to have two or three carriages before the gate every after- 
ixoon, and to see flue ladies wandering over the yard and 
orchard, and to hear people in the village say they were 
fretting to be very gay. 

He heggdd Dorh to have atesr-^paxty, wA^^a'JiV^^F^^ 
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Rt her aversion. He wanted her to drive to the villagt 
every morning, and ^^ to see something of people.'' He sent 
baskets of fruit to Mrs. Yarian and Mrs. Bishop, and seemed 
inclined to assume the duty of showing hospitality to all 
Milford and its dependencies. Dorla sighed and resigned 
herself. This was not the way of making him happy that 
she had promised herself, but she supposed it was a good 
discipline for her, and that her feelings were selfish. ^^ It 
was Very easy to make him happy when it was only to do as 
I liked. Now I'll try to be as amiable when it comes to 
doing as I don't like." 

At the end of a week a tea party had been forced upon 
her. " Only six or eight people to begin with, George. II 
we find it a success, it will be easy to have a larger one next 
week." 

George was full of interest about it, Mrs. Rothermel was 
full of care and business about it, and Dorla tried to be 
interested and be patient. It was a fine clear summer 
morning, and when she had watered her poor pining Httle 
ferns, and the languisliing rhododendron that she had trans- 
planted from the hillside, she began to think that she had 
some preparations to make for the fete, and so she adjusted 
the parlor's toilet with many dainty little touches, and then 
went out into the garden and gathered an armful of rosea 
and gay fiowers and brought them in, putting them in a 
gorgeous heap upon a table before her, and then collect- 
ing all the empty vases and glasses, filled them with water, 
nnd set them on the table. 

The parlor looked very pretty ; the windows were open, 
and a littlf^ sunsliino came in through the vines without and 
the muslin curtains within. Everything was so dainty and 
fair. She telt very young and happy, notwithstanding the 
impending U'.a-party ; she sang a little as she filled the vases. 
A.t last there came a sound she did not love, the sound of 
IfarriGt Varian's v(»ice, accompanied by other voices, and 
die stopping of A vehicle outside t\ie fgKXft. 
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' I shall not go," she said, as she heard her name called 
ihrillj. ^^ If she wants me, she will have to come in io see me. 
No doubt there is somebody new she wants me to ask to-night| 
but £ shall not be imposed on. No one else shall come." 

After a moment more of calling, Harriet was heard open- 
ing the gate and lunuing down the path. Not waiting to 
knock, she ran into the hall, and dropping her glasses off her 
nose when she saw Dorla, she hurried up and kissed her. 
She was more out of breath than usual. 

" Why didn't you come out," she said, with a little annoy- 
ance. '^ Quick ! call George and get your things on, we're 
going to the Kamonskill for the morning, and we want you 
and George to get the pony carriage and go with us. Come, 
there is no time to lose." 

" I can't go," said Dorla, " for (Jeorge isn't here. Be- 
sides I go to the Ramonskill every day, and it isn't any nov- 
elty to me." 

"Nonsense ! It isn't to see the falls, but we've got a jolly 
party, and we'll have a good time. The Davises are here, 
and the Bishops, and that new girl from Boston. And be- 
sides, Felix has come, and I want to have you see him." 

"Ah ! " said Dorla, with interest. « Felix ! Oh, how 
glad you must be about it." 

" Tes, he's outside in the wagon with the others, and he 
promised to come in," she said, re-instating her glasses and 
peering out towards the gate. " I thought he was following 
me. He is so lazy." And she ran out and down the path 
to the great wagon, where three on a seat and closely 
packed, was gathered the beauty and chivalry of Milford. 

** Felix," she said, sharply, " you ought to be ashamed. 
Whj didn't you come when I asked you to ? I don't know 
what she'll think of you." 

" But she is coming with us, and it's so early to make a 
tall," said Felix, not moving from his seat. He was sitting 
by the new girl from Boston, who was very cle^vx voi^^sofiL* 
amotfy pretty, and was amusing \mxi. 
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<< She isn^t coming with ub,'' exclaimed Harriet, impar 
tiently. ^^And considering everything^ it^a the least yov 
C9D do, to go in a moment and be introduced to her.'' 

*^ Mr. Yarian has never seen her, or he wouldn't need 
a second invitation^" said Mr. Bishop from the driver^a 
seat. 

^^ It won't take you a moment. Come/* Mrged Harriet, 
Dot giving up her ground. 

** It will, it will take me Qyq^'* said Felix, quite unmoved. 

" Felix," remonstrated his sister in a lower tone, " I really 
am annoyed at ihis; you might at least be civil to my 
friends." 

'^ That's always my intention, Harriet, but you have so 
many of them." 

^^ Well, then you won't get an invitation for the tea to- 
night, and you will be the loser." 

" O," cried the Boston girl with vigor, " go then, Mr. 
Varian, and we'll wait for you an hour. Go, for you must 
get an invitation for the tea to-night." 

There was a chorus of assent to this, and Felix with a 
little grimace, got out of the carriage, and followed his sister 
deliberately up the path, across the threshold, and into the 
hall. Harriet plunged into the parlor in her headlong way, 
and Felix stood at the parlor door, and looked in. Dorla 
got up from the table with its heaps of flowers ; she still had 
a branch or two of roses in her hand, and she came a little 
forward, looking bright and interested, yet somewhat shy. 
Felix said quietly to himself, as he looked at her, ^^ It is the 
prettiest creature that I ever came across," but aloud he said 
iiome pleasant commonplace, and then began to rummage in 
his memory for all that his sister had told him of this one 
of her innumerable friends. The circumstances of her mar- 
riage came out gradually in his mind, like a half developed 
ph/>tograph, as he went on talking, and his curiosity became 
quite keen. 80 keen, that for a moment he forgot himself 
Mnd Harriet had to say twice : 
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^ Imft it a pitjy Felix; Dorla says she can not go rith oi 
iD^y." 

^^ A piiy indeed. But surely, Mrs. Rothermel, you are no* 
going to lose this beautiful day in the house.'' 

<< Why no, but Mr. Rothermel is not here, and I dare not 
drive myself, since a little accident that happened when 1 
was dri\'ing alone last week." 

** But mayn't I drive you ? " he said quite eagerly, com- 
ing forward into the room. 

** O, thank you," she returned with a little hesitation, 
•* that would be breaking up the party." 

*^ Not in the least. They will be glad of the extra room. 
The wagon is over-crowded. Mayn't we arrange it so? " 

** Why yes," said Harriet, ** that's the very thing. And 
we needn't wait for you. We'll go on, and you'll overtake 
08, for you'll drive so much faster than we do." 

*^ But," said Dorla, blushing, " there's another thing ; all 
the men are away on the farm, and there's nobody to harness 
Jenny." 

^^ O, we can manage that I'm sure," said Felix, firmly. 
** If you'll only show me the way to the stable, Jenny shall 
be ready in a moment." 

** As to that," said Dorla relenting, ** I believe there ia a 
boy down below the orchard, if we could only make him 
hear." 

^^ I am sure we could, Mrs. Bothermel. Shall we go and 
try?" 

" But about the tthers — they'll think it very rude." 

** O, ni make it all right. You come on as fast as you 
ean," said Harriet, disappearing down the path. 

The young Bostonian was bitterly chagrined ; Felix had 
forgotten her clever existence, too much even to come back 
and apologise for his desertion. He lifted down Dorla's 
hat from a peg in the hall, and followed her out into the 
orchard. It was the perfection of a summer mornings cool 
Id the 9hade, warm in the sun, with a fc^sdo. \>tqi&ia ^toxc^ ^^ 
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west, and a sky without a cloud. They walked acrjss thi 
orchard, and then looked into the field beyond. 

" I don't see him," said Dorla, ** I'm afraid we've had out 
trouble for nothing." 

"O, that would be hard indeed." 

"Well, but it would, if you had to harness the pony." 

" I like to harness ponies." 

'^ But call, at any rate ; maybe he's gone to sleep behind 
the bushes, somewhere." 

•< But what shall I call ? " 

**0, T forgot. Why, Tim's his name. Timothy Mc- 
Laughlin if you want to be precise." 

But no calling was of the least avail. Dorla sat down on 
ttie rocks, and Felix went to the furthest extremity of the 
orchard, and called in vain. 

" You see it's only wasting time," he said, coming back 
to her. " The boy is hunting squirrels in the woods." 

^^ That comes of having a farm bounded by such tempta 
tions," said the young mistress of it, getting up. '* The 
cliffs on one side, and the river on the other. When a boy 
isn't fishing surreptitiously, he's hunting squirrels, as to-day. 
I never wanted Jenny harnessed yet, but there were two 
hours wasted in looking up a boy." 

"You should learn to do it yourself, Mrs. Bothermel. 
Let me give you a lesson. No. 1, to-day." 

" To "tell you the truth T am — a little afraid of Jenny." 

Felix didn't tell her so, but he thought it was lovely for a 
/Oung wonran to be afraid. Tt was a long while since he 
bad seen one who was afraid of anything. The Bostonian 
1 as a distinguished whip. 

** Tlio fact is, Jenny kicks a little. And it's nc pleasure 
CO me now to diive, even when she goes quite quietly. I'm 
tlways thinking what she may possibly do next." 

They went back across the shady orchard, and through 
the Buany garden, and paused at the steps of the porch. 
*' Foil M'ill have to corae wit\i mo,^^ W «»id.^ " C<ftt I bavi 
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BO idea where "^he pony's regalia is kept, and where the ponj 
b herself.'' 

** O, I will show you, only I cannot help ^ on much, I am 
afiaid. I don't know a great deal about the barn." 

The barn-yard was by no means a model one — old wagons, 
old wheel-barrows, a precarious path to the barn-door ; Dorla 
picked her way across with a little misgiving, but though 
her companion was the finest of fine gentlemen, she did uot 
feel half the awe of him, that she would have felt of good- 
natured Mr. Bishop, or prim and tiresome Oliver. He 
went before her, and un&stened the great baru-door, which 
swung open, and then followed her in. The other doors were 
wide, and the whole place was sunny and nice smelling, 
though in anything but good order. The floor was strewn 
with hay, the bins that held the grain were open, and grain 
strewed the floor. Tim had done a little carpentering too ; 
here were some squirrel traps half finished, and a saw and 
hanmier and many things about. Harness hung around iu 
all stages of decay, on all the posts and hooks ; here was the 
pony's fine new silver-plate, and there was the old working 
leather of the oxen. On one side of the place stood a thrash- 
ing machine, dingy and dusty since last year's use ; on the 
other stood the dainty little pony carriage, half covered with 
a sheet. 

" Tim keeps the carriage here for his convenience," said 
Dorla, "though there is a carriage-house just across the 
yard. And here is Jenny. See how nice she is. Now 
flon^t you wish she didn't kick." 

Jenny began a little winnowing when she saw her mis- 
tress, and put her head out over the stall, to which her mis- 
tress responded by patting her cautiously with her hand. 
•* O, Mr. Varian, how will you manage it. See you will 
have to go out that door, and in there, and bring her round 
—do please be careful that she doesn't kick." 

Mr. Yarian laughed and promised to be careful, and 
iastod off a box and placed it on the op\\o«i\ie ^^^xnA^^^^oa 
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hayloft ani inyited Dorla to sit down. He proceeded te 
bring Jenny from her stall, and then Dorla said, '^ but where 
are her things ? " 

** Oh, there they are, see, against the door." 

** Some of them,** said Felix, laughing. " But not alL 
lim nmst have some other £Eivorite cranny for them. Let me 
see. Ah, here.^ 

^^ Do you call that the head stall, Mr. Yarian. What 
goes on first ? Oh, now I see.'' And so on, till the pony 
WHS harnessed. 

** Now, Mrs. Rothermel, do you think you could hold 
Jenny, while I uncover the carriage and turn it round." 

** O, yes ; but oughtn't you to have done that first ? " said 
Dorla, critically. She tried to be very brave, but looked a 
little uneasy as she held the bridle. 

" Do not be afraid," said her companion. " She won't be 
likely to kick with her head you know, and her heels are 
very remote at present." 

Beassured, Dorla held Jenny's head, and watched him 
while he pulled the carriage out and shook out the cushions, 
and the rug, and forgot the pony's heels enough to think— 
'^ He is the handsomest man I ever saw. Yes, Harriet was 
quite right in all she said. A perfect Adonis. But so nice 
and pleasant. How glad I am he's come." 

In a moment more, Jenny was led out, and all was ready. 
** There now, Mrs. Bothermel, you see how short a time it 
took to do all that : you will do it yourself after the next 
lesson, and I will sit and watch. Shall we shut the bam 
door, or leave it open and giv^e Tim a fright ? " 

^' Leave it open by all means, and please lead Jenny 
round to the front door and tie her there. O, I shall 
have to open the gate for you." So Dorla ran before and 
opened the gate, and then walked by Felix, while he led the 
pony to the post and tied him under the shade of the trees. 

^^I have to go in for my parasol and hat," she said 
Will jrot. wsdt in the parlor for me^ ^^ Ha feUowed her 
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mp tlie path and into the house, and then as she looked ii at 
Ihe parlor-door, she exclaimed, ^^ O, the poor flowers, I qnitf 
forgot them I They will be withered, and there are na 
more in the garden. What shall I do about it ? And I am 
to have a tea-party to-night.'' 

** Yes, so I heard," said Felix. *^ And am I to be in^ 
vited ? " 

** Oh, yes, I think so. On account of harnessing Jenny, 
I feel that it is owing to you. Tes, you shall be invited ; 
dismiss all fears about it, and tell me what I shall do in the 
matter of these flowers ? " 

**Why, arrange them in water and I will help you. 
See," and he placed a chair for her and proceeded to pour 
water from the pitcher into the nearest vase. 

** Oh, no," she cried, " there is no time. It would take me 
half an hour to arrange them as I want ; no, you must put 
them all in water any way while I am putting on my hat, 
and then I will arrange them after I get back." 

" Very well," he said, sitting down before his task and 
taking up the first flowers that came to hand. " I don't 
know a great deal about it, but I'll do my best." She 
looked back laughing as she reached the door and said, '^ the 
stems go in the water." Felix sat in a sort of maze, after 
she went out, with a half smile on his lips, and the unusual 
work did not proceed far in his hands. He put a few of the 
biggest flowers in the water in an awkward attitude, anc^ 
then he put two or threo roses in his buttonhole, and then 
he gave up the duty and walked around the room, and took 
up Dorla's books, and looked at her hand-writing on the fly« 
leaves, and took u{) her ^ ork-basket ; and then examined aL 
the pictures on the wall. And before he was qidte satisfied 
about them all, Dorla came down with her hat and gloves 
m. 

** The flowers," she said, disapprovingly. ** .'fir. Yarian. 
Why didn't you io as you said you would ? " 

^O^ Mrs. RotkermfA^ see what an ex]^Tea!^oii^}ck»^^^x«!s^* 
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iims huve I They do not satisfy me. I put them in the 
^ase and they discouraged me. Tou must see I've no Yoca 
fcion. I did not think flowers could look so ugly.'' 

" But you know it will save them from wilting all the 
same ! Well we might as well give up going, for it will be 
too late after I've put them all in water." 

" O, by no means," cried Felix, with alacrity. " See, i*. 
will not take five minutes. I will hold your gloves, I will 
hand you the flowers, I will pour out the water. It is only 
for you to put them in the vases." 

" But you will not understand," said Dorla, taking off her 
gloves and handing them to Felix, as she sat down by the 
t^ble. '^ Tou will not understand that this is not their 
final disposition, this is not even dress rehearsal." 

^' But I am afraid it would break their spirit to be made 
to look like those ungainly things I put into the vase. I 
really was afraid of the effect upon them." 

** I really am afraid of the effect upon Hamet and the 
others," said Dorla, adjusting the flowers that Felix handed 
to her. " It will be high noon before we reach the Kamon- 
Bkill, and if they have waited for us they will be anything, 
but amiable." 

" They will have no reason to complain," said Felix. 
'* For this is a party made up with the sole object of showing 
me the Ramonskill, all the rest have seen it ; and if I am 
satisfied to come back without seeing it, no one is concerned 
in it but me." 

" O, Mr. Varian, this makes it even worse ! A party for 
your pleasure, and you kept away by me ! Let us hurry. 
I shall never be forgiven. There, those geranium leaves 
must go, I can get plenty more of them. And those ver- 
benas ! Ah, I haven't time. But here, you shall have 
this for your good intentions." And she broke off a little 
ipray of sweet verbena, and gave it to him for his button- 
Me, at the same time fastening a piece of it into her dress. 
ITien tjring a veil on| and putting oii \i'^T ^cn^R^^ ^Yas^V 
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Felix gave her singly, as they wenfc out, she led the wvj 
down to' the gate. Felix put her in the carriage; and ar- 
ranged the skirts of her pretty cambric dress, &o that it 
nhould not touch the wheel, and then took his place besidt 
her. A very light-hearted and happy pair, they bowled away. 
The summer morning was beautiful to them. Life at that 
moment a happy holiday affair. People called Felix a 
little blas6; he did not look so now. They said young 
Mi*s. Kothermel was too shy and too distraite to be absolutely 
pleasing. No one could say that of her to-day. 

It was a lovely drive along the river. Felix never for- 
got it ; it always came back to him in a glow of sunshine 
and verdant beauty. The broad valley before them was 
laughing with com ; the cliffs above them were dark and 
green. They quite forgot they ought to hurry, Dorla saw 
some of her beloved ferns high up on some rocks beside the 
road, and Felix scrambled up to get them. While the road 
was even and hard, as it was along the river, they drove or 
rapidly with the soft wind in their faces ; but when they 
turned off, up the hill, they loitered and drove very lei- 
surely. The hill was so steep, Felix got out and walked be- 
side the little carriage, tenderly mindful of the interests of 
Jenny. There is a nice little view at one point, where you 
look over a mile of tree-tops, with a faint blue mountain 
glimpse beyond ; that they stopped and talked about. And 
Dorla told Felix why she liked it, though she had driven 
past it fifty times at least, and had never before felt that she 
wanted to talk to any one about it. And Felix, though it 
was but a month since he left Switzerland, felt in it a charm 
that all that land had lacked. The hill was steep, and 
though they were not in a hurry, at last the top was reached, 
ftnd they turned into the grove where the horses are tiedj 
and th3 wagons left on the way down to the falls. 

*^ TVie wagon is not here,'' said Dorla, in a little conster- 
nation, hesitating to get out. * * Where 3aii tha^ \wj^ ^ta^ '^ 
Perhaps they have left tVie ^agon ^cmsiitVetft ^Sfifc^ 
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orgjed Felix, inBisting upon her getting out, ^' we snail find 
Uiem at the falls." 

** But they always tie the horses here," said Dorla. ** It 
is the only place. I think it would be better to go back, 1 
Am afraid they did not like it." 

^^ Depend upon it they are down below. Besides, bein^ 
here, are we not wise to see the falls ? It's no novelty to 
you, but you know I've never seen them." 

So Jenny was tied to a tree, and they started down the 
steep path through the woods. Halfway down they found 
a piece of paper pinned upon a tree, informing them that 
the party had grown tired of waiting longer, and had gone 
home by the Brewery. It was a testy little document, 
signed by all the party excepting the young Boston woman, 
who disdained the pleasantry. Dorla was annoyed, and 
wanted to go back. 

" Now see," said Felix, ** how foolish that would be, we 
cannot overtake them, we are within five minutes of the 
falls, and shall lose a pleasant walk by turning back be- 
cause they badgered us." So Dorla yielded, and they would 
have lost a pleasant walk by going back. Having dismissed 
the spectre of the waiting party, they gave themselves up to 
th<% enjoyment of the moment. They went over the fallM 
an 1 under the falls ; they followed the stream down farther 
th»Ji Dorla had ever followed it before ; they found a hun- 
dred charming spots that she had never seen before. It was 
so cool and sprayey and musical down below the rocks ; 
being high noon now, the cool and the spray were welcome ; 
they could not talk much the water made such a noise. It 
wa& a very steep path to get up again, and very slippery, 
for the ground was covered with pine needles ; but Felix 
had cut a stick for Dorla, and with that, and his hand at 
the worst places, she reached the plateau opposite the ifali, 
luid there they sat and rested. ^^ And that is the bridal 
feU, undonhtedlyy^^ said Felix. 
^ I wonder if there ever were £al\a ^SbfiA. \^ai^^ ^^ ^^oA 
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Bfttie misty one that they called the bridal veUP** said 
Dorla. 

<< Oo-extensiye with human discoveiy. A misty, chilly 
phenomenon loveliest in the distance.'' 

^^ Oh, no ! " said Dorla with a little hesitation. 

'^ Well, you have recent and reliable experience. I can 
only speculate/' said her companion with a little shrug, at 
the same time he glanced quickly at her. She was silent 
and he saw a faint clouding of her fietce, a weary conmion- 
place look, as if the world were not so brilliant and gay 
after all ; in truth she was thinking of the incongruous, dull 
wedding parly, and of the smell of fried oysters, and of the 
racket of the omnibuses and carriages past the house, on that 
day not two months past, when she had worn the chilly, 
misty phenomenon of which her companion spoke; she did 
not think at all about George, or about anything but the ex- 
ternals of that dull occasion. Felix did not understand 
exactly, but he thought it was best to talk about somethinjo; 
else at once, and the cloud passed away at the first word. 

All this took time — the rocks, and the climbing, and the 
resting ; Dorla gave a little scream of horror when she saw 
the hour. " Two o'clock ! why, dinner is over and done in 
every house in Milford ! * Whatever ' shall we do ? " 

" How material ! " exclaimed Felix. " Are you so himgry 
then? For my part I had not thought of dinner." 

^^ But you ought to have thought of it, and so ought I ; 
poor dear old Mrs. Kothermel ! she will be so unhappy." 

All this while Dorla was hurrying up the bank, quite out 
of breath ; but had to stop and rest and acknowledge she 
ras tired. She looked very pretty, standing with her hand 
on her heart, her hat fallen back, her cheeks flushed, and 
lanting for breath. 

" See how you have tired yourself, and how absurd it is," 
laid her companion. '^ Probably no one has thought aboat 
•s since we've been away." 

"He took off his straw hat^ and Voaxan^ 'wi^ cs<M6 ^Wd^ 
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ftgainst a tree, fanned her with it with the other. VE% 
oheeks weie little flushed too with the exercise, but he di4 
not look tired. 

They left ** the woods so s'\7eet with birch and fern,'' and 
seated once more in the Httle carriage, drove towards homa 
It was a very short drive after all, if one chose to make it 
■o. When they reached the gate of the farm house, Dorla 
said with candor, ^' Dinner is never a very state affair with ufi, 
and less than ever to-day, I suppose, owing to the tea-party. 
But you will find it better than no dinner at all, or a cold 
one at the hotel ; so please come in and take it with me, 
the others will all have eaten theirs." 

That was a strong temptation ; and i^e presented to his 
fancy a tSte-^-tete broiled chicken, some fresh vegetables and 
a glass of claret ; possibly some whipped-cream and fruit. 
But he had a good deal of tact, and he did not want to see 
her wearied, and to be associated in her thoughts with any- 
thing mal ^ propos or uncomfortable. He said he dared not 
provoke Harriet any further, he must go and be reconciled 
to her, or she would forbid his coming to the tea that even- 
ing. " But you will take the pony," she said, as he tied 
her to the post. '^ Tim shall go down and bring her back. 
Please, you surely would not walk all that distance in the 
siuu" 

He laughed, and said he should have to show her some 
notes of his walking tour last summer. Then lifting his hat 
he said good-bye, and she watched him from the porch as he 
walked rapidly down the road. O, what a happy morning! 
She went singing into the house ; she laughed aloud when 
ihe saw the gaunt geraniums in their glass alone, and picked 
vp with interest some roses that he had handed her, and she 
had dropped upon the floor. She threw her arms around 
her mother-in-law with unusual effusion, and begged her to 
forgive her for being so late, and ate her little dinner all 
Uone, aa if ate enjoyed it thoroughly. The tea-party be- 
came 9n interest and an excitenient \ &V*^ eutewV VdXa VS^a 
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preparatioiui for it keenly, arranging the flowers and the 
candles on the tahles with her own hands, and giving tho 
servant many close instructions on the matter of her duty. 
She forgot all ahout poor George, and nearly ran over hiro 
in the hall, when she was coming down stairs with her arms 
full of table linen. He was delighted to see she was nl^ 
longer a maHyr, and tried to help her in every way she would 
permit. 

" Tell me about this Varian," he said, standing by her 
and holding the steps, while she put some ferns over a pic- 
ture. 

** Oh, he's delightful ! " she said, ** so clever, so handsome 
and so — so — easy to get acquainted with ; '* for she began 
to think she had only been with him three hours and a half^ 
and yet he seemed more of a friend to her than people she 
had known all her life, therefore it must be his characteris- 
tic that he was easy to get acquainted with. 

" A good deal of a swell, though, I've no doubt," said 
George, for he felt provincial, in prospect of meeting this 
travelled creature. 

*' On the contrary," said Dorla, " he is most unpretend- 
ing ; he doesn't seem to be thinking of himself at all, but 
of t\\e person to whom he talks, and he doesn't say anything 
ubuut the places he has been to — that tiresome way ! Oh, I 
know you will like him ; I never liked anybody half so well 
Ln all my life before in such a little time." 

George shook his head ; he did not feel her confidence. 
Then she went to her room and tried to sleep a little while ; 
but it was not much use to try to sleep ; she was in a daz- 
zling gay dream whether she slept or waked. When she was 
dressed and ready to go down stairs, George came to the 
door and knocked. He had been afraid to disturb her be- 
lore, and he was not yet dressed himself. He told her she 
^ooked lovely, and asked her to give him a kiss ; she gave it 
k> him absent-mindedly and amiably, thinking^ meanwhile^ 
rHether the hsiil w#uld be light oiio\]Lg)[\ -^VScl VJaft ^scKi\^ ^ 
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wbetlier she had better not have candles too. G^rge 
not dissatisfied, and went in to make his toilet in great con- 
tent of spirit. Dorla went to her mother-in-laVs room, 
with some lace in her hand. That dear old lady was nervous 
abont her appearance ; she knew the tea was nice, but she 
was not so sure about herself. 

**Now you look just as I want you to ! " cried Dorla 
caressingly. '^ I am so glad ! Wait one moment ; you must 
wear this lace to please me. Tour cap is quite perfect, pray 
believe me." 

She had had a handsome black silk dress made in honor 
of (George's wedding (though she did not go to it), and that, 
and the fine lace, and the pretty cap, madlB her sweet old 
&ce quite picturesque. Still she was nervous, and that dis- 
turbed Dorla a little. She hoped George would not be ill 
at ease. It was so underbred to be so. In a little while he 
called her up-stairs again, to tie his craVat for him, and' to 
tell him if he were " all right." She felt a little contempt 
for him, for she knew he was afraid of the criticism of ^' that 
Yarian ; " and she gave him the kiss he asked for rather less 
cheerfully than at first. 

'^ Now, I do beg," she said, a little less gently than usual, 
" I do beg you won't be worried about things. Everything 
is well arranged, and will be nice. Leave it all to me, and try 
to act as if you were in somebody else's house." 

Easy advice to give, but very hard to put in practice ; and 
poor George wandered about the rooms with a troubled face, 
every few moments coming back to Dorla to tell her of his 
conviction that the dining-room would not be light enough, 
or that the parlor lamp would smoke. 

" I've thought of all that, George," she said ; " You 
ueedn't be afraid. It is all right." This was her house, 
Ihis was the hour of her reign. She felt herself quite capa- 
ble of doing her part well. It was an excitement and a 
pleasure that she had never felt before. She had made up 
^r mind jutt how her guesta b\iow\Ol \3ft wiXftt^aiaftd^ ^us* 
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iHiat every one should do ; and she did not feel at all afrai-l 
of any of them, at least, while they were in the house. 

There was nothing more that she could possibly do, p« sh^ 
lat down quietly in the porch to wait for them. About half 
past seven o'clock, the guests arrived (they could not be said 
to assemble, for they came in one great wagon, which was the 
Milford £Eushion). All but Mr. Yarian. Dorla felt a pang 
of disappointment when amid the crowd who came in at 
the same time, she did not see him. But Harriet relieved 
iier mind. 

'' Felix preferred to walk," she said. *' He will soon be 
here, no doubt." Then the ladies all went up to Dorla's 
room, and Dorla entertained the gentlemen upon the porch. 
The evening was lovely. The sunset was still reflected in the* 
valley before them, but the tall clifls behind the house 
made it all in shadow. ** It is pleasanter outside," said 
Dorla, ** is it not ? " So they all stayed outside, where there 
were plenty of seats about the grass. Presently the ladies 
came down, and then she presented them to Mrs. Kothermel, 
and then she made her sit down in the porch, and kind, dis- 
criminating Mrs. Bishop sat beside her and talked to he/, 
and Dorla was free to walk about among the others. George 
was talking to some one quite placidly, but she saw that he 
was thoroughly uncomfortable. The Boston young woman, 
whose name was Grayson, was keenly watching her. The 
Davises, who had never seen her with her husband, were as 
curiously wistful as well-bred people can be. Oliver was 
there, and never took his eyes off her ; she saw it all. Pres- 
ently, Harriet, who had been hovering about the gate and 
looking down the road, said " There's Felix," and at the 
same moment, Felix entered upon the scene. Dorla went 
forward a step or two in a natural, bright manner, and wel- ' 
eomed him, and saying quickly, ^^ I want to present you to 
Mrs. Kothermel," led him up to the porch. That little cere- 
mony shortly over, she said *' George," and moved towardf 
bim. He came, looking unmiatakabVy W\^ti«Mib. 
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" I want to introduce you to Mr. Varian." She tried 
not to feel that Felix was criticising him. After & few 
words she turned and left them, and asked Miss Grayson to 
come and see some rhododendron that she had transplanted 
&om the woods. And after five minutes, when they came 
oack across the grass, she had the happiness of seeing George 
and Felix apparently on the best terms, George quite at 
ease, and looking infinitely relieved. *' I knew he would 
like him,'' she said to herself. " Everybody does. Who could 
help it 1 " But aloud she said, " O, Miss Grayson, I have 
done wrong to bring you on the grass ; it is damp already, 
and you are weariug slippers. We will keep to straight 
paths in the future. Let us take Mr. Davis, and go and see 
my rabbits ; by that time, I am sure it will be time for tea.'' 

Harriet and Oliver were exploring the orchard; all 
were sauntering about as they felt disposed. When they 
were summoned in to tea, it was quite twilight, and the 
bright lights of the house were welcome. The parlor was 
really very pretty, with its ferns and flowers and soft wax 
Ughts. They passed through this, into the dining-room. 
Every one was hungry, the things to eat delicious, the table 
extremely pretty. Dorla was perfectly satisfied, as she knew 
she should be. Her mother-in-law was fully occupied behind 
the tea-things, and overcame her trepidation. George had 
concluded to take his wife's advice, apparently, and forgot to 
be anxious, and became a little important instead, which 
suited the occasion better. Dorla was seated between old 
Mr. Davis and Mr. Bishop, while opposite were Felix and his 
friend. Miss Grayson. Dorla was so much prettier than any 
body else ! No one could help noticing the diflerence. Sh% 
'▼ae dressed in white, with a broad scarlet sash, and scarlet 
genuiiums in her hair ; the very ones Felix believed that had 
looked so ungainly when he put them in great branches 
in the vase. She was twice as lovely as ever she had been 
buA year^ thought poor old-bachelory Oliver, and he could 
bAve guaaled his teeth if nobody bad boen lookixi^ As it 
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he was doubly devoted to Miss Davis, who liked it 
very much and did not divine the cause. In the m61ee that 
followed their leaving the dining-room, Felix contrived to 
speak a word or two to Mrs. Kothermel, but only a word a 
two. 

'* Collect Mrs. Bishop and Mrs. Yarian for me,'' she saidi 
** I want them to play whist." 

Then she herself went to collect Mr. Bishop and Mr. 
Davis jp^e, and George brought the whist table, and in half 
an hour after tea, these four were comfortably playing their 
beloved game. The younger people were scattered about the 
parlor and hall ; Miss Grayson and Felix were on the porch. 
Bye and bye they had some music. Miss Grayson came in 
and played, and Oliver sang some songs. Miss Grayson 
played quite remarkably ; it made everything else seem crude. 
She was quite willing to stay at the piano, with the con- 
sciousness that she was giving pleasure and excelling every 
one at the same time. Felix was fond of music and ho 
stayed beside her for a long while. At last she said she 
had heard that Mr. Kothermel sang ; she must insist that be 
sing something for them. Mrs. Kothermel was called upon to 
play his accompaniments. No ; for that Mrs. Kothermel was 
too wise. 

'^ I play them so badly, that it would spoil the songs for 
every one, most of all for you, Miss Grayson. He shall take 
his guitar and go out in the moonlight, troubadour-fashion, 
and sing to us from the porcb. Please, George, do that ; it 
will sound so mu^eh better than if I play for you." 

And while Gk^orge obeyed, she said with a little laugh, 
* then we can listen or not as we feel inclined." 

It was very well done * the songs did sound much better 
in that informal way, ^^ad disarmed criticism ; besides, he 
sang twice as well, being from under the bright lights, and 
Vhe sharp eyes of a roomfull of people. Harriet was out- 
ude with him, Miss Davis and Mr. Oliver also. Miss Gray 
•OB and joajQg Davis sat in the wm&ow. nE!\i<^ i&sysi^^ik!^ 
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was beautiful, and the air sweet -with flowere. Felix came 
acroBb to the so& where Dorla sat alooe. 

'^ You do not reallj play well?** he said, taking a chair 
beside her. 

<< Infamously. Sometime I will play for you, when no 
one else is here, that you may know I speak the truth.'' 

** Then you do not care about my opinion, that is clear, ar. 
much as for these people to whom you will not play to-night." 

** Well, not in the same way, certainly. It is true, I be- 
lieve, I would rather you knew I played badly, than Miss 
Grayson, or any of the rest ; in fact, I don't mind you know- 
ing it at alL** 

^ That is a doubtful sort of confidence. Am I to be flat- 
tered by it ? " 

" Well, that is impossible for me to say, for I have never 
thought about it before. I only tell you the fietcts as I find 
them in my -mind." 

^* I shall try to interpret them favorably to myselfl Now 
I am going to pay you a compliment." 

^^ Are you ? Oh, how pleasant. I am listening." 

** Very weU. There is no ambiguity about my &ct8. I 
think you very clever, and I find you play most skilfully 
upon one instrument, if not upon the one Miss Grayson 
does." 

** And what is it pray ? For I cannot guess." 

*^ Why, the instrument that one might call Society — ^what- 
ever part of it comes under your hand. You have a gift^ 
believe me. I have watched you to-night with wonder. 
See how you have made every one do what you wanted. I 
almost think you've r^ulated the cards my mother has held ; 
but of rourse I can't be sure of that ! At any rate, you've 
pat her with her back to the light, which always makes her 
kappy, and given bar a good partner, which ensures success. 
And put a screen behind Mrs. Bishop's back, to relieve her 
wind £rom f ear of draughts. And given Miss Davis permis* 
n'on to tdt in the moonlisbt vritli ^r. OMxe;c« ^xA vomim' 
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Mifli Grayson's talent give eveiybodj pleasure, beginning with 
hersell Besides asking your mother-in-law to wind those 
skeins of worsted for jou (which you didn't want), to make 
her feel occupied and amused amoog the younger and gayer 
people. Yes, Mrs. Rothermel. We are your gamut, ai ^ 
upon us you play." 

** Oh," said Dorla, laughing, '* that may be true. But if 
it is, I must tell you this, that you are the only irresponsive 
note, so far, to-night. I have struck you three times, three 
times I^m sure, and not a sound elicited. For, once, I 
wanted you to urge Miss Grayson to play again, and you 
did not take the hint. And another time, I wanted you to 
make Harriet stop teasing Mr. Oliver; and the third, I 
wanted you to come and talk to me, for I was very tired of 
being pleasant to people that I did not care about." 

And she gave him a smile so bright, so innocent, so fuU 
of nameless flattery, that it looked like the perfection of art. 
It had the effect upon Felix of making him silent for a mo- 
ment ; of almost taking away his breath. When he spoke 
again it was in a lower tone, almost a smothered one. He 
really did not understand her and he wanted to. 

^^ And how did you learn all this," he said. " I thought 
from Harriet's account you were a sort of nun, and knew 
nothing of the world." 

** Oh, to begin with, I beg you will discredit all Harriet's 
judgments of me. You and I know her too well to make it 
necessary to call her discrimination her strong point." 

^'Yes. I admit she makes great mistakes in judgment. 
But I am only talking about her facts in this present case." 

** Ah, facts ! They are such tiresome things. I feel to- 
night as if there were no facts worth noticing besides moon- 
light and Beethoven." 

** Then you do not mean to tell me how you learned to be 
10 dever and to manage people so ? " 

^ No, Fd rather you'd think it a ^fb as you said l^ibv^ 
We don't learn fpfta.^^ 
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** No, but we begin to use them." 

** Well, I am beginning. To tell you tLe truth, Ihis is mj 
first essay. Harriet was right, I never had a chance before, 
nor felt the inclination." 

^' I wonder whether Harriet was right about another thing 
she said. Will you tell me if I ask you ? " 

" Oh, I cannot promise," said Dorla, looking frightened. 
^ Harriet says so many random things." 

*' Yes, I know; but I don't think this was a random thing 
she said. You can answer it, and Vm sure you wilL She 
said you were a sort of nun, not only from want of expe- 
rience of the world, but from choice and deliberation. Is it 
BO ? I want you to tell me ; really, I have a reason for 
wanting to know." The color came into her face, and she 
sat looking down, but not as if she were going to answer. 

" Why ? Cannot you even speak of such things to me, 
Mrs. Kothermel ? Am I such a sinner ? Well, perhaps I 
am, and perhaps I have not a right to talk about this to 
you ; but I confess I have a longing to know if there do live 
women who — well — there is no use in talking of it. I 
have been in a bad school. My mother and Harriet don't 
help me much by their example. I know them to be good 
and excellent in their way, but it's such a very worldly way 1 
— It's unreasonable to ask people to govern themselves by 
higher rules, but somehow, you'd like to know that there 
were a few that did it, just for the exaltation of sentiment it 
would give you." 

" Felix ! " cried his mother. 

** Mr. Varian ! " cried Mr. Bishop. ** Oome here, we 
have agreed to leave it to you. If you know your adversary 
holds a short suit, are you justified, etc., etc., etc." 

Felix went over with reluctant steps to the card table, 

and Dorla sat silent and thoughtful with her eyes upon 

the floor. It was impossible for Felix to come back to her, 

for before the whist difficulty had approached solution, Mr. 

Oliver had come in and taken \na ]^\aiCfc ^oesaAa \kKt^ %si!i 
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there had arisen a noisy consultation about the doings of the 
morrow, in which everybody talked at once; Dorla alone 
was silent. She was thinking, not about the picnic, bat 
about Felix, and how sorry she was for him, and how she 
longed to talk to him about ^^ such things,^' but did not dare 
to speak ! Wliatever he might lack, she was sure it was not 
his £iult, quite sure. When next she heard his voice, it was 
not gay and noisy like the rest, but subdued and quiet, just 
as it ought to have been, after the way he had begun to talk 
when he sat beside her, and he seemed quite indififerent about 
the picnic, which was such a matter of interest to all the 
rest. Where it should be, how it should be, what hour they 
had better start. What a tumult about nothing, or very 
nearly nothing. At last it was settled — the hour, the edi- 
bles, the conveyances ; and it was time to go. 

At the last moment, George remembered he had some 
business that could not be put off that would take him to 
Port Jervis in the morning. But Dorla mustn't lose it. 
" Dorla, couldn't you drive yourself? Such a coward as 
you've got to be. Well, Mr. Varian, maybe you won't mind 
driving her again to-morrow. We'll see that Tim's on hand 
to harness Jenny up." 

Mr, Varian would be very glad to do it ; and Miss Gray- 
son set her lips together, and Miss Davis shrugged her shoul- 
ders, and said to Mr. Oliver aside, it was such bad taste to 
break up the party in that way. It was against all Milford 
precedent to go in pony carriages to picnics or gregarious 
undertakings. Then they all said good-b^e in the moonlight ; 
the older people drove home in the big wagon waiting 9it tho 
ffttei and five of the j'oungar ones started off to walk. 
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HK next morning, the baskets that the deaf old 
mother had been arranging stood on the dining- 
room table. Dorla was on her knees, packing some 
bottles in a pail of ice, when she heard Felix come in at 
the front door. She had been listening for him without 
knowing it, since breakfeust-time. She started up, and ran 
out into the parlor. *^ O, come in," she said, ^^ and tell me 
if this is not the best plan. To let Tim take these baskets 
to the woods for us, with one of the farm horses, and then 
let him stay and build the fire, and get some wood together, 
and make a sort of table. Picnics are so tiresome when you 
have to do everything yourself; and besides, I am sure all 
these things could never be got into the pony carriage." 

Felix thought they certainly could not, and that Tim 
would be an acquisition. 

" And then," he said, " don^t you think we had better 
start at once, and have no possible complaint about our 
keeping anybody waiting ? I see Jenny has * her things ' 
on, as youM say, and it will not take you very long to put 
on yours." 

'^ Oil, not five minutes," said she. And in eight minutes 
they were off, Tim being charged with the safe conduct of 
the baskets, and Mrs. Hothermel giving herself up to the 
safe starting of Tim. 

It was such a day as yesterday, only a little warmer ; the 
wind in your face was softer and more velvety; you did not 
want to drive no fast, or to walk with such determination, 
and you chose the shade. Still, it was not a hot day ; it 
was just perfect summer weather. When they reached the 
Conneshaugh, there was no token of the picnicers. They 
turned off from the wood road, into an unfrequented wagon 
track thai led to the little valley. The boughs caught Dorla'a 
veil, and grated upon the top of Felix's straw hat. They 
^ent down with a thump into t\ie dry \>Qd oi «bi!k\rKi^m^^s^ 
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Dofla attered a little scream and looked with solicitnde at 
Jenny. 

^' How are the others to get through here," she said, with 
some anxiety. 

** Perhaps they are braver,'' answered her companion. 

^* However that may be, they have higher carriages, and 
that is more important than their moral qualities." 

" When Tim comes, I will get his axe and cut down some 
of the branches ; that will remedy the carriage dLEculty." 

'' And take his spade and fill up the bed of that brook ? 
That will perhaps assist the courage of my successors." 

** Well you see I did not tell him to bring a spade, I only 
advised an axe, dealing with material facts, and not with 
moral qualities." 

The valley was cool and lovely. It was now past noon, 
and the shadows were already stretching across it. It lay, a 
grassy plateau, surrounded on all sides by tall forest trees, 
the hill rising steeply from it ; a pretty little stream ran 
through it ; the grass was green and smooth as a pleasure 
ground. Felix and Dorla selected the best spot for the 
table, arranged some logs for seats, picked two or three big 
leaves full of raspberries, washed their stained hands in the 
cool brook, and then sat down to wait. 

" He Cometh not," she said. 

'^ She Cometh not," he said. " And that refers to Miss 
Grayon let me say at once." 

" O, I 'knew it," said Dorla. " You need not have said. 
[ knew you did not mean Mrs. Bishop." 

** Well now, to tell you the truth, I do not believe they 
will be here for an hour. I felt very much discouraged 
when I left them. They were not half ready, and in suoh 
confusion ; two or three people out of temper and every- 
thing chaotic." 

" Then why did we start so soon ourselves ? " 

** Why ? O, why I thought it was best to have to tell 
them we had waited for them muo^i \onig<st \S![\»ai ^v^ \a^ 
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done yesterday for us. And I thought the woods were sa 
cool and fresh." 

^^ Yes, they are. And the drive along the river must have 
been warm if we had left it later." 

** And now what shall we do ? " said Felix. '' For I am 
tired of picking raspherries." 

" I know of a lovely drive," said Dorla, ** all through 
the woods. But the hill is very steep indeed." 

" Let us try it," said Felix, taking Jenny by the head and 
turning her. In his heart, he thought the party would soon 
be there, and he thought it would be much pleasanter to 
escape their arrival and the babble and confusion of the prepa- 
rations for the feast. As they reached the road again, they 
encountered Tim, and told him where to build the table and 
make the 'fire, and charged him to be careful of the baskets, 
and to tell the ladies and gentlemen when they came, that 
they had been waiting for them for an hour, and had gone 
off to take a drive. 

The road '^all through the woods" was beautiful and 
cool. They gathered laurels and ferns, and walked up the 
steepest parts of the hill, ard went to a farm-house and got 
a drink, and rested for f, little while ; and then Dorla 
thought it was time to go back to the valley. But Felix 
thought it was so dull going back the same road ; she had 
told him of one a little longer that took them around the 
hill, and that brought you to such a pretty view. Felix did 
really like " pretty views " very much. It would only take 
them a little longer, and they had better, he was certain, go 
that way. 

*^ Only, it seems a little as if we were shirking the trouble 
uf getting the lunch ready and unpacking the baskets," said 
Dorla, with some hesitation. 

*' Isn't it a pity to care too much how things look, when 

we are sure our motives are right ? " said Felix, gravely, 

And then Dorla laughed, and he took up the reins and went 

iho way he wanted to go. "What did they talk about all 
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^t long drive through the woods and across the hill tope f 
Not of music — ^not of books — a little of the nature before 
them, and a good deal of themselves. It really seemed very 
little to remember, and yet how weU they felt they knew 
I'ach other, before the drive was over. 

*' O, go quickly," said Dorla, as they entered the 
Conneshaugh woods again and were turning into the val- 
ley. '^ I really am afraid. I think we have been very 
rude." 

« So do I," said Felix. « But it was not my fault. I did 
not want to go, you know." 

" O, of course not," cried Dorla. ** That always is the 
way." 

'^ I fear we shall not be popular," said Felix, drawing in 
the reins, and peering through the trees upon the picnic 
party. " Look ! There is poor Oliver with a face of carna- 
tion. He is set to tend the fire. The heat must be really 
apoplectic. And old Bishop ! He has actually had to take 
his coat off, carrying those loads of wood." 

"Why didn't they let Tim do all that," said Dorla 
faintly, looking on with anxiety. 

" Tim is bunting squirrels, I havenH any doubt. And see 1 
O, Mrs. Rothermel, will you ever dare go in I Even good 
Mrs. Bishop's energies are at low water mark ; dear faithful 
creature, she is fanning herself on a log, and cutting bread 
at intervals. What thick slices ! How I detest the sight. 
She needn't ask me to have any." 

" I don't believe she will." 

"And Harriet is in a rage with somebody. O, I see. 
[t's with Mrs. Whymple. They've been making rival 
ntayonnoMCy and Mrs. Whymple has appropriated all the 
eggs. That is hard lines. I don't wonder Harriet ii 
furious. She never made anything that was good but may» 
9nnai8ef and it will be great trash without a single egg. I 
ihall have to take some of Mrs. Whymple's." 

** I doabt whe^er she will give you «ii^7^ 
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** Oi yes bLo wiiL And I promise you sLaU hftre 
boo.'' 

** Then you will have to be attentive to one of the two 
daughters.'* 

** Well, I can do that, if your salad depends upon it. 
Ah, there is the best looking one, helping Davis make the 
coffee. Bah I What stuff it will be. I really wish they 
had waited till I came for that. I was willing to make the 
coffee." 

^'Then your fisice would have been vermilion, like Mr. 
Davis, and you would have had to roll your coat sleeves up 
almost to the elbow as he had to do." 

** But the coffee would have been lit to drink." 

" You should have thought of that before. But now please 
let us go." 

They drove on, into the opening, with some misgivings ; 
and Dorla, getting out of the little carriage, went on alone 
towards the group, leaving Felix to fasten Jenny to the 
nearest tree. She was greeted rather coldly, as was entirely 
natural. In fact, no one was in the humor for raillery. 
It was an hour past dinneMime, and it was an inferior 
dinner for which they could hope at last. 

'^ Can I do anything," said Dorla, timidly, going up to the. 
table, as she took off her gloves. 

^' You might have done something if you had been here 
an hour ago," said Harriet, sharply, from over a fluid-com- 
pound which refused to thicken. *^ But it's just like Felix, 
always getting out of the way of work. He will do three 
' times as much as the thing itself would be, to get away from 
any piece of work that threatens him. I know he went to 
Europe once to get rid of sellii^g the caniage horses that 
had got too old. He is the prince of loafers. I can tell you 
that if you haven't found it out." 

" Wait till he comes where he can hear you. It's a pity to 
9raet9 it all on us," said Dorla, coldly. ** Have you nn- 
packed tho baskets that I brougU? '' 
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No. Harriet had not known tliat there were any. Felix 
must be sent to look for them at once. Then Felix camt 
ap, and was in such a beautiful good-humor, eyery one 
grew batter tempered. The baskets from the Hothermels 
were full of treasures, and that had a mollifying influence. 
The coffee began to throw out delicious odors, and there 
was no reason that dinner should not be eaten without fur- 
ther waiting. 

After awhile, '^ be advised by me," said Felix, 9otto voccy 
to Mrs. Bishop. ^^ You are very tired. Come and sit ovei 
there in Mrs. Kothermel's little carriage, and I will bring 
your lunch to you." 

Mrs. Bishop consented and followed him to the shady spot, 
some distance removed from the others, where. the carriage 
stood, detached from the pony, who was tied beyond. It 
gave her a very comfortable seat. 

*' O, such a blessing after that hard log I " she exclaimed, 
** And now why can't you bring some one else to share it 
with me. Tell Mrs. BothermeL She is not very strong. 
She is looking a little tired." 

^* A happy thought," said Felix ; and as he went across 
to the group to ask her, Mrs. Bishop smiled amiably, and 
wondered whether he thought she did not understand. 
Soon Dorla came back with him, looking bright and not at 
all tired now. She sat in the carriage beside Mrs. Bishop, 
and gave Felix the rug for himself on the grass. Tim hav- 
ing exhausted the pleasures of the chase, and feeling that 
dinner-time was near, had returned, and was of service in 
bringing them hot cups of coffee from the rather distant 
Ire, and doing other tiresome things. Though to do Felix 
justice, he showed none of that aversion to being useful of 
which his sister had accused him. Still it made it pleas- 
anter to have Tim to call upon. They were just far enough 
from the table and the people not to be disturbed by their 
noise and chatter, and yet near enough to hear faintly i\v<^ 
9onnd of lAugbing, and to see them ais m. ^ i^Kotonsvc&s^ ^^ 
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made quite a gay and pretty scene. The three in the ponj> car- 
riage had a very nice lunch. Felix had secured all that waa 
uioest to bring over there, and there were two or three surrep- 
titious bottles of champagne which he had put in his sister^s 
basket in the morning, of which one was appropriated to 
their use. 

'^ Is not this selfish, but so pleasant," said Dorla to Mr& 
BiBho[), as they finished their most comfortable meal. 

^^ Yes, I am quite ashamed of it, but I've enjoyed it aU 
the same." 

'' I don't think," said Felix, as he lay on the rug upon 
the grass and smoked an unspeakable cigar, ** I don't think 
that I ever want to be any nearer to a crowd of people than 
I am at present. I am not gregarious." 

'* Do you know," said Dorla, '' that was the first thing I 
ever heard about you. Your sister told me you hated crowds 
and liked the woods, and I always remembered it about 
you." 

'^ How long ago was that," asked Felix, ** that Harriet 
told you anything about me ? " 

'' It was more than a year ago — a year ago last week. 
Harriet is very fond of you when you are away." 

" We live like angels forty miles apart." And Felix 
sighed a little ; he would have been very glad if H!arriet 
would have done exactly as he wished. It never occurred 
to him that she had any reason to be dissatisfied. Dorla 
sympathised with him deeply, but did not want to hear him 
Bpeak about it lightly, and in the presence of another per- 
son. So she said : 

" What a pretty picture they make, over there by the 
fire — a real gypsy fire, crooked sticks, black pot and all ; 
and Miss Grayson and Miss Whymple with their dark eyea 
and red skirts are just what they ought to be. I neglected 
my duty in wearing a white cambric dress to-day." 
*^ Neglect it alveays," said Felix, looking at her for f 
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^ But at a picnic one owes a duty to the pictureequey** 
laid Mrs. Bishop, following DorWs eyes. ^' Look at Mist 
Davis with the field flowers in her hat, and its long black 
velvet ribbons. Those poppies are a ' sweet boon.' " 

** At a distance of forty rods, they are,'' said Felix. 
*' Nearer they have a look of cheap decoration; a little 
suggestion of upholstery." 

** That is the reason he stays here, Mrs. Bishop ! Just a 
question of effect. If we wore black and red, with muslin 
flowers, we should be studied at a distance, too. We must 
be careful in the matter of costume." 

** I am careful, always," said Mrs. Bishop, looking down 
somplacently at her shabby gray stuff dress. ** Who could 
And any fault with lids ? I have the voice of all the past in 
its favor ; it has passed through much festivity and has 
never been accused of scenic effect. You are always safe 
in a gray mohair." 

Dorla and Felix laughed ; such a light-hearted, merry 
laugh, Mrs. Bishop quite enjoyed it. 

^^ Dear Mrs. Bishop, I like you better than anybody in 
the world," said Dorla, putting some ferns in the battered 
old * sundown ' that that lady wore. 

^* Thank you, my dear," she returned, and though not 
given to caressing, she passed her hand affectionately over 
Dorla's pretty cheek. Dorla felt the look of admiration 
and the touch of affection, and they brightened for her th« 
already bright hour. 

" Do you know," she said, making up the rest of the 
ferns into a b(mqti^t de corsage for herself. ^^ Do you know, 
I never really enjoyed a picnic before ; this has been per- 
tbct ; the ideal picnic. I am not tired or bored, and I have 
been tirer and bored before always." 

** What has made it different," said Mrs. Bishop, looking 
U ber curiously. ** Because there was champagne ? or wai 
tfie eoffee hotter than at other times ? " 

^^It ean^t he the chancpagae euticciVy^ vBAsilys^ak. ^^^ta 
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we had it last year more than once. (O, that maiden-hah 
Pye dropped. Thank yon, Mr. Yarian.) And the coffee wai 
excellent that horrid day we spent at Dingman's just before 
we went away. No. Maybe it's the weather. It is such a 
perfect day." 

<< Eighty-two in the shade, I'm sure, my dear. It must 
be ninety in the open road, fleally, it cannot be the 
weather." 

^* Well, I don't know what it is. Only / don't think it 
is too warm. I love a thorough summer day." 

" And it's dusty too. You have forgotten that." 

" Dusty I Why, dear Mrs. Bishop, if it were ever so 
dusty we couldn't feel it in here. I am sure the dew never 
leaves the grass in this deep glade." 

" Well that accounts for it. I didn't know why I felt the 
heat so much. Damp heat is so much harder to bear than 
dry heat." 

" You are determined to find fault" 

'' And I am sure there are mosquitoes." 

''Mrs. Bishop! Now that's unjust; the last thing to 
accuse poor Milford of. I don't believe you could get one 
if you advertised for it in the Milford Herald. It would 
be easier to get a bald eagle or a golden pheasant. I do like 
people to be just." 

'' That is always what I aim to be, my child^ and I am 
only trying to make you see that this picnic is not any better 
than ordinary picnics. I am trying to make you take the 
middle-aged view of it." 

''But I am not middle-aged," said Dorla, plaintively, 
" how can I." 

" That is true ; and that is what I want to bring you to. 
U isn't the picnic nor the day that is so delightfuL It ii 
f cu ; and it is you because you're young." 

" Q, but I was younger last year ; and things were not sa 
deligbt^uL^ Mrs. Bishop shrugged her middle-aged ahoold* 
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tra, and turned to Felix, who lay silent on the grass, smok* 
big and gazing into space. 

'^ Help us, Mr. Yarian, don^t you see how iea we are from 
shore?" 

'* Tou should have been moce careful,'' he said. '^It is 
easier sometimes to get out to sea than to get back to land.** 

" But throw me an oar in charity. Why is to-day's pic- 
nic 80 much better than other day's picnics ? Mrs. Bother- 
niel is a year older — " 

" Perhaps that's the reason," he said, rather abruptly 
" Mrs. Eothermel is just learning to enjoy herself." 

^^ At that rate," cried Mrs. Bishop, '^ how happy I should 
be." 

" What is the use," exclaimed Felix, ** of trying to ana- 
lyze one's happiness. Finding out what it's made of does'nt 
help you to get it up again. You may be pretty sure of one 
thmg — what you enjoy to-day, you won't enjoy to-morrow. 
Either it won't come to you again, or you won't want it H 
it does come." 

" O, dismal I " cried Dorla, stopping her ears. ** I mean 
to enjoy every day this summer as I've enjoyed to-day, and 
to think every picnic nicer than the one before." 

^' May it be so !" said Felix, who seemed to have a ghost 
of discontent flitting around him at the moment. 

'^ It is really disheartening," said Dorla, making a botUon- 
\%iUre for him out of the tiniest of the ferns and a single 
wild rose. " I do not think you have enjoyed yourself at 
jkll. Here is a flower for you. I hope it will make you hap- 
pier." She tossed the little spray out to him, and it fell 
upon the ground beside him. He picked it up and put it in 
us coat. 

^^ I did not Bay I had not enjoyed myself," he said, in 
rather 9. low voice. ** But this does make me happier." 

He had almost forgotten Mrs. Bishop, but she, good soul, 
:.ad not forgotten him. She quite enjoyed thsoL bcs^ ^sa 
had fjefn very &ithful to her Bishop for ^ >i)ft& \rwt«!iu5-^i:^ 
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fears tliat she had been married to him, for she had never 
Been anybody that she liked half so well, and hadn% in fact, 
bid much temptation. But she had very liberal ideas, and 
thought that a pretty young married woman had every right 
to her little romances, if she found amusement in thei^. 
She thought that Felix was very decidedly in love, which 
circumstance pleased her, for two reasons ; the first, that he 
was a man of the world, and it ^' served him right.*^ The 
second, that Dorla was a sweet wild rose, whom she ap- 
proved; and that the greedy young women to whom Felix 
was an aspiration, were not sweet wild roses in any sense, 
and she was rather glad to see them overthrown. She did 
not quite understand Dorla ; but she was sure of one thing 
— ^that Dorla had enjoyed the picnic very much. Soon, 
however, her attention to the little play at which she was 
assisting, was distracted from the harmless, pretty trifling of 
the talkers beside her: several others of the party ap- 
proached them. Miss Grayson, who was learned in ferns, 
was going up to the bed of the sti*eam in search of some, 
accompanied by two or three Da vises and Mr. Oliver. They 
made a detour with the purpose of breaking up the party in 
the pony carriage. Mr. Felix got very quickly off the grass 
OS they approached. Dorla uttered a faint little sigh as she 
shook the last of the ferns off her lap : her *^ idea of happi- 
ness '^ was to have them stay away. 

" Why, how quiet you are over here,'* cried Mr. Oliver, 
who thought picnics should be attended with hilarity » 
^ You are having a stupid time, I am afraid." 

^* Yes, " said Miss Grayson, maliciously, ^^ you all have a 
look of being bored." 

'' O no," exclaimed Dorla, with bright innocence, ** in- 
feed we are not bored. We have just been talking of it." 

*' One needn^t be Bacchanalian always to enjoy one's self," 

laid young Davis, who had an irritated feeling about th« 

/ok^s and songs and loud talking that he had suffered for 

//ie /a/if four hours. He thought to \» «A\X\I^^ \mi\«t wsftx 
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ihad/ treeS| with just two people, one pretty, and one dever. 
was not a thing for a man to complain abot.t. Miss Gray 
ion looked at Dorla.and said, hardly: 

^' Mr. Rothcrmel is not here. Does he never join you in 
your excursions ? " 

** O, yes, often, and likes them so much," 

^^ What a pity he could not come to-day. We must give 
him longer notice next time we go. You are sure it doesn't 
bore him ? " 

" O, quite sure." 

^'Then, let us bring him next time in place of Mr. 
Varian. For he looks so ermuy^, it really spoils my com- 
fort." 

Dorla laughed lightly, and looked at him. ^^ Why, I 
don't think he does. Mr. Yarian, what have you done to 
be so much commiserated ? " 

^' He will have to sing a negro song, and bum his face 
scarlet over that liideous fire before he can be considered 
to have entered into the spirit of the thing," said Mr. Davis, 
mutinously. 

** Davis, I am afraid you are not the happy man you 
seem," said Felix. ^^ That has a sound of discontent." 

" O, yes, I am happy, but I'm tired. " 

And the audacious young Davis threw himself down on 
the grass beside the carriage where Felix had been lying. 
" Mrs. Rothermel, mayn't I stay here and rest myself ? " 

" O, yes," said Dorla rather faintly. " I think you would 
all be wiser to stay. " 

" They are going for ferns ; nothing would stop them. 
They are not tired at all. " At the mention of ferns, Dorla 
tried to say something interested and civil to Miss Grayson, 
^ho stood near her. She told her something about the 
ferns that grew in the valley, and^ showed her one that sh« 
bad found that morning. 

<< But I want some aspidvwm^'** said Misa Qttw^^»s^ V»sA 
k> Mtirff, 
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^ Ojl had some in my hand not half an hour ago; ^ and 
Dorla looked about the bottom of the carriage to find it 
among the remnants of her ferns. ^^ No, I am afraid it is all 
gone. It most have been in the little bunch I made for Mr. 
Varian. Mr. Varian, won't you come here a moment? ^ 

For he had strayed off three or four steps and was tAllring 
to Miss Davis. He came very quickly, at the sound of her 
voice ; quicker than husbands and brothers and persons of 
that sort come. 

« Yes, Mrs. Rothermel ? ** 

^* I am going to ask you to let me have back that little 
bouquet I made for you. There's a scrap of aspidiiMn in 
it, that I want to give Miss Grayson : we can't find any 
more." He took it out very quickly and handed it to her ; 
twenty-seven, and man of the world as he was, he neverthe- 
less blushed a blush that there was no mistaking, and every 
one saw it but Dorla, who, intent upon conciliating Miss 
Grayson, thought of nothing but the scrap of fern which she 
was disengaging from the others. Felix was in a rage, and 
meant never to notice her again ; hardened creature, what did 
this mv3an ? The distracting coquetry of her words and man- 
ner when she gave it to him ; ** Here is a flower for you, I 
hope it will make you happier.^^ And this cool matter-of 
fact way of asking for it back again before these people, 
and making such a fool of him, how should it ever be for 
given ? 

If he had been self-possessed enough to do it, he would 
have said something very stinging. But he was, for just 
once in his smooth life, utterly confounded, and could not 
conmiand his voice. 

^' Why, that is what the children call being an Indian 
giver !" cried Mrs. Bishop, who was very much perplexed. 

" O, yes, I know," said Dorla, smoothing out the fern, 

^ and it loakes the children very angry, doesn't it ? But 1 

aiew Mr. Varian's strong point was his temper, and that I 

^aa T-ery safe. There, Miss Grayson, now \£ -^om v^cvsea ^JasaX 
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is soon as you get Lome, I think youll have a very decent 
specimen.'' 

'^O, thank you very much/' said the bitterly-flavored 
Grayson. '^ But Tm really in doubt whether I ought to 
take ifc. Mr. Yarian values it very much, Vm. sure.'' * 

*^ Not at ally'' he managed to say, confusedly, and with 
that general and humiliating confession of defeat, he turned 
away. 

'^ O, that need not trouble you," said Dorla, innocently. 
^' I'm afraid he doesn't know one fern from another ; it's prob- 
able he took it for a scrap of parsley, and I don't believe that 
he could tell the difference between clematis and wild-rose." 

" Well," said Miss Davis, " then we will give him a les- 
son. Mr. Yarian, you shall go up these rocks with us, and 
learn all the clumsy names Miss Q-rayson has to teach." 

"With pleasure," said Felix, going to Miss Grayson's 
side ; he was very glad of an excuse to got away. His rage 
towards Dorla expressed itself in this alacrity. He could 
not believe she was not the most profound, the most unprin- 
cipled of coquettes, and yet he could not divine any cause he 
had given her, in their brief and golden friendship, to affront 
him in this way. He went off with Miss Grayson on the 
fern hunt, but he made rather an absent-minded and unprofit- 
able companion. He was continually going over in his 
mind the possible causes that could have made Dorla treat 
him so ; he laughed bitterly at himself for being annoyed 
about it, and voted it served him right, at his age, for be- 
lieving in any one^s sincerity. He assured himself the only 
thing that made him feel so sore about it, was the know- 
ledge that other people had witnessed his discomfiture. 
And then he pushed it away and became ardently interested 
in Miss Grayson and the ferns, and then he went back to it 
Ugain, and grew absent-minded and random in his talk. 

Miss Grayson was a little sharp and shrewish when sht 
found this out ; she and Miss Davis had both burned thsic 
fiM»t9 qmtj red in the sun, and tViey \oc!\l^ «^\vXKNi6 ^t^s^<^ 
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And untidy w]';h tlieir scrambling in the woods, and theh 
domestic service in the matter of the feast. Also they were 
a little tired and cross, and Mr. Oliver was a frightful bore 
to have as a companion all day long ; it was no wonder the 
•limbing up the bed of the brook was a failure as far as 
pleasure was concerned. All were glad in tlie recesses 
of their hearts when it was proposed to go back to the pic- 
nic ground. Felix, as they drew near to the glade again, 
grew very silent, and filled his mind with conjectures about 
how he should find Dorla occupied, how she would receive 
him, how he should best show her his contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. He had been away an hour and a quarter; he had 
left her with young Davis stretched at her feet as her com- 
panion, and he was disposed to think Davis was inclined to 
be devoted. How should he find her ? Talking to Davis 
with the same sweetness and innocence (save the mark) with 
which she had favored him ? Perhaps she had given Da vis 
a flower for his button-hole ; perhaps she had said, '* I hope 
it will make you happier ; '^ perhaps she had smiled when 
she turned her face to him, with that flushing, illuminating 
smile ; perhaps Davis liked it ; ha ! ha ! it was very likely 
he did. Davis was young. She would make a much better 
affair of it than with him, an old experienced hand. She 
would find she had made a mistake in playing so capricious 
a game with a man who had had so much experience in 
married flirtations on two continents. " What was the silly 
creature thinking of? " he said to himself many times, 
gnawing his mustache gloomily as he helped Miss Gi-ayson 
down the rocks. 

All ai once they found themselves at the bottom of the 
descent and in the open glade, and exactly opposite the 
pony-carriage party they had left. Felix felt his heart give 
a jump, when he found himself standing again beside her, 
and when he saw Davis still stretched upon the rug. They 
bad riade their sortie from the wood rather silently, he %ii6 
Afhs GmyBon heiwg in advance, and no\. Vuvvm^ mudi to 
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•aj, and for an instant no one noticed them or looked iheii 
way. Mrs. Bishop was taking a furtive nap; Davis was 
lying on his elbows and picking a tuft of grass to pieces, 
and Dorla was leaning on her hand, silent, and thoughtful, 
and rather weary. When she heard the sound of Miss 
Grayson's step, she raised her head quickly, and flushing, 
illuminating, irradiating — there could not be too mar^ 
pretty names for the smile that came across her face as she 
saw Felix. He was at her side in an instant ; while Davis 
got up and shook himself, and began to talk to Miss Gi ay- 
son. 

** Why did you go away ? ** asked Dorla, aotto voce, 
'* O, I have had such ti dreary time. I have gone through 
two boat-races, and base-ball enough for a life-time." 

^^ It surely must be time to go," said Felix, in an eager 
whisper, ^^ and then we shall be rid of all the tiresome crea- 
tures." 

"O, yes, go and start the others, please.'*'* And Felix 
found himself half-way across the valley " to start the 
others, please^'* before a bewildered feeling of shame and 
surprise came over him, to mix with the other bewilder- 
ment of relief and pleasure. Yes, certainly it was the soft- 
est thing he had ever done in his life, and he had to remind 
himself that he was twenty-seven, and not seventeen. 
What ! Was he in his senses, and yet so twisted about by 
this — well, yes — this very pretty woman? Of course she 
was that ; but he had seen so many pretty women ! What 
was the difference? And he had never been taken ofl 
his feet before ; never at least since he was out of college 
This was absolutely ludicrous, but it was rather pleasant . 
Let him enjoy it while it lasted, it would soon be stupid 
like the rest of life. So he went to do her bidding, and 
Touse the others to the necessity of going home. That was 
not difficult to do ; every one was tired, and longed to be 
away. The baskets were packed and in the wagons. There 
^ras nothing to do but to embark. Titdl N9«i& ^tv\> \a y^^^^^^^ 
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to the pony-carriage, and Felix busied himself in pacify • 
Ing Harriet, and being a little ostentatiously usofiil. By 
the time he went back again to the pony-carriage, however, 
a new trouble awaited him. The pony was all ready, with 
her head turned towards home ; Dorla was in the carriage ; 
Davis was rather officiously tightening straps and looking at 
the harness. 

" I believe they want you in the wagon going back," he 
said. '^ I was proposing to take your place and drive Mrtr. 
Rothermel, if you're agreed." 

^* That shall be precisely as Mrs. Rothermel decides," re- 
turned Felix, stiffly, feeling furiously angry. Dorla looked 
anxious and embarrassed. 

" Mr. Davis is so kind," she faltered. *' But I really 
don't believe— that is — I have some doubt— don't you think 
they would like you better than Mr. Yarian, in the 
wagon ? " Then brightening up, " they have persecuted 
Mr. Yarian so to-day, I don't think it would be right to 
trust him there without protection." 

Felix, reassured, said with great urbanity, ^^I really 
should be afraid to risk myself among them," and without 
further parley stepped into the carriage. 

It was now young Davis' turn to be disgusted, but that 
was not a very serious matter. Dorla attempted to say 
something amiable to him as they drove away, but Felix 
did not give her time. 

^' What an escape ! " she whispered, as they left him 
tttanding sulkily behind. 

^' These boys are utter nuisances," he ejaculated, lofbily. 
, *' How patriarchal I " cried Dorla. ** Why he must be 
three — four years your junior I Were you an utter nuis- 
ance that length of time ago ? " 

'^ How come you to know so accurately the age of Master 
Davis? Has he been confidential ? " 

'^ O^ yes, to the extremest limit. I even know whal 
iyr Ma birtbdajr comes, and what his ikthfiit'» promised him 
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mhfok he's twenty-five. He's to be taken into the btiaineaii 
and have — ^well, I suppose he didn't mean me to repeat it, 
but he will be quite an important young man if his father 
doesn't change his mind." 

^^ A most desirable J0{»r<i, no doubt. Now, if he had told 
you this a year ago — " 

^^ Oy he did tell me this a year ago, and has told me again 
to-day." 

" He is a most ingenuous youth. I wonder the disclosure 
didn't affect your fate." 

^^ O, it is too late now, and last summer, he was, to tell 
the truth, a year younger than he is at present." 

''I can h&rdly believe it possible. It seems to me he 
never could have been younger than he is to-day." 

** That's because you are a patriarch." 

^^ Well, I might be something worse. I might be middle- 
aged and cynical like Mrs. Bishop ; or young and gay, and 
heartless like Mrs. Rotbermel." 

*^ Oh ! that results, does it ? No heart in youth, a bad 
heart in middle age, and all the virtues at twenty-seven ? " 

" Twenty-seven ! How do you know that I am twenty- 
seven. Has Harriet told you on what day my birthday 
comes ? " 

And so on ; an hour or two of this sort of talk, full of in- 
terest and pleasure to those who talked. Who cannot re- 
member such words; weariness to all but those to whom 
they were joy ; such joy as comes but once. Who has not 
treasured up, through dull and dusty years, such conversa- 
tions, and never realized how little worth they were, till in 
some rare moment of confidence, he, or much more probably 
she, has set them in the light, before some one who could 
sympathise, if anybody could. But no one can. 

It was now five o'clock ; and Felix persuaded his compan- 
ion it was just the hour for a little drive ; so they turned 
ibrup fcly, when they reached the river road, and went bo^\Ma% 
tHoDg towards Dingman's in the cooV diAAjb ol V2taA \jii& ^^S&^ 
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while ihe hea^/y wagons lumbered along in the opposite di* 
rection, with their loads of sun-burned, weary and unamiable 
revellers. Many sharp eyes followed them as they turned 
off, and some sharp words. 

"There goes your brother," cried Miss Whymple iA 
Harriet. 

"Where — how?" said Harriet saddling her glasses on 
her nose, and peering down the road. 

" O, with Mrs. Hothermel, of course." 

" O," said Harriet dropping off her glasses, " it's all right 
then. He could not be in better hands. She'll teach him 
to say his prayers a little, and flirt a great deal." 

^^ There's nothing like youi* pious women for good times 
after they are married," said Miss Whymple, who wasn't 
much at repartee, but who could always throw a good solid 
lump of dirt. " I remember how you used to talk about her 
virtues last summer before she came ; we expected to see 
something quite uncommon. I'm afraid you've changed your 
mind since then ; you gave us to understand she wouldn't 
flirt before she was married, much less after it." 

** As to that," said Harriet, ^^ maybe I didn't take into 
consideration that all the men would be running after her. 
That makes such an amount of difference you see." 

Miss Whymple reddened; she naturally didn't like to 
hear that all the men were running in a straight line away 
from her; she wore her hair short on the forehead, and she 
had her clothes made by the same French woman who made 
Mrs. Rothermel's. She did not feel that the men were war- 
ranted in what they did. Some people in the other end of 
the wagon, out of hearing of Harriet, said other things, that 
hit both Mrs. Kothermel and her admirer ; who quite un- 
conscious of the venom they had bred, sped on beside the 
river, on which lay golden and rosy tints of the evening sky 
The air was full of pleasant odors ; now they passed a bloom* 
mg £eld of buckwheat that smelled like honey ; now they 
drove along a road, bordered on. oacb. «id!^ V^^ xoA^V^rr^ 
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bofthefl on whi(.li the berries hung, filling the air with their 
peculiar odor. There came sometimes across the fields a 
wind that was direct from the new cut hay ; sometimes the 
woody earthy smell from the deep glades they passed, would 
seem sweeter than the breath of flowers. Then everything 
was so still ; only at intervals the lumbering of a hay wagon, 
or the call of men coming from their work, or the whet- 
ting of a scythe, or the tinkle of a cow-bell, or the twitter of 
a bird. And the sky was so delicately blue, and the clouds 
so pearly. And all life was so fair. 

When they came home, and Dorla said good-bye to Felix, 
she was neither tired, nor yet impatient that the pleasure 
was at an end ; everything was so bright and perfect, she 
did not feel troubled that this day was over. All days were 
to be like this, for some reason that she had not yet defined. 
Life in the farm-house, however, was a trifle prosy ; Greorge 
had not yet got home, and two or three elderly aunts had 
come from some miles off", to tea. It was not easy to enter- 
tain them ; and Dorla found it more difficult than usual t**) 
forget their dulness and their many diflerences. It was with 
a great sense of a burden removed, that she saw them depait 
packed into their stout old Rockaway, and driven by a 
" bound boy " aged twelve, of whom she had heard the his- 
tory and the characteristics from the lips of each one of the 
three aunts. He was considered a great advance upon Tiiw, 
though he had his frailties ; and " Sister Amelia," was crit\- 
cised as very weak and lax for tolerating Tim. It seemed 
no strange to Dorla that people should be so much interested 
in bound boys, and such dull things. She had a good deij 
of imagination, but she could not throw herself to-night in^o 
the lives of these withered, narrowed souls. She was gla4, 
very glad that they had gone away, and the best that she 
cx>uld do was not to think a1 out them, and the easiest too* 

It was a soft, brooding twilight , she wandered down the 
path, and sat under the trees beside the gate. An houi 
passed; she still sat dreaming avxnleaa dx^wx^&^^^Xit^^s^'^fi^ 
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moon come up, when a sudden whirr of wheek, and a sud 
den pause at the gate, drew an exclamation from her. 

'^ Mr. Yarian ! " she exclaimed| going quickly to the 
gate. £7 this time he was out of the wagon and stood be- 
side her. ^^ And this is the &mou8 horse. When did he 
arrive ? " 

*^ I found him when J got back this afternoon. And I 
souldii^t resist a little dash down the road, to make sure he 
had not forgotten how to go." 

^^ And this river road is the best of all the roads," said 
Dorla. ^^ O, what a beauty ! What a dainty head. Mr. 
Yarian, Jenny ia rather provincial, isn't she. And I thought 
her so perfect when C^rge bought her for me only two 
months ago ! " 

<< Don't you think, Mrs. Rothermel|" said Felix, *^ that 
you might take a turn down the road ? It is such a fine 
night. I would bring you back in ten minutes if you said 
so. And I am really proud of my horse. I want you to 
see how he can go." 

*' O, it would be so nice ; but don't you think it's very 
late ? And besides how could I ever get into that high 
thing.'* 

" I am afraid you can't trust my driving. Is that it ? " 

" O, no," she cried, " it's odd, but I never am afraid with 
you. I never tliink about Jenny's vices when once I'm in 
the carriage and you have the reins. No ; it isn't that. I 
only think I oughtn't to be going all the time ; and it is 
really late." 

^' Only a few minutes after nine. And the moonlight is 
«o perfect." 

** I'es, I know it," said Dorla, wistfully. 

" Just ten minutes," urged Felix. ** A mile or two down 
the road and back." 

" It will take me so long to get ready," said Dorla. 

^^Pull the hooX of that cloak over you^** head. It isn*! 
0^Id/' said FeUx. 
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'^ I must tell Mrs. Eotliermel then,'' said Dorla, fastening 
tier cloak about her throat, a little undecided. 

" Why take the time for that ? You will be back before 
she realizes you have started." 

So she let herself be persuaded, and went out to the gate 
and stood beside the wagon. She pulled the hood of her 
soft white cloak up over her head, and climbed into the 
wagon rather clumsily, on two accounts, that she had so 
much drapery about her, and that she had a faint misgiving 
that the horse would bound away with her, before her com- 
panion could get in. But that did not occur. Felix got 
into the seat beside her, almost while she thought of it, and 
hey were away, almost while she thought of it, and out of 
sight of the farm house and its surroundings. The hors6 
went like a bird ; the wagon was of a perfect make, noise- 
less and smooth running ; it was like swimming through the 
moonlight, and Dorla held her breath. The air was so 
beautiful, the hush over the calm silvered landscape so pene- 
trating ; sometimes they passed through warm currents of air 
in the ocean of cool blue ether — never had motion seemed to 
her so delicious, so exhilarating. They did not talk ; that 
would have broken the charm ; besides Felix had to drive, 
which was something, with such a horse as that in his hand. 
Not that Dorla dreamed of fear. Only she panted a little 
bit, when they drew up, three or four miles from home. 

" You are not frightened ? " said Felix. 

'* O, no ! " she said. 

" Then we can go a little further, can't we ? " 

And they were off again, whizzing through the air. 
When they paused again, Dorla drew a deep breath and said, 
" Now I think we must go back." 

Then Felix said, ** Here is a good little piece of ro^ 
(jet me try that, and then I promise I will take you back." 

The * good little piece of road ' was about two miles long, 
md ended in a dark and gloomy stretch. oi'&yKi&\>\x»^;e^^'^fr^^ 
• bridge, and a littlQ stream flo^wmg \u[v<\<sc S^^irS!^ ^^so^ 
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monotonous sound. The air felt cold and c amp^ and mTol" 
untarily Dorla gave a little shudder. Felix who was driving 
slower nowy said, *^ You are not cold? Can't jou put yout 
doak around jour neck ? " 

*' O, no, it is not that. But it is so gloomy here. I wish 
we hadn't come so far." 

** Don't be frightened ; we will turn here." And in a 
moment, they were turned homeward, and were out into the 
moonlight. O, the glory of the moonlight as they came 
out of the woods. It seemed almost the light of day. And 
Felix said " What a night it is ! " and they drove slower as 
they went towards home. Slower, that is, when it was pos- 
sible to keep the gay horse in. Felix would have been glad 
to have made the minutes longer then. When they were a 
mile or two out of the wood, and going up a little hill at a 
slower pace, two gentlemen in a trotting wagon passed 
them, and took off their hats. 

" Who is it ? " asked Dorla. 

** Oliver and the infant Davis," answered Felix, not much 
pleased at the encounter. It did not trouble him very much 
though. He knew that before breakfast every one in Mil- 
ford would know that he had been met with Mrs. Kothermel 
miles away from home. He knew that Oliver was growing 
a little spiteful, and that Davis had only the discretion of a 
boy. But all these things were in his line, and he forgot 
they were not in his compauion's. Still he let the horse out 
a little more, and consented to reach home a few minutes 
sooner, on account of the occurrence. Dorla did not give 
it a second thought. To what did she give her thoughts ? 
That would be difficult to say. rrincii)ally to the beauty of 
the night, and the harmony of the whole earth, and her own 
i»xceeding pleasure in its pleasant things. A sort of rapture 
to which she could not give a name. Felix was silent too ; 
not a word was spoken till they drew up the little hill and 
approached the gate, 
^^Are you not sorry we are ter©?^^ Mid¥A\x,TO»^«tVy«. 
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•* Yes,'' she said. " It was beautiful. I never liked an^- 
ttiing so much.'' 

At the gate stood George, looking a little anxioi;is ;- and 
that broke rather rudely in upon the dream. 

" We didn't know what had become of you," he said, 
lifting Dorla out. 

** My dear ! you gave us such a fright," cried poor old 
Mrs. Rothermei, flying down the path. (She had boen 
searching the cistern with a lantern and a pole, all by her- 
self, dear lady, not to impart her fears to George.) 

" Why, I'm very sorry," Dorla said — " but I haven't been 
away ten minutes." 

"Why, I've been in three quarters of an hour," said 
George. ** But I won't scold, seeing I've been married such 
a little while." 

Felix winced, but said something in an easy, apologetic 
way. And Dorla, while she kissed her mother-in-law, 
turned and said, ^* O, but such a horse ! Nobody should be 
blamed for forgettii^ time and space. George if you could 
see him go — " 

"Get in and let me drive you a little way down the 
road, won't you, Mr. Eothermel?" And Felix leaned 
forward quite urgently. 

" Thank you," said George — " but I'm pretty tired, and 
to tell the truth, I'm pretty hungry too. We were all in 
such a commotion about my wife, that I haven't had my sup- 
per, though I've been home as I said, three quarters of an 
hour." 

"You haven't had your supper! O, George, I am so 
sorry 1 " 

And Dorla started forward, looking pained. Felix felt 
much more irritated than the man who hadn't had his sup- 
per. That was natural. George hadn't had his supper, 
Dut he had permanently a beautiful woman for his wife, 
who seemed to Felix at this moment, the very crown and 
Bower of life. As he drove away, a&et «b few xasst.^ ^<s^^ 
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of unmeaning courtesy, he glanced back and s&w her stand 
ing at the gate, so tall she seemed to dwarf the man beside 
Her, her light dress falling with grace; her fair £su)e sur 
ronnded by the soft, white hood of her long cloak. Her 
eyes looked so dark and soft in the clear, stainless moon 
lig^t. Felix felt a fire in his heart, as he thought that 
■be belonged to that insignificant, crude man. 

" EEardlj fit to be her bootmaker, or to groom her horse,'' 
he muttered bitterly, as he drove on aloi^ the road, which 
the moonlight still flooded, but which looked very common- 
place and tiresome to him now. He could only see George 
Rothermel sitting at his homely supper-table with his wife 
beside him — perhaps waiting on him, perhaps smiling as 
she talked to him. No! He knew she was not smiling, 
except faintly and absently. He knew her eyes were wan- 
dering away from him with her thoughts. She was thinking 
— he was sure — she was thinking of the green and shady pic- 
nic ground — of the soft sunset sky under which they had 
driven home — of the flood of moonlight with which the 
heavens were overflowed when they two sped through it 
silent and in harmony. 




|HE early morning was cloudy — at nine o'clock it 
was raining hard. "I will read some French," 
thought Dorla; as she sat down by the parlor 
window. But she could not fix her mind upon it. " Either 
Pm getting tired of sentiment, or I'm getting rusty in my 
French," she said, as she shut up the book. " I'll sew a 
little, and then I'll write some letters." 

She tried the sewing, and she tried the letters, and then 

die leaned idly against the window, and looked out. The 

nun was coming down in great sheets of spray, the trees 

trere bowing and flapping in the ^\Q) it looked like an 
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Autumn Biorm. A few drenched and unhappy lookici 
chickens scampered across the yard; the dog was sitting 
very close up to the door courting the shelter of the house , 
little streams of water were running down the path. It fras 
rather dismal, and yet it was one of Dorla's traditions that 
a rainy day had its delights. Somehow, to-day, she did not 
find them readily. Perhaps it was hecause she was so chilly ; 
it was really cold. She looked at the thermometer ; it was 
62°. No wonder she could not read or write. She would 
light the fire. So, with the assistance of the maid^ she 
built a bright, gay fire upon the hearth, and began to think 
that she was happier. 

" There ma'am," said the girl, " see how you've torn the 
trimming off your dress. You should always let me bring 
the sticks in, when you have your good clothes on." 

" O, they're not my good clothes," returned her mistress, 
a little mortified to think how useless she was, and how 
inappropriate all her clothes were to a farm-house. Her 
dress was a delicate grey ; she wore pretty embroidery at 
the sleeves and throat, and a double string of silver beads 
around her neck, and a lovely, large pink rose, and geranium 
leaves fastened at her breast ; it was all simple enough, but 
no wonder it looked dainty to the drudge of a maid, who 
had helped her build the fire. *' Now, Ann, that is a lovely 
fire. Isn't it worth the trouble ? " 

Ann thought fires in mid-summer were flying in the face 
of Providence, but only said " if people thought so," and 
went her worky way. 

Presently Dorla heard the gate open, and she started up. 
This was beyond hope ! Somebody coming to amuse her in 
the storm. She almost knew before she reached the window 
who it was, and gave a little cry of pleasure and welcome as 
»he saw Felix, with his umbrella bent all ways, coming up 
vhe path. He saw her, and she ran to open the door, standing 
radiant with warmth and welcome as he came in from the 
arid storta. Even in the confusion o( \a2lKxi\%Q^ \b&^^ 
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ooat and putting down his umbrella, he found oppottunit} 
to sajy he had come to bring a note from Harriet, which aha 
had represented as of the last importance. 

*' O, how wrong of her to send you out in such a storm i 
A 11 the same I'm very glad she did, if it doesn't kill you, 
1 mean to say, of^ course." 

" O, I'm *nae sic tender plant.' I shall not die of this I 
think." 

" And you walked all the way. That must have been 
what I had the fire made for ! You shall sit there in that 
warm chair and dry your feet." 

It was a good while before either of them remembered the 
note. Felix had established himself as an accredited mes- 
senger and then had forgotten all about his message. And 
Dorla hadn't given it a thought. Bye and bye he remem- 
bered the note and gave it to her. If she had only known 
its history ! 

Felix, having seen George Kothermel pass, as he smoked 
his cigar on the hotel piazza, had been seized with compaa- 
sion for the lonely Dorla, and had gone to Harriet and urged 
her to send down for her to come and spend the day with 
them. (George had a valise in the buggy beside him and 
was driven by the faithful Tim.) EEarriet jeered at the idea 
of sending for any one to come out in such a storm. Felix 
opposed her by saying it would at least be showing an at- 
tention, and would do no harm. Harriet said she was 
under no obligations to Dorla and it could do no good. 
Felix did not give up, and Harriet at last burst out with : 

" Say the truth, and that you want to take the letter 
down yourself. You do not dare to go without something 
in your hand. I am to be catspaw, am I ? " 

^^Yee, you are to be catspaw," he said with coolness, 
knocking the ashes off his cigar. " Don't keep me waiting. 
Come." 

^^ Felix, y7n*re making a fool of yourself, and I'm ashamed 
If/ jou/^ she cried angrily, drawing \3aft "^tV£o^o o\it of 
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W tnmk with a twitch that sent half the papers flying ; 
''a man like you not to know his value — ^it's degrad- 
ing. 

" I know it is, but don't stop to think about it now." 

And Harriet dashed o£P the note, burning with raga 
gainst her brother for having dared to fancy any one whom 
■he had not authorized and suggested. 

" There'll be trouble about this before you are through," 
she said tossing the note across the table to him. '^ I wash 
my hands of it altogether. 

" Thank you. That is just exactly what I want you to 
do ; and if I persuade Mrs. Bothermel to come back with me 
this morning, or this afternoon, I shall trust to your treat- 
ing her with every consideration." 

*' I shall do nothing of the sort," said Haniet, hotly. 

** O, you will think better of it," said Felix, sweetly, as he 
went out from the door. This little encounter had put 
him out of temper. Harriet always had the effect of doing 
that, whether she said much or little. He felt a good deal 
ashamed of himself as he went floundering through the mud 
and rain the long mile and a half down to the Eothermels, 
and he was very glad that he met nobody. It took all 
Dorla's sweetness and joy at seeing him to restore him to . 
tranquillity. It was full ten minutes before he realized that 
he was glad that he had come. It was while Dorla was 
reading the note that he came to this distinct conclusion. 
As he sat warming himself by the ruddy blaze upon the 
hearth, and glanced around the pretty room, he contrasted 
it ^th the dull parlor of the hotel, with the women chat- 
tering over worsted work, yawning over novels, or tinkling 
meaninglessly on the piano ; the chilly piazza to which he 
would have been driven, or the cheerless barroom with its 
black stove which would have been his last resort. There 
was Dorla, like a young queen, in her gray dress, and her 
rose, and her silver beads, sitting oppooit/d VdxEk) T^M^^m% 
I6a note with a flush on her clieek^ and ^iec^'v«& «.Vso% 
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Idle happy daj before him. Yes, he was very glad be bad 
come. He could not have done a better thing. 

^^ How absurd Harriet is,'^ said Dorla, laughing, '^ she 
could not have thought I would go out on such a day aa 
this." 

^^ She did not know how absurd you might be under th« 
iufluence of such a storm perhaps. You know you have 
said you were very sensitive to the effect of weather." 

^^ Have I ? Well then maybe I should have gone into a 
melancholy, if you had not come. Certainly I was feeling 
very dismal" 

^' Curious, we never know how near we are to danger. 
We can't tell what Harriet has saved you firom. That is, 
if you don't refuse her invitation." 

^^ O, think of it ! shall I walk back with you at once ? Or 
is it best to wait an hour or two ? " 

^' Let us wait an hour or two if you think best," said 
Felix, sinking back in his wide chair with an expression of 
perfect satisfaction. Dorla laughed a little, and went across 
the room to get her work-basket. 

'^ How shall I amuse you," she said, sitting down on the 
other side of the fire. 

'^I can't think," he answered; ^^at the hotel, I should 

.have had the happiness of a game of euchre with Miss 

Davis ; or the choice of reading aloud to Miss Whymple. 

And perhaps Miss Grayson would have played for me ; who 

knows." 

" Ah, what a pity. I can't make up for any of those lost 
delights. I can't play euchre, and you wouldn't want me to 
murder Mendelsohn for you. And as to being read aloud 
to, I don't feel in the least like it. But I'd try to be patient, 
if it would make you any happier. Reading aloud always 
seems to me like people in a story book. I never had a 
gentleman read aloud to me yet. I suppose Miss Whym- 
ple has, and she would know what to say at the sentimenta] 
parU Jthouidn't." 
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laughed at this, and said it was a pity she felt m 
%bout it, for he read particularly welL 

*' Yes, I'm sorry about it, but it can't be helped.** 

'' Just think — some sweet thing out of Tennyson, or a bit 
of Browning." 

" O, please, I am sorry to be so sordid, but indeed I cotdd 
not listen." 

*' Well, then, how am I to be amused. You won't play 
for me, though you said the other night you would, and you 
won't listen to me and admire my reading?" 

*' O, but you don't know how many other things I can do. 
You don't know how well I draw. You shall look at my 
illuminations and admire them, and that will take up some 
of your long morning." 

" You illuminate ? So do I, admirably. How much we 
can say to please each other. Mayn't I look for the port- 
foUo ? " 

After the portfolio was found and examined they did find 
a great deal to say to each other. (Not that there would 
have been any lack of that, if the drawing had not come up.) 
Felix pushed a table up to the window, and took a piece of 
drawing card and Dorla's colors, and said he should sur- 
prise her by his skill. But they talked a great deal and 
drew very little. Dorla kept her embroidery in her hand, 
but leaned over the table and watched the progress of the 
design Felix was sketching out. 

" What shall I put in here," he said, " on this border f 
The ground ought to be blue." 

^^ Put in anemones," she said, with a sudden smile which 
Felix did not understand. 

^' Anemones ? I've forgotten what the stupid things are 
like. (Not that I ever knew.") 

'^ Let me see, can't I find a plate in some botany," and 
ihe went off to look among some books, but could not fiind 
one. 

** Whjr anemones ? " asked Felix. " "Woxjit «ii ^ka£ffl?3 ^<s^ 
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wdly or migaoEette. Ton see I know a little more about 
tfaem.'' 

Dorla shook her head. ^ If you are doing that f(Mr me^ 
you must put in anemones. Here, I will make you one in 
outline.'' 

^ I wonder what there is about anemones," he said study- 
ing the little sketch she made, and then puttiilg it in hia 
pocket. ^^ I shall look up all about them, as soon as ever I 
gj home.** 

*^ Ask Miss Grayson ; she can no doubt tell yon their his- 
tory, in botany, in mythology, in poetry, and probably let 
you read her some ^ sweet thing ' about them in blank verse." 

^^ Clever Miss Grayson ! K it rains to-morrow, I shall 
stay at the hotel, I think." 

^^ In the meantime, don't make that blue so fonce. See, 
here is a blue I like. Don't you ? " 

She brought him from between the leaves of another port- 
folio, a shabbier and more used looking one, a little picture, 
which contained the blue she meant to have him copy. It 
was the top of a hill, of buckwheat in white flower ; over it 
played several yellow batterflies, and this against a blue 
sky. Thei-e were only three colors in it, the white of the 
buckwheat flowers, the yellow, and the blue. 

" Don't you like it," she said, leaning lovingly over it 
'^ How sweet the sky was that day, and how pure and 
ardent was the light. I never shall forget it." 

^^ Then you saw it ? " said Felix holding it in his hand, 
and looking carefully at it, for there was a great deal in it, 
to colder eyes than his. 

** Yes, I saw it. But I cannot tell what it was I saw, nor 
why it gave me such a sense of pleasure. That is where my 
intelb'gence stops." 

"Tell me about this picture," said Felix. "How long 
lince it was done ? " 

**A mon^.h ago, in June." 

Ajid do yon know how true It Va and \iow unusual T 



// 
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WhaA^ has any one said about it ? Has an) one else looked 
at it?" 

** Not a soul. Not a human eye.'* 

« Well, may I have it ? '' 

** Oh, yes, and a hundred more if you wanted them." 

" This is mine then, remember." 

" Yours, forever." 

Of course Felix stayed to dinner. Old Mrs. Bothermel 
was a little frightened and put on her best cap, and got out 
the " good china." But Felix had the beautiful gift of being 
at ease and putting others so wherever he might be. And 
in a very little while she was quite comfortable about the 
fricassee and the succotash, which had laid heavy on her soul, 
and was thinking how well it was that her dear child had 
some one to come in and amuse her on this dreary day. 
The table looked very pretty, with Dorla's pretty silver, and 
the old fashioned India china and some flowers ; — ^and every 
thing that came from the ftothermel kitchen was perfection 
in its way. Felix thought of the cold scraps of meat and 
vegetables hustled before the waiting crowd at the hotel 
table, and was again thankful that he had made his sister 
write the note. 

" Mrs. Rothermel," he said, addressing the elder lady, 
" what shall you say, if your daughter consents to leave you 
this afternoon, if it should clear, to stay till to-morrow with 
my sister at the hotel ? Harriet has sent me down for that. 
She thought as Mr. Rothermel was away, and it was such 
31 dismal storm, she might be persuaded to come down." 

'*0, I could not think of leaving mother alone," said 
Horla, while at the same time said the d'^ar old lady : 

** It will be so nice for her. Yes, of course she must go 
urith you if it clears off." A little remonstrance necessarily, 
and warm protestation on both sides. 

*^ Well, don't let us quarrel about it, dear mother, till we 
know whether it is going to clear or not," said Dorla^ VasoiS^ 
11^^ AS ihey left the table. 
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After a little while, the donds b^an to break away ic 
vwet so flmall a d^ree. ** There is hope," said Felix, going 
out upon the porch. Then it b^an to darken again, and a 
pooring shower came on. But soon that passed, and the 
clouds b^an to listen again, and more than one great break 
of blue appeared in them. And about three o^dock the sun 
shot great rays of gold across the mottled sky and dripping 
earth. They opened doors and windows, for suddenly the 
room seemed dull and dark and close, and the fire was an 
impertinence. 

^^ Now it is settled,'^ said Felix. ^^ How soon shall we 
■tart, and is Jenny to be got ready ? " 

^^ Why cannot I walk with you ? That is, if I conclude 
to go. And Tim can come down for me in the morning." 

^' Why not let me bring you back with my horse, when 
Harriet is willing to let you go. I believe there is some- 
thing on hand for to-morrow morning. Do not promise to be 
back at any time precisely." 

While Dorla went up to dress, Felix set himself to finish 
the border of anemones. But that was too much like work, 
and after a while he laid it down, and hunted through her &yor- 
itc books, which lay about the room, and wrote his name on 
a page of one of them, and the date ; which she found a year 
after, on a very dijSerent day from this, and read with very 
different eyes. When they started from the house, it was 
nearly five o'clock ; the air was clear and fresh and abnost 
cold. The sun was shining brilliantly in one half of the 
heavens, and in the other, there were still masses of black 
clouds. The foliage was fresh and shining from the rain, 
and the earth was black with the water that had not yet 
sunk away. It was an inspiriting kind of afternoon : the 
wind that was driving the black troops of cloud away was 
in their fiices as they walked along. The walks and d ivea 
of the last few days had all been delightful to Dorl% but 
ibis seemnd the most bnautiful of alL 
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^ Think of the people shut up in close dull rooms Uiia 
beautiful afternoon," she said. 

** J£ they can't be out, I pity them — but if tliey don't 
choose to be, I hold them in contempt," he answered, send 
ing a stone after a bird which of course he did not hit. ^^ I 
should like to be a boy, fifteen my next birth-day, with a 
fishing-rod upon my shoulders, and a pocketful of worms for 
bai^.." 

" How about Latin granunar when the holiday was over, 
and six hours in a hot school-room out of the twenty- 
four ? " 

'^ Latin grammar to the — squirrels. I should be Tim ; 
nothing above that you may be sure." 

" Well, then, you would be a bound boy." 

" Bound to Mrs. Rothermel." 

" Oh, yes. How kind I would be to yoiu I would tearJi 
you to spell on winter evenings by the kitchen fire." 

*^ * While the girls are weaving baskets 
And the boys are shaping bows.' '* 

'* Yes : how pleasant it all sounds, but I'm afraid six even- 
ings in the week of it would be a trifle dull. Country life 
has two sides I suppose." 

" Seriously, Mrs. Rothermel," said Felix, abruptly, " how 
to you think you are going to endure the winter here. 
IVe been wondering whether you have ever thought about it." 

*^ Oh, what is the use of thinking," exclaimed Dorla, with 
a sudden half-smothered sigh. '' I have my books. I like 
to be alone better than people generally do. Oh, I shall get 
on very well. Don't be sorry for me. I've made my ar- 
rangements to be extremely happy." 

^^ But you wiU come to the city, perhaps, for a month or 
two ? " 

^' I don't know about that. I have not boem N^rj ^^u^^i^ 
III the dtj. My life there was very doSiL?^ 
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of unmeaning courtesy, he glanced back and s&w her stand 
tng at the gate, so tall she seemed to dwarf the man beside 
Her, her light dress falling with grace; her fair face sur 
rounded by the soft, white hood of her long cloak. Her 
eyes looked so dark and soft in the clear, stainless moon 
light. Felix felt a fire in his heart, as he thought that 
she belonged to that insignificant, crude man. 

** Hardly fit to be her bootmaker, or to groom her horse," 
he muttered bitterly, as he drove on along the road, which 
the moonlight still flooded, but which looked very common- 
place and tiresome to him now. He could only see George 
Rothermel sitting at his homely supper-table with his wife 
beside him — perhaps waiting on him, perhaps smiling as 
she talked to him. No! He knew she was not smiling, 
except faintly and absently. He knew her eyes were wan- 
dering away from him with her thoughts. She was thinking 
— he was sure — she was thinking of the green and shady pic- 
nic ground — of the soft sunset sky under which they had 
driven home — of the flood of moonlight with which the 
heavens were overflowed when they two sped through it 
silent and in harmony. 




|HE early morning was cloudy — at nine o'clock it 
was raining hard. "I will read some French," 
thought Dorla; as she sat down by the parlor 
window. But she could not fix her mind upon it. " Either 
I'm getting tired of sentiment, or I m getting rusty in my 
French," she said, as she shut up the book. " I'll sew a 
little, and then I'll write some letters." 

She tried the sewing, and she tried the letters, and then 

die leaned idly against the window, and looked out. The 

rain w&a coming down in great sheets of spray, the trees 

trere bowing and flapping in the ^\q> V^ Vookod like an 
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A^ntunm Biorm. A few drenched and unhappy lookicf 
chickens scampered across the yard; the dog was sitting 
very close up to the door courting the shelter of the house , 
little streams of water were running down the path. It fras 
rather dismal, and yet it was one of Dorians traditions that 
a rainy day had its delights. Somehow, to-day, she did not 
find them readily. Perhaps it was hecause she was so chilly ; 
it was really cold. She looked at the thermometer ; it was 
62°. No wonder she could not read or write. She woidd 
light the fire. So, with the assistance of the maid, she 
built a bright, gay fire upon the hearth, and began to think 
that she was happier. 

" There ma'am," said the girl, " see how you've torn the 
trimming off your dress. You should always let me bring 
the sticks in, when you have your good clothes on." 

" O, they're not my good clothes," returned her mistress, 
a little mortified to think how useless she was, and how 
inappropriate all her clothes were to a farm-house. Her 
dress was a delicate grey ; she wore pretty embroidery at 
the sleeves and throat, and a double string of silver beads 
around her neck, and a lovely, large pink rose, and geranium 
leaves fastened at her breast ; it was all simple enough, but 
no wonder it looked dainty to the drudge of a maid, who 
had helped her build the fire. *' Now, Ann, that is a lovely 
fire. Isn't it worth the trouble ? " 

Ann thought fires in mid-summer were flying in the face 
of Providence, but only said "if people thought so," and 
went her worky way. 

Presently Dorla heard the gate open, and she started up. 
This was beyond hope ! Somebody coming to amuse her in 
the storm. She almost knew before she reached the window 
who it was, and gave a little cry of pleasure and welcome as 
»he saw Felix, with his umbrella bent all w-ays, coming up 
vhe path. He saw her, and she ran to open the door, standing 
radiant with warmth and welcome as he came in from the 
arid storm. Even in the confasion o( \s2lca\%^Q^ \£^^^ 
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of unmeaning courtesy, he glanced back and s&w her stand 
ing at the gate, so tall she seemed to dwarf the man beside 
Her, her light dress falling with grace ; her fjEtir face sur 
rounded bj the soft, white hood of her long cloak. Her 
eyes looked so dark and soft in the clear, stainless moon 
light. Felix felt a fire in his heart, as he thought that 
she belonged to that insignificant, crude man. 

** Hardly fit to be her bootmaker, or to groom her horse," 
he muttered bitterly, as he drove on along the road, which 
the moonlight still flooded, but which looked very common- 
place and tiresome to him now. He could only see George 
Rothermel sitting at his homely supper-table with his wife 
beside him — ^perhaps waiting on him, perhaps smiling as 
she talked to him. No! He knew she was not smiling, 
except faintly and absently. He knew her eyes were wan- 
dering away from him with her thoughts. She was thinking 
— he was sure — she was thinking of the green and shady pic- 
nic ground — of the soft sunset sky under which they bad 
driven home — of the flood of moonlight with which the 
heavens were overflowed when they two sped through it 
silent and in harmony. 




|HE early morning was cloudy — ^at nine o'clock it 
was raining hard. "I will read some French," 
thought Dorla; as she sat down by the parlor 
window. But she could not fix her mind upon it. " Either 
I'm getting tired of sentiment, or I'm getting rusty in my 
French," she said, as she shut up the book. " I'll sew a 
little, and then I'll write some letters." 

She tried the sewing, and she tried the letters, and theD 

die leaned idly against the window, and looked out. The 

nun was coming down in great sheets of spray, the trees 

ifBre bowing and flapping in the ga\Q) \\> looked like ao 
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Autumn Biorm. A few drenched and unhappy lookici 
chickens scampered across the yard; the dog was sitting 
very close up to the door courting the shelter of the house , 
little streams of water were running down the path. It fras 
rather dismal, and yet it was one of Dorians traditions that 
a rainy day had its delights. Somehow, to-day, she did not 
find them readily. Perhaps it was because she was so chilly ; 
it was really cold. She looked at the thermometer ; it was 
62°. No wonder she could not read or write. She would 
light the fire. So, with the assistance of the maid, she 
built a bright, gay fire upon the hearth, and began to think 
that she was happier. 

" There ma'am," said the girl, ** see how you've torn the 
trimming off your dress. Tou should always let me bring 
the sticks in, when you have your good clothes on." 

" O, they're not my good clothes," returned her mistress, 
a little mortified to think how useless she was, and how 
inappropriate all her clothes were to a farm-house. Her 
dress was a delicate grey ; she wore pretty embroidery at 
the sleeves and throat, and a double string of silver beads 
around her neck, and a lovely, large pink rose, and geranium 
leaves fastened at her breast ; it was all simple enough, but 
no wonder it looked dainty to the drudge of a maid, who 
had helped her build the fire. ** Now, Ann, that is a lovely 
fire. Isn't it worth the trouble ? " 

Ann thought fires in mid-summer were flying in the face 
of Providence, but only said "if people thought so," and 
went her worky way. 

Presently Dorla heard the gate open, and she started up. 
This was beyond hope ! Somebody coming to amuse her in 
the storm. She almost knew before she reached the window 
who it was, and gave a little cry of pleasure and welcome as 
»he saw Felix, with his umbrella bent all ways, coming up 
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radiant with warmth and welcome as he came in from iha 
arid storm. Even in the confuBion o( \akirv^^^ ^^^^ 
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ooat and putting down bis umbrella, be found oppoitunit} 
to say, be bad come to bring a note from Harriet, wbicb aha 
had represented as of tbe last importance. 

*' O, bow wrong of ber to send you out in sucb a storm i 
A 11 tbe same I'm very glad sbe did, if it doesn't kill you, 
1 mean to say, o£^ course." 

" O, I'm *nae sic tender plant.' I sball not die of this I 
think." 

" And you walked all the way. That must have been 
what I had the fire made for I You sball sit there in that 
warm chair and dry your feet." 

It was a good while before either of them remembered tbe 
note. Felix bad established himself as an accredited mes- 
senger and then had forgotten all about his message. And 
Dorla hadn't given it a thought. Bye and bye he remem- 
bered tbe note and gave it to ber. If she had only known 
its history ! 

Felix, having seen George Kothermel pass, as be smoked 
his cigar on the hotel piazza, had been seized with compas- 
sion for the lonely Dorla, and bad gone to Harriet and urged 
ber to send down for ber to come and spend tbe day with 
them. (George bad a valise in the buggy beside him and 
was driven by the faithful Tim.) Harriet jeered at the idea 
of sending for any one to come out in such a storm. Felix 
opposed her by saying it would at least be showing an at- 
tention, and would do no barm. Harriet said she was 
under no obligations to Dorla and it could do no good. 
Felix did not give up, and Harriet at last burst out with : 

" Say the truth, and that you want to take tbe letter 
down yourself You do not dare to go without something 
in your band. I am to be catspaw, am I ? " 

**YeB, you are to be catspaw," be said with coolness, 
knocking tbe ashes off bis cigar. ^^ Don't keep me waiting. 
Come." 

** Felix, f7n*re making a fool of yourself, and I'm ashamed 
of you,^^ she cried angrily, drawing t\vft i^xViSo^o o\it o! 
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W trunk with a twitch that sent half the papers flying ; 
*'a man like you not to know his yalue— it's degrad* 
ing. 

** I know it is, but don't stop to think about it now.*' 

And Harriet dashed off the note, burning with rage 
-gainst her brother for having dared to fancy any one whom 
■he had not authorized and suggested. 

" There'll be trouble about this before you are through," 
she said tossing the note across the table to him. ^^ I wash 
my hands of it altogether. 

** Thank you. That is just exactly what I want you to 
do ; and if I persuade Mrs. Rothermel to come back with me 
this morning, or this afternoon, I shall trust to your treat- 
ing her with every consideration." 

" I shall do nothing of the sort," said Han'iet, hotly. 

** O, you will think better of it," said Felix, sweetly, as he 
went out from the door. This little encounter had put 
him out of temper. Harriet always had the effect of doing 
that, whether she said much or little. He felt a good deal 
ashamed of himself as he went floundering through the mud 
and rain the long mile and a half down to the Rothermels, 
and he was very glad that he met nobody. It took all 
Dorla's sweetness and joy at seeing him to restore him to . 
tranquillity. It was full ten minutes before he realized that 
be was glad that he had come. It was while Dorla was 
reading the note that he came to this distinct conclusion. 
As he sat warming himself by the ruddy blaze upon the 
hearth, and glanced around the pretty room, he contrasted 
it -vith the dull parlor of the hotel, with the women chat- 
tering over worsted work, yawning over novels, or tinkling 
meaninglessly on the piano ; the chilly piazza to which he 
would have been driven, or the cheerless barroom with its 
black stove which would have been his last resort. There 
vas Dorla, like a young queen, in her gray dress, and her 
rofle, and her silver beads, sitting opposite hisxi) T^^dSa^ 
ihe note with a flush on her cbeek, and \^i<ec^ ^%s^ %> Vs<gi% 
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senger and then had forgotten all about his message. And 
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" There'll be trouble about this before you are through,'* 
she said tossing the note across the table to him. ^^ I wash 
my hands of it altogether. 

" Thank you. That is just exactly what I want you to 
do ; and if I persuade Mrs. Rothermel to come back with me 
this morning, or this afternoon, I shall trust to your treat- 
ing her with every consideration." 

" I shall do nothing of the sort," said Haniet, hotly. 

** O, you will think better of it," said Felix, sweetly, as he 
went out from the door. This little encounter had put 
him out of temper. Harriet always had the effect of doing 
that, whether she said much or little. He felt a good deal 
ashamed of himself as he went floundering through the mud 
and rain the long mile and a half down to the Rothermels, 
and he was very glad that he met nobody. It took all 
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** Bother their twenty questions,^' said Felix, irroTerenily, 
getting up. * 

^' But I like it," said Dorla, following him. 

" Only you like dancing better." 

The parlor of the cottage was long, and low, and narrovr, 
and a trifle damp. Several stains on the ceiling above ao- 
cc anted for this ; and one of the guests tumbled over afoot- 
tub placed in a comer to protect the carpet from a leak. 

'^ One more such storm as this, and we should have to 
leave," said Mrs. Yarian, who was established in the easiest 
chair in the room, with a foot-stool under her feet, and a 
screen behind her back. ^^What people put up with in 
their summer quarters ! " 

The dampness and want of fire were atoned for by plenty 
of lighted lamps, and the scene was quite brilliant to Doria 
and Felix as they came in from the twilight. The people 
were all arranged for the game, on each side of the room ; 
Harriet was restlessly moving up and down between them, 
and met Felix with a reproach for his tardiness. 

'^ I can^t imagine the pleasure in keeping people waiting," 
she said, tartly. Dorla colored and looked uncomfortable, 
but Felix did not seem to mind at all. 

'^ You two go to that side," she said, going to the opposite 
side herself. ** Now %oe are going to give the subject." 

Dorla and Felix had seats at the upper end of the room, 
(in the neighborhood of the foot-tub.) Felix's chair -was a 
little behind Dorla's, and he talked to her aotto voce s good 
deal of the time. This was not particularly objectionable as 
every one else was talking. Oliver and Miss Davis were on 
thdir side, and rather led the game, and Dorla and Felix 
took very little interest in it. '^ Animal and vegetable king> 
dom," " yellowish-brown and white," " to sustain life,** 
*• poetic fiction," ** present century," rolled meaninglessly 
•rout their ears for some time. They were talking about 
ffriio tbejr should invite to-morrow. Finally, Dorla saw the^p 
^ere needed in the game, Miss Davia w«a %<6\XAXi^ ii^\^ 
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and the other side triumphant. So she whispered to FeUz^ 
eo please attend to the game, and to get her the list of 
answers from the umpire. He got them for her. 

'' It doesn't sound like much," she said, ** but let us try 
to think." Then after a moment, she whispered to him to 
please ask what person or persons were principally connected 
with this yellowish-brown and white object. (For she had 
a great objection to hearing her own voice in an assemblage 
of over four persons.) Felix had not this objection, and 
asked aloud, after getting permission of the party. The 
answer after an agitating discussion, and much consultation, 
came. 

" Two men." 

'^ O, I think I know," she whispered, all excitement. 

Then Felix grew interested. ^' Tell me what you think it 
is," he said. 

** O, I am afraid it isn't right." 

** You're given to misgivings, I've remarked." 

** I know it; but just ask this question, and it will decide. 
Ask the rank of these two men." 

After a hot battle of rights over the matter, Harriet con- 
tending that the answer should be given separately respect- 
ing each man, so making two questions, and Oliver main- 
taining that they were bound to tell it all at once, the 
answer was given. 

<< One man was in the lower rank of life, the other 
in a higher." 

" Now I do ^pow," whispered Dorla, with enthusiasm. 
« It is the ' One Fish Ball.' " 

^^ Shall I roar it through the hall," cried Felix, startiiig to 
his feet. 

There was dismay and confusion well concealed, in thf 
opposite party. 

'^Roar what through the hall," said Miss Grayson^ 
ktoutly. 

** Your Oati Ksh Ball,'' returned Y^^ix. 
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** Do you make that as a guess,^' said Davis, with hyp^^ 
critical eagerness. ^^ Do you all agree ? Bemember yoo 
have but three." 

** We all agree," said Oliver. 

•* Well,— it is," said Davis. 

^^ At the sixth question I " cried Felix, tauntingly. ^ 0| 
it was pitifuL" 

^^ It wasn't the sixth, it was the seventh," returned 
Harriet, angrily. ^^ And somebody told. I know you 
didn't guess it." 

" Of course somebody told ! Mrs. Bothermel told." 

" Don't be angry, Harriet," said Dorla. " I think it was 
easy to guess, don't you ? But very funny, and you played 
it very well." 

Harriet turned away from this soft pacifying, with a 
supreme contempt. ^^ If you're going to play on your side 
you had bett«r choose a subject." 

** It's early yet," said Felix, provokingly. " You didn't 
waste much time, you know." 

** What shall we have," said Dorla, all excitement. 
There were about nine people on each side. The nine on 
their side huddled together in close consultation. Mr. 
Oliver, who always approved of the hilarious, was in favor 
of the wax on Ah Sin's fingers, or the Sour Apple Tree on 
which the honored head of the late confederacy was to hang. 
^^ Too easily guessed," said Mrs. Bishop. Miss Davis and 
the younger Miss Whymple wanted Jack and Gill's pail, or 
the malt in the rat's stomach ; and Mr^ . Whymple, who 
i^ad historical works of a weak cast, proposed the dagger 
that somebody was killed with in the eleventh century. 

" Stupid," whispered Dorla. 

' I never heard of him," said Felix. 

^ Well you ought to," said Mrs. Whymple, seriously. 

^'That may be," he returned, ^^but I protest against 
baving my mind improved, or my ignorance exposed, in suoli 
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^ We are tired of waitings" cried the othet side. 

^^We must decide on something," said Mr. Oliver, 
inxiouslr. 

'^ The mirror of the Lady of Shallot,'' whispered Dorla, 
in her companion's ear. 

*' The very thing," he said. So he went among the others 
and told them that must be the subject, and it was acceptel 
without much demur. 

** I thought you would like some * sweet thing ' out of 
Tennyson," she said, when he had come back and they had 
settled themselves into their places. The first questions 
went off rapidly and amicably. It was of the mineral 
kingdom ; it never really existed ; it was probably of an 
oblong shape ; it was probably two feet by a foot and a half 
in size ; its use was to convey intelligence ; it was heard of 
in poetic fiction ; the person principally connected with it 
was a woman. 

"We are lost," aaid Dorla, trembling with excitement. 
" I can see Harriet has caught the idea of it." 

" We will put her off," said Felix, confidently. Then tho 
color was asked. 

" Steel grey," the younger Whymple had begun to say, 
when Dorla, uttering a cry, flew down the room and stopped 
ber. 

^^ Don't be such an idiot," she whispered, forgetting 
decency ; " they almost know now ; you would just be 
telling them." 

" I shall play a fair game," said the young woman muck 
affronted. " It m steel grey." 

" It isn't," said Dorla, warmly, under her breath. " It 
vin't any more steel grey than any other color. It reflects 
ftll colors ; it is one color one moment, another another." 

In a moment the line was doubled up, and there was a 
hot discussion, heads all together. Felix of course main 
Uined Dorla's rather questionable positLon\ «o di^ "^(^^ 
Oliver and Mrs. Vpxian. But the ot\i«t& ^<b<3^3KXftdL ^^si^.- 
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■elvefl unable to see it in that light. Dorla argued, hef 
eyes flashing — she went on her knees beside Mrs. Bishop^i 
chair, and coaxed and reasoned as if her life depended on it. 
She put her hand on that of the stubborn Miss Whymple, 
and said ^' Decur Miss Whymple,'' in a tone that might have 
melted a heart of steel-grey granite. She finally conquered, 
and wont back breathless to her seat, while the answer 
was given, " all the colors of the rainbow." 

"After all, it won't help us much, " said Oliver 
" They'll be very stupid if they don't see through it." 

" We will at least die game," said Felix. Then the other 
side, convinced of foul play, were very rancorous and bitter, 
and would put no further question. 

*'It was very easy to see they would get no honest 
answers." 

After they were mollified, and persuaded to go on, 
there was a forced peace, during one or two unimportant 
questions and responses. Then came the decisive one, " At 
what date was this poetic fiction written? " 

It was Mrs. Bishop's turn to answer ; she was beginning 
so speak, when Felix and Dorla flew upon her. 

** The fifteenth century," they put into her mouth. 

** Now, upon my word, this is trampling on the rights of 
conscience," she exclaimed below her breath. ** It is bad 
enough to make us consent to say that black is white, and 
steei grey all the colors of the rainbow. But to say that 
Tennyson wrote in the fifteenth century I that is a step too 
far." 

** I did not know we had anything to do with Tennyson,*" 
said Felix, loftily. 

** Dea/r Mrs. Bishop," whispered Dorla, sinking down on 

her knees and putting her arms in Mrs. Bishop's lap, " Mr. 

Varian knows all about it. Just trust him. This legend is 

part of Sir Thomas Mallory's book ; he was a Welshman you 

knew, and be inote in the fifteenth century. Tennyson 

onijr used it, like all those Round Ta\>\© \;\mvgi. k^ V«k %%.^f^ 
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** But how do I know some Welsh fellow wrote it ? ** 
said Mrs. Bishop, dubiously, "and not Tennyson?" 

** Why, you know it because Mr. Varian tells you so." 

" Are we to believe everything that Mr. Yarian tells ni 
then?" 

" I am sure I hope so," said Dorla, with emphasis. ** I 
know I do, and I think it is a very little thing to ask of 
you, dewr Mrs. Bishop ; don't be obstinate. Just say this, 
and it will save us. They will never guess." 

" I should think not," said Mrs. Bishop with a groan. 
The scruples of all the others had to be overcome, and at 
last the answer was delivered. A damp chill fell upon the 
other party. They were more than half-way through the 
game, and had not the fidntest clue. Harriet particularly 
was much out of temper, for she had been pretty sure that 
she had guessed it, and now she was quite at sea. As 
answer after answer put them further from the mark they 
became exasperat^^ quite beyond good manners. They 
grew reckless, some lost interest, while the leaders lost 
temper. They grew very wild in their guesses, and wasted 
half their questions. 

^^ I have no patience with this sort of playing," said 
Harriet. " I never lost a game before." 

** There must be a beginning," said her brother. 

**But I have never played against this combination," 
and she shot an angry glance at Dorla, who was held 
responsible for all the trouble. 

It is very amusing to be on the winning side of a game 
uf twenty questions, and Dorla and Felix, and Miss Davis 
ind Mr. Oliver were as merry as their opponents were 
irritable. The clock struck eleven, the last question had 
been answered, only one guess remained. The elders began 
to grow uneasy, and Mrs. Bishop actually put on her cloak« 
Harriet refused to give up ; the TOst ot \«iEie v^ixVs ^«t^ Vsv 
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f^yir^ ia. Matters became serious; Harriet was -feiy 
angry, Felix most exasperating. It had narrowed down to 
a fiouily quarrel. 

** I beg you,'' said Dorla, getting frightened, aside to Felix, 
" do try to pacify her. I am sorry we have gone so far." 

Then Felix began to fear she might say something that 
would wound Dorla, and he ceased his gibes, but did not 
help her with her guess. 

" Make haste, we must go," said Mrs. Whymple, who 
was getting sleepy. 

" We give up," said Davis, who was very tired. Then 
Felix called out the subject, over Harriet's protest, which 
was loud and sharp. There was of course a shout of deri- 
sion and rage, and a perfect clamor of voices upon this 
Every question was declared unfairly answered, and the 
sleepy ones woke up to wrath, and tor ten minutes no one 
could be heard above the clamor. Davis and Oliver closed 
m single combat as it were, over the list of questions. 
Mrs. Bishop forgot how late it was in her eagerness to 
defend herself from the many accusations rained upon her. 
The younger Whymple almost cried at her older sister's 
reproaches, and said it was all Mrs. Kothermel. Even 
Mrs. Yarian forgot how damp the floor was, and stood for 
many minutes by the door convincing Mr. Davis ph^^ 
low perfectly correct they were. 

'^ Let us escape," said Felix, putting Dorla's cloak on. 
" I think it is hardly safe for us to say a word." 

So they went over to the hotel, and waited for the arrival 
of the others, hoping time would heal their wounds. Mrs 
Varian came first, and told* Dorla to come up with her. 
She was to occupy a room next Harriet's, and opposite to 
Hers. Dorla waited till she heard Harriet come up, and 
then she opened her door, and said softly ^^ Harriet, youll 
forgive mo, won't you ? " 

**No, I won%'^^ cried Harriet, in a fury, and «lAmf^fi^ hen 
ioor abut in poor Dorians very face. 
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^ There, there," cried the mother, laaghing^y, aiid lamneA 
ihe visitor good-night apologeticaUy. 

Certainly for damage to good manners there is nothing 
equal to a game of twenty questions. 

After breakfast, at which Harriet did not appear, and 
Mrs. Bothermel breakfasted between Felix and ais mother, 
it was arranged that Felix was to drive to Port Jervis for 
something that was needed for the " ball." Mrs. Varian 
entered into the plans for this festivity with some interest, 
and promised to see that everyone was invited that should 
be, and said Harriet should help. Dorla looked doubtful at 
this, and Mrs. Varian said they wouldn't tell her it was in 
DorWs honor. 

"No, for I'm afraid she is my enemy for life," said 
Dorla. 

" Oh, nothing is for life with Harriet, except her. temper," 
said her brother, tenderly. 

** Hush, Felix," said his mother, ** you always provoke 
your sister. She's ten times as self-willed when you are here." 

" Well, that isn't very often. She has time to become 
very lovely while I am away." 

^^ She is a great deal nicer when you are not here, how- 
ever you may laugh it off," repeated Mrs. Yarian. 

" Yes, that is quite true," said Dorla, very low, with a 
great look of soft reproach in her eyes. 

" W ell, ni reform," said Felix. " I am in earnest. You 
will see." 

Mrs. Bishop was sitting in the sun on the piazza, trying 
to get warm, and Dorla went to her for a few minutes. 
Felix took that occasion to ask his mother to get Mrs. Koth- 
ermel to go to Port Jervis with him. 

" She'*ll be apt to think she ought to stay here with yott 
and Harriet, if you don't propose it to her." 

"FeUx, what are you about," said his mother, lay* 
ing her hand upon his arm. " You know every one is talkr 
Ing ot thiff mabterJ*^ 
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** Noosepse, mother. At your age to take such a thing u 
Uiis so seiiously. One would think yon had been living in 
the woods." 

** Well, well, I suppose she is old enough to take care ol 
herself," said the easy-minded elder, smothering a move- 
ment of her sluggish conscience, but giving a little sigh, as 
she called Dorla to her. 

" Why don't you go down to Port Jervis with Felix ? ' 
she said. " I shall have to go over and sit with Mrs. Bishop 
for awhile at the cottage, as I promised her, and it will 
make it rather dull for you. Felix seems to think you will 
enjoy the drive." 

^^ It is such a cool, fine morning," Felix said. 

Dorla brightened. She had had rather a depressed an- 
ticipation of a hotel morning, worsted-work and gossip. " I 
should like to go, but would not Harriet enjoy it ? arid let 
me stay with you and Mrs. Bishop." 

*' Oh, Harriet would not think of it. She abhors my 
trotting wagon, and besides she has an engagement for cro- 
quet; I heard her speak of it last night." 

So Dorla went to drive. *' What is the girl thinking 
about," muttered Mr. Bishop, somewhat troubled, as he saw 
them drive away. 

" She is thinking of having a good time," said Mr. Davis 
ph'Cy who was sunning himself in the same comer of the piazza. 

" She has not stopped to think," said Mrs. Bishop, with 
more insight, and a sensation of compassion. 

" Do you think it will make any difference when she 
does ? " asked Mr. Davis, with a cynical little laugh. 

" Yes," said Mrs. Bishop, thoughtfully. " I think it will, 
a great difference. But of course I can't be sure." 

The Whymple girls ran to look out of the parlor windows 
%t her, and were uiuch chagrined. They hated her. 

** How absolutely brazen, " they said to Mr. Oliver. 

'^ That young Yarian is a reckless fellow, I'm afraid," saiiJ 
OJirer, for be must say sometlmig. 
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** Oh, I don't blame Lim," they cried in a breath. " He 
really could not hel p himself. She has not left him a momen . 
to himself since he arrived." 

Pretty soon, Mrs. Yarian came and told them about th€ 
dance, and that diverted their thoughts from Dorla for a lit- 
tle while. Every one was glad there was to be a dance, evei 
Miss Grayson, who was above it ; for it was something to 
look at and to talk about, if not to join in. 

The drive to Port Jervis was charming. Dorla buttone<l 
her jaunty little driving sacque very close up in her throat, 
and even shivered a little when they started. But soon the 
sunshine grew warmer. And at Port Jervis they got out ol 
the wagon, and walked a little to get warm. Then they did 
their shopping ; that was very amusing, picking their way 
ftbout the grimy little town, and going into shops where 
there was nothing that they wanted ; getting, principally, 
caramels and some wizened looking peaches, though* they 
had come with a long list of other and more necessary things. 

" We shall have to give up Mrs. Varian's worsted," said 
Dorla, pausing before a shop door. ** I don't believe they 
have it here." 

'^ No, I should think not," returned her companion, ^^ asi 
it is a druggist's." 

'^ O, well, they confuse things so ; snch mixtures. I am 
sure it is not strange that I mistook it for a milliner's." 

" I am not blaming you," said Felix. 

** No, but you are laughing at mo, which is even worse," 
returned Dorla, coming down the steps in some confusion. 

Tiie people in the shops looked after them ; it was not 
often they saw any two so gifted with health and youth and 
beauty, and with fortune too. A poor girl sewing at a 
beavy machine, in a close, dark room, had come to the win- 
uow for a moment to breathe, and caught sight of the plume 
in Dorla's hat that had caught the sunlight. She leaned 
forward and saw her beautiful face, and koic td\L\V(^<^^<^Sa^ 
Mud her happy look. 
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> 
** I am no older than she is,'' she thought bitterly, ^^ and 

see the di^erenoe." And she went heavily back to her work 

when they were out of sight, and thought of her all day with 

envy. 

There was a parasol to be mended, and a watch to have a 
crystal on, and for these they had to wait, but the time did 
not seem long. It was somewhat after twelve when they 
were ready to go back, but the day was still so cool that it 
was pleasant driving. 

" You will not be too tired for this evening, I hope ? " said 
Felix, as they drove across the bridge. ^^ I ought not to 
have brought you here, perhaps." 

" O,- 1 shall not be tired. I shall rest to-morrow ; foi 
these last few days I have not stopped to think or breathe. 
Do you see! I have been almost rushing. And I am not 
used to this sort of dissipation, and I shall stop to-morrow." 

" O, it is good for you," said Felix, rather uneasily; ** do 
not stop to-morrow. We shall have something new for 
then." 

They reached the hotel just in time to go to dinner with 
Mrs. Yarian, who hadn't waited for them, but who happened 
to be just passing through the hall. Harriet was decidedly 
cold, but less offensive than they had dared to hope. 
After dinner, they sat awhile on the piazza, with a 
number of others, talking of the evening's entertainment. A 
£ikvorable answer had come in the matter of the music ; the 
ball-room was being put in order even while they talked. 

'^ Now I must go home," said Dorla, getting up as the 
clock struck half-past three. ^^ Mr. Yarian, am I going to 
wailk, or are you going to drive me ? " 

^^ Exactly as if she owned him and his horse, and every- 
thing that belonged to him," muttered Miss Grayson, sotto 
voce to her nearest neighbor. 

When the horse had been brought around, and Dorla had 
0ome down siaira with her hat on, ready to go, Mrs. Yarian 
pmtted her on the shoulder, and ga^^ \i«r «k mo'Oa^TV; \Ssa^ 
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fend Bttid she must look her prettiest for the evening. Mr 
Bishop put her in the wagon, and Mr. Davis paid her some 
old-gentlemanlj compliment as they drove away ; and poo« 
Dorla was very happy, quite ignorant of all that was heing 
Raid and thought about her. 

Felix tried to persuade her it was just the time for a lit- 
tle drive along the river, but this she resisted, only consent- 
ing to go the longest way, which was more than double the 
length of the ordinary route, because it was more shady 
(which it wasnH). The horse was as fresh as if he had not 
gone sixteen miles in the morning, and Felix thought Dorla 
was too. 

" But there will be no dancing for me if I do not rest," 
and then Felix consented to drive directly to the farm. 

At the gate she said good-bye to him, and went in the 
house. 

'* Why, George," she cried in surprise, meeting him upon 
the stairs, " you here 1 I thought you were not coming till 
the evening train." 

He kissed her, and told her his business was over sooner 
than be thought, and now he was to be at home for a week 
or two, at least. *' Tell me all you have been doing," he 
said as they went up the stairs together. 

" George," she cried, clasping her hands over his arm, " I 
hav^e been having such a lovely time. And what do you 
think we are going to do to-night. Mr. Yarian has tele- 
graphed for music, six pieces, and we are to have a dance 
and it is really to be my ball, though we don^t say so, for 
Harriet is such a perverse thing, we can^t depend upon her 
not to spoil it all." 

"Why, I thought you were great friends." 

" O, we were, but some miserable pique about playing 
twenty questions has put her in such an odious temper, 
jTon^d be ashamed of a child of ten years old that acted aa 
Bat no matter, she can't stop the dance." 
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** What are you going to weur ? " said Gteorge, iuteregted| 
out feeling a little as if he were out in the cold. 

" My pink dress, don't you think so ? It is the prettiofiil 
thing I have, and the most dressy." 

** Did you miss me very much ? " said George, sitting down 
by the window, and keeping Dorla's hand. He was yearn 
ing for a little sentiment, and something that belonged to 
him more than these high spirits. 

" O, yes — that is," said truthful Dorla correcting her- 
self, '' I should have done so if I hadn't gone down to the 
hotel. I thought I was going to have a dismal time all by 
myself in such a pouring storm. It was very kind of Har- 
riet to send for me, even if she did quarrel with me after- 
wards." 

** It seems an age since I was away," said George. 

^^ It does seem a good while, doesn't it ? so many things 
have happened." 

" I travelled all night," said George. 

" You did ? " said Dorla, " you must be tired to death, 
tjk) and lie down, and take a rest, or you will not enjoy 
/ourself to-night. That's what I am going to do myself." 

But George would not lie down ; he closed the shutters 
for Dorla, and kissed her, and left her alone to sleep. She 
was really so tired that she fell fast asleep, and did not 
waken till half-past seven o'clock, when dear old Mrs. Eoth- 
ermel came up with her tea ; then she lifted herself upon her 
elbow, and looked around the darkening room bewildered ; 
but everything came back in a moment in a rush of pleasure. 
She threw her arms around Mrs. Bothermel, and exclaimed, 
" You dear, good mother, to bring up my tea ! This is my 
last dissipation. I am going to be quiet tomorrow.'^'* 

Mrs. Rothermel kissed her, and told her she hoped no^,, 

that nothing pleased her so much as to see her happy 

George came up, and buttered her toast for her, and put th^ 

eream upon her berries. " Everybody is so good to me," 

ihoaght Dorla, and she was so a'^oet Mid «£S»c^Qii!^v\ tWt 
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Qeorge was supremely happy, and forgave her for being Is 
such good spirits while he was away. 

The servants ah-ed and oh-ed when Dorla was dressed 
Old Mrs. Rothermel almost cried with excitement and joy, 
<hat such a beautiful creature should belong to them. 
Oeorge himself was full of elation. He belonged to that 
riuiall and almost extinct class of men who delight in hav- 
ing their wives admired. All the amiable ambition of his 
heart was to be of some importance socially, and the short- 
est way to this was through the applause that Dorla's beauty 
would obtain. One great element in his happiness was the 
knowledge that he had married the most noticed girl that 
had come within his sphere (this was unconscious ; he 
thought his happiness was all made up of love). He had no 
idea of being jealous ; he should as so6n have thought of 
being suspicious of the Madonna in the picture that Dorla 
kept hanging above her bed. He was so content with his 
&te, he could not conceive that she could need anything 
beyond him ; he had not much imagination. 

Certainly, she was something to be proud ofy as she came 
down stairs in lier pink dress, with roses on her breast. He 
put her ill the rockaway, and drove her to the hotel as if she 
wij-e a very valuable possession. There they found Felix 
Nv.iiJng For them a little restlessly on the piazza. Tim was 
«:iven charge of the horses, and George followed them into 
the little parlor. 

" My mother is waiting for you,*' said Felix, as they 
entered. Mrs. Varian was occupying the time in a game of 
cards at a little table. 

'There, there, Mr. Bishop, I suppose we must go," she 
•»aid nodding to the Rothermels, and getting up with the dif- 
ficulty peculiar to stout, elderly persons, and taking Mr. 
Bishop's arm. " It's our ball, and I suppose we must go 
and open it. Dorla, my dear, you are quite magnificent. 
Harriet, isn't her iress lovely ? suet good style," 

** Quite too handtfome for such a pWse «a ^^do^"^ «^^ ^"^^ 
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net, who looked shabbj, and was not in a good humor ]^et 
But she was a little consoled bj the weight which her wordi 
had with George, who always looked to her with revercnca 
She tiook his arm and gave him some social maxims, which 
were listened to with much respect, as she followed her 
mother and Dorla into the room. George wished that Dorla 
had saved her beautiful French dress, which held the front 
rank in her wedding outfit, as Harriet said this wasn't a 
proper place to wear it ; but all the same it was very nice to 
see the people gaze after her, and to hear the murmurs of 
admiration which followed her. She looked like a queen 
among the flimsy summer muslins of the others. 

** Quite a beauty, quite a beauty," said the elder Davis 
nodding approbation, eye-glass and all. ^^She would be 
noticed anywhere. * I have seen a great many pretty women 
in ray day, but upon my word, I should be at a loss to say 
where I had seen a prettier." 

" Imagine all that elegance shut up in a Pike County 
farm-house," said Miss Grayson, from a height. 

" Poor Rothermel,- I'm sorry for him ; he has a life be- 
fore him," said young Davis, with an irritated laugh. 

As for Oliver, his withered old heart hadn't got over the 
tenderness for his sweetheart of last summer ; he could not 
bear to look at her, and turned his back upon the cloud of 
pink when it appeared, and danced Miss Davis out of breath, 
to keep himself from thinking. 

'^ Do you think that I am too much dressed," asked 
P 3rla, with a shade of trouble on her face. ** Harriet says 
my drc ss is too handsome to wear here." 

"It isn't," said Felix. "Harriet knows nothing aboi;i 
iress. You should always be magnificent. You know 1 
Ihink you ought to be a queen." 

She laughed a happy, innocent laugh, and the shade was 
r11 gone from her face. They went gliding away in a waliz, 
with the smile yet on her lips. The music was so delight 
fiii; it waa such a pleasure to dance to \t. TV^a towsi^^i. 
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lot crowded, there was plenty of space ; the air wks fresli 
■nd good, from many opened windows ; the lights werr 
bright ; the dancing did not drag. 

" There is but one way for me not to have to give yoi» 
up ; it is to keep you dancing all the time,'' said Felix, 
watching jealously the movements of young Davis, who bad 
lieen thwarted in many efforts to get near her. 

When the evening was half over, Mrs. Whymple commnni 
cate^] to Mrs. Bishop, ^tting by her side, in the matrons- 
row along the wall, that Mr. Yarian had not danced with 
any other person all the evening ; she bad counted, and bad 
not missed a dance. Once Mrs. Rotbermel liad danced with 
Mr. Davis, and once with that young <^ousin of the Morrises, 
and Mr. Yarian had stood aloof and watched her, and then 
darted up and claimed her the moment they had stopped. 

** What do you think of such a state of things as that," 
Mrs. Whymple said, with suppressed virtue in her v^oice. 
** At least they might regard appearances a little^ 

** O, nonsense," said ^ Mrs. Bishop, good-naturedly 
** They're young and thoughtless ; it's just the amusement of 
the moment. A month hence and they'll have forgotten all 
about each other." 

Still she looked a little troubled and wished in her heart 
that her favorite had had more discretion. " It's a temptii 
tion to have such an amiable piece of insignificance for a 
husband," she reflected, making an excuse for the youn;2 
beauty, as she watched her, still on Felix's arm, walking u] 
And down the room, while George, radiant and satisfied, 
walked up and down it too, with Harriet, or some other per- 
K>n who was not in demand. 

The evening was half over. Dorla loved dancing so, and 
was so entirely happy, she wi/»hed it had just begun. The 
masic seemed to coax and woo her on from one dance to 
tnother and to charm away all feeling of fatigue. They 
were gliding down the room in one of the softest^ sweetAiitf 
waltMik 
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^^ What a nice partner you are,** she said, like a child 
who has found a play-fellow to its mind. ^^ I had rather 
dance with you than with any one else I ever saw in all my 
life." 

Perhaps it was her own words, perhaps it was the too 
eager look in Felix's eyes as they met hers : but at that 
moment there flamed through Dorla's heart and conscience^ 
the first knowledge of what had befallen her, and where she 
stood. It was so sudden, so full, it came like a deadly 
shock. Before they had reached the end of the room, Felix 
felt the change in her movement. 

'* You are tired," he said, in a low voice. Then, as he 
caught sight of her face, " you are ill," he said, alarmed, for 
she looked strangely different. 

" No, but I don't want to dance any more," she said, in 
an imsteady voice. Then they walked once more through 
the room. To the end of her life, Dorla remembered that 
walk through the room, while the world seemed reeling 
around her and everything looked unnatural and terrifying. 
The eyes of people said such horrible and cruel things to 
her. It had not seemed warm before, but now she felt 
suffocated by the light and heat. When they neared the 
door, Felix said, in a low voice : 

** Let me take you out where it is cooler." 

She said " yes," hurriedly, for she did not dare to trust 
herself longer where she was. She had left her cloak in a 
little room of Mrs. Varian's on the second floor, and there 
through the ou!:er ball-room circle of maids and errand boys, 
he led her. He got her cloak and put it about her, and said, 
'*• Let me take you to the balcony ; it is cool there and quiet, 
<md you can rest awhile." 

She hardly knew what she did, but followed him out into 

the ail. There was no one on this upper piazza, which wat 

not much used except by the children in the morning, and 

•n occaaicmal solitary reader or seamstress through the day^ 

Felijr perhaps remembered thi». 'DotVa T«i!(i«ii!\)^T«6L liotK 
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log. Her mind was surging and foaming with the tempest 
chat one thought had raised. She sat d>wn mechanically 
where he placed her chair, and drew her cloak about her ; 
the air was chilly after that of the ball-room, but she did 
not think about the cold. Felix stood near her, leaning 
against a post that supported the piazza. Neither of them 
spoke ; her face was white and fixed ; he could see that 
partly by the grey shrouded moonlight, and partly by the 
lamplight from the hall, for on account of this festivity the 
lamps had been put about abundantly. He knew very well 
why she looked so. He knew what his eyes had said to her, 
and that she had awakened from her dream and knew she loved 
him. His heart was full of passion; he could not speak ; his 
words would have choked him ; he could only stand and watch 
her face in silence. He was not even composed enough to 
wonder what would be the result; he did not speculate upon 
her feelings. He was not glad or sorry that tlie moment had 
come that had revealed her heart to him and to herself ; he 
ttid not feel triumphant or alarmed ; he felt nothing but a 
hot passion that had risen above thought and apprehension 
and had covered everything. 

Dorla did not look at him ; you might have thought she 
did not remember he was there. With one hand holding the 
cloak about her throat, the other grasping the rail of the 
balcony, she sat perfectly still, gazing before her with a 
strange look that was both intent and vacant. But the 
hand that held her cloak rose and fell with the deep breath 
she drew. 

The street was very silent ; the village all asleep : a faint 
breeze stirred the trees, faint sounds of the music from the ball- 
room camb up to them where they were. This poor youDg 
woman had unusual power to suifer. When another would 
lave seen only Ler love, or only her sin, or only the present, 
«ue saw all, past, present and future — the sin, the danger, 
ihe hopelessness. Her imagination was so intense in. ^ 
power, i^ere waa nothing left xin^^yiVied Vv Vu kX» ^"ca 
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Ingtant she was liard and bitter at the thou^t of the 
sacrifice that she had made so honestly and so fatally ; at 
another she was thrilled to the heart's core by the memory of 
the innocent happiness that had an hour ago been hers. She 
was going back into her childhood — one moment — into hoT 
bruised, wounded, unblest days ; at another, she was 
veaching forward to gaze at the cruel and impossible path 
that lay before her in the future. There was a great cry 
of reproach to Heaven, mingled with many cries for help. 
And foremost, and before all other things, stood the horrible 
form of sin. The purity of her nature, the whole teaching of 
her life, made a great white background for this awful shape. 
And all this in such stunning quick succession. It was such 
a moment since she had been happy ; it was such an abyss 
of sin and sorrow into which she had been plunged. More 
than half her soul was conscience. " It was not my fault 1 " 
she cried in her agony. *• O, Save me 1 Save me I How 
came I here? How can I get out? Kill me ! anything to 
stop this pain — save me ! save me I save me I " 

She was a coward in one way ; she was afraid of pain ; 
and to look forward to suffering set her brain on fire. Felix 
could not see all this on her ashy face. He was not think- 
ing of the sin, he was not thinking of the future ; his whole 
soul was filled with her, and it seemed, without the helj» of 
thought. How long it was they thus were there, neither of 
them ever knew ; bye and bye the near silence and the dis- 
tant sounds were broken by the approach of voices, people 
speaking as people speak in e very-day life. Dorla started 
and half arose as if she had been suddenly awakened from 
sleep. Felix moved uneasily and turned his glance from 
her to the door through which the voices came. Presently 
two persons appeared in the doorway. 

** What are you two doing here by yourselves ? " cried 
Harriet, shrilly. And then Dorla saw George beside her. 
Bbe gob up quickly and went to his side, as if frr protec 
dan. 
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'' I do not feel well,'' she baid, speaking like a person 
fonaed from night-mare. *' I want you to take me home.'* 

^'Nonsense," said George, who seemed nnusuallj ani- 
mated, ^^ no one is going yet. They want a German, or a 
reel, or something to wind the evening up« Every one is 
asking for you." 

'^ Please don't, George," said Dorla, faintly, while Harriet 
exclaimed above her : 

^' It's nonsense to talk of a German, of course ; you ought 
to have been at that an hour ago, if you had wanted it. 
But we'd better all go do^n and have a Lancers, or something 
short, and let it be understood that that's the end, and send 
the music off. You're very thoughtless, Felix ; you go away 
and leave no one to manage anything." 

^^Yes, come, that's the best thing to do," said George. 
^^ Miss Harriet has promised to dance with m,e, and we want 
you two for our vis-^vis." 

"I really don't feel well enough," said Dorla. **The 
room is so very warm." 

" O, we've had several more windows opened, and some of 
the people have gone, and it is very cool and nice," said 
Harriet, who meant to have her way. 

** But — I will sit in the parlor and wait for you. I do 
not think I'd better — " urged Dorla, with a last effort. 

** Why don't you excuse Mrs. Rothermel," said Felix, in 
a low voice. "I don't think she feels well enough to 
dance." 

The color rushed in a great flood over Dorla's face. It 
was the first time he had spoken since she knew the full, 
full truth. Then the blood went back again, and she felt 
(aint and giddy. ^' Will it be always so when I hear his 
voice?" she thought, in that cruel anticipation on whi/^b 
her mind was bent. 

** Why, my dear, you know it's only for a few minutes^ 
vid excitement always agrees with you,'* said her h9i%\»sA 
•* But 8tiU ifjon are not really able — ^^ 
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^O, come, Dorla, don^t be sentimental,^' cried 
Btarting forward. ^^ You can generally bear as much as any 
one, if you want to do it. Come, let us wind up this pre- 
cious ball respectably, and then never have another." 

She pushed Dorla before her, and they all went down the 
stairs. When they reached the ball-room door, Harriet told 
Felix to go and tell the men to play a Lancers, and then she 
and George went in the room, and told the people what tc 
do, leaving Dorla alone in the entrance. Mr. Bishop seeing 
her look very pale, came and took her to a seat, and talked 
to her till the music began. He saw that there was some- 
thing amiss, but he was a good, kind man, and did not 
speculate ; and being unused to tragedy, thought it likely 
Harriet had been saying something disagreeable. Harriet 
was equal to anything when she wasn't pleased. The set 
was forming, and Felix came up and said, with his eyes on 
the ground — 

" I believe we are to dance." Again the blood swepi 
over her face, and back again to her heart. It is to be hoped 
that no one saw it, but Mrs. Whymple was sitting just be- 
hind them. Felix offered her his arm, but she did not ap- 
pear to see it, and they made their way to the top of the 
room, where their places were. The dance began. Very 
soon Felix saw his companion had need of all the help that 
he could give her. The eyes of all the room were on them ; 
tho people sitting en spectateur around the wall, and the 
dancers in the set before them ; and Dorla saw and felt them 
all. Her poor face was pale ; the blood had settled in gi*eat 
spots about her throat and neck, her hand shook, and her eyes 
fell before the gaze that met her on every side. She could 
not command herself at all ; she forgot the j6gures in thp 
Aance ; she forgot to try even to speak to her companion. 
" This way ; you are to go over there now ; see, you must 
take Harriet's hand." This was all the sort of conversation 
tbab hf) attempted with her in that ghastly dance. He had 
bnt one thoush ) — that she would awooii)oeicyK\ >2si««i ^\ «oa 
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nake a cruel scene. The necessity for taking care of hei 
brought him to his senses, as perhaps nothing else would 
have done. He looked round upon the people with a defi- 
ant^ easy air ; he chatted with his neighbors as he joined 
them in the dance ; he even asked Miss Whymple for & 
waltz, when the set was over. But there was a flush upon 
his cheek, a restlessness in his eye, a constraint in his man- 
ner, that he could not quite conceal from those that looked 
upon him critically. His mother knit her brows, and 
divided her solicitude between his affairs and a pain in hei 
left shoulder. 

" Poor lad," she thought. " He takes it a little hard. 
It's a miserable complication. She needn't have married 
that Rothermel at all. But maybe he wouldn't have cared 
for her if she hadn't." Then she wondered with equal ear- 
nestness if that pain were the result of those damp rooms, or 
if these late hours had upset ht^r digestion in some degree. 
In any case she meant reform, and should apprise Harriet 
and Felix to be ready for a move, if in a day or two she 
found herself no better. " Health comes first," she thought, 
" and I shall try the sea." 

" What on earth's the matter with you, Dorla ? " cried 
Harriet, screwing up her eyes. " One would think you'd 
never danced a Lancers in your life." 

This shocked George, who heard it, quite beyond expres- 
sion, and he looked anxiously at Dorla, and said low, 
" Pray, look what you're about. You're making such mis- 
takes, and every one is noticing." 

This did not lessen her agitation. It seemed to her this 
horrible scene was to be gone through as a punishment for 
the vanity and joy with which she had been dancing all thf 
Bvenmg, and she was to be a spectacle now because she 
had desired to be admired before. She need not have 
blamed herself so much ; it is hard not to feel some pleasure 
when every one is gazing after you, and wld&^xvii^^ ** 'Wc^a.V 
4 "^enntyy' It Jies all back o^ *^\iaK.\ uox. xo Y^\.o\k>iQKa 
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French dresses, and not to go to places where there's dano* 
ing and temptation. Finally, the sot was over ; and some- 
how she got her husband's arm, and made him take h^r fi-ora 
the room. He wished very sincerely he hadn't made hei 
dance, for it was evident that she hadn't done him any 
credit. He left her with Mrs. Bishop, while he went to see 
about the horses. 

'^ You poor child I " said that kind lady, putting her hand 
on Dorla's. ^* You looked tired to death ; these late hours 
are too much for you." Dorla's voice choked, and she gave 
a kind of low, hysteric sob, as she clung to her companion's 
hand ; the voice of kindness touched her so. But that was 
soon counteracted by the tone of Mrs. Whymple, who 
pressed up to her side, and made a similar remark. Mrs. 
Bishop answered for her, and managed to save her till she 
could command herself. Then George came, and she went 
away with him, saying faint goodnights to both. Felix 
went down to the carriage with her cloak, which he handed 
to George, but he did not go any nearer her, and only bowed 
to them as they drove away. 

It seemed to Dorla that they drove very slow, that the 
carriage was close and hot ; only of one thing she could not 
complain, and that was of the darkness. George was full of 
interest in the events of the evening ; told her of the envy 
of this one, of the admiration of that, what he had over- 
heard, what had been said to him, of that contretemps, of 
this success. She tried to listen to him, and to make some 
sort of answers. At last they were at home. She went into 
the house and up the stairs before him. When he entered 
the room, she was tearing off the ornaments from her neck 
and arms, fiercely, as if she loathed them. He caught sight 
of a fracture in the lowest flounce of her beautiful dress^ 
and stooped, with many lamentations, to examine it. She 
almos^i kicked him away with her foot ; at least, she kicked 
ihe dounce away, and with it went his hand. He stepped 
/mok, looking much annoyed, w\i\Ve T>o\:\«b ^\m^^ daa^jlj 
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MMf Eoid in a softened voice, ^^ I beg yonr paitlon, Oeorgo^ 
only I hfote the dress so. You can't think how I hate it.'* 

Of course, George entered a remonstrance, and then she 
ceaaed to listen, and forgot to speak to him till she did 
Momething else to hurt him, and had to be humble and speak 
him fair again. In a little while she said, pushing her 
fewel'y away into the box, and taking a candle in her haud, 
while her pretty dress dragged disarranged about her, 
** My head aches so, George, and I feel so restless, I am 
going to throw myself on the sofa in the spare-room, and 
sleep there to-night. It is so much cooler than in this 
room." 

" Cooler 1 " cried George. " Why, it is cold to-night. I 
don't know what you're talking of." 

When she was fairly in the room, she slid the bolt ; she 
longed to barricade the door, to pile the furniture before it, 
to make sure that no one ever could get in. Then she 
walked restlessly across the room a few times, pushed up 
the window and leaned out and tried to get some relief from 
the fresh cold air. But though the night was grey and chill 
it did not ease the pain she felt. She drew back and pulled 
the blinds shut after her. Then with a sudden, fierce, low 
ery of pain, she threw herself upon the sofa and hid her facr 
in her hands. 

There is no use in analyzing such conflicts as these ; it 
does not t^-ke much imagination to follow one so placed 
through all the windings of her prison house; one could 
hardly suffer more and be alive. She thought of the dread- 
ful time when the news of George Rothermel's illness had 
been brought to her. That had seemed a conflict, but it 
was nothing when compared to this. Then the bitter days 
before her marriage, when she was resolving on the mi orifice. 
But she had never known what happiness was, and the 
lacriflce looked small; it is so easy to resolve to live for 
duty when you do not know what pleasure is. Shia bad 
tieyer fancied thai «Jie loved any one Ve{oTQ\\Ai\ik^\i^«s!^^ 
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her keait in that miserable plagiarism of true pat don thai 
occupies so many minds in youth. The full sense of surrem- 
der to another, the perfect satisfaction, the complete feeling 
of companionship — these had taken possession of her before 
she dreamed that they meant love. If she had not been so 
pure she could not have been so deceived ; if she had been 
looking out for emblems of that passion of which so many 
dream incessantly, she would not have been at a loss to find 
them. But she was like those children who learn their les- 
son in a play. The play was over ; in bewilderment she 
finds that written on her heart which all time cannot efface. 

It is so hard to be just to yourself in moments such as 
these, and to be just to fate. Dorla was apt to accuse her- 
self, was prone to think her own wrong-doing at the bottom 
of every trouble; she tortured herself to know what she 
had done to bring this on her. She looked back to the 
moment, sweeter from the first than all the moments that 
had gone before in all her life, when she first saw Felix. 
8he went through all the hours that they had spent together, 
step by step ; a dangerous retrospect, if she had not been 
bent on self-accusation and remorse. She found herself 
guilty of vanity, of misspending her time, of shortened 
hours of devotion, of too much pleas\u>e in the admiration 
excited by her beauty ; biit more than this, even she could 
not find. 

" How deadly a sin vanity must be," she thought," when 
it can bring one to such a strait as this." And then she 
could not help contrasting her life with those of the young 
women who surrounded her. It did not require much im- 
agination or much presumption to find them fuller of such 
Bins than hers. "But that is not my business — perhaps 
Gk>d means to help me to a higher place, through all thin 
uitter chastisement." But this little bit of saintly wisdom 
did not at all comfort poor Dorla in her pink dress, and 
tntt ber £eahly heart all wild with love for Felix. The 
'ouoli of bia hand, the sound of \us \o\fift^ w«a more to hei 
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iamtL all the palms and crowns of heaven. ^'Oh, irlij>— 

why 1 " — she cried with mcoherency, going back to the prob 
lem of temptation. " T would have been good without it. 
f meant to be good with all my heart. I did not bring him 
here. I never asked to see him. I had not a thought hut 
tio serve God and to be a faithful wife to George." It is 
very hard to be coherent when you are frantic with pairi. 
The next moment she was thinking of the yellow curl of 
liair in the locket Harriet had lent her. She longed for it — 
to have it in her hands, to keep it, to wear it ever. " But 
I must never touch it. 1 must never even look at it again," 
she moaned. Then she thought that he had nothing '^^hatsliu 
had ever given him, nothing that she had touched, co keep 
and wear, in this long lifetime of separation that had come. 
Yes, there was a rose that had fallen from her dress to-night, 
that he had claimed and kept. Perhaps at that moment he 
had it in his hand, had held it to his lips ; for was not this 
hour to him what it was to her? She covered her face with 
her hands as she felt the blood rushing through her veins 
with the bare thought of this. Then, starting up with 
shame and horror, as she remembered her husband, she tore 
from her breast the sister rose that clung there still, and 
threw it from her with a sense of fear. " My God ! " she 
said, kneeling passionately with her forehead on the floor, 
*^ let me die if this cannot end. I ask, I pray to die, for 
there is not any other end." 

Poor child ! She could not believe that any other way 
could be made for her to escape ; it is difficult to have faith 
when temptation is upon you. 

When she was not fighting away the thought of this 
onholy love, it seemed to her she was falling into the sin of 
cowardice, of want of trust in Heaven, of absolute and blas- 
phemous reproach. She thought of all her prayers, of the 
Ckours upon her knees in church ; of all her supplioa- 
tijns to be guided, that had resulted in her tqaxxy^'^^ 
md ahd felt her heart grow luatd. Tosa tdoA \s^H» V«% 
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kelplessnessi Iier utter min if she lost hei faith, and iha 
melted into tears and prayers again. But in all the tumuli 
of thoughts that came to her, this thought came not : namelji 
that she might go on in this sin in ever so disguised and 
subtle a form ; that she might be George's wife, and keep 
even in thought, even in the whispers of her secret heart, 
•a place of love for FeUx. This thought was impossible to 
her ; it did not even come into her mind. How to cast out 
this sin, and to free herself forever from its bondage, was 
her problem and her prayer. She found herself caught, 
trapped, in a deadly snare; as she writhed in the sudden 
torture her whole nature concentrated itself in the effort to 
escape. If she could have blotted Felix out from her mem- 
ory and from the future, she would have done it eagerly. 

She did not dally with the thought of him ; she feared 
him too much now ; she feared herself too much, " her evil, 
evil heart" — ^poor child. She had that keen and terrible 
imagination though, that taught her it was not a work that 
could be done in one moment, at one will. 

^^ I shall have to meet him, I shall have to hear his name. 
I shall have to feel that he is alive and walking the samo 
earth with me, and suffering perhaps the same misery that 
I do." It was thia thought that she found herself least able 
to endure : the companionship in suffering. It always gav s 
ber the same thrill and rush of feeling that she had had 
when she first thought of him cherishing the rose that had 
fallen from her breast. ^^ I must pray that he may be happy, 
and that he may marry ; maybe it would help me if he did." 
But a long space lay between that possibility and now. 

After fancying the poignant and suffering to-morrow, after 
groping blindly in the blank and dreary future years, she 
oame back pitifully and humbly to say her evening prayer 
— ^her evening prayer, while the dawn was struggling 
through the shutters, and the birds were twittering about 
ihe vines ouifdde. It was in keeping with the disarrange 
tnent and discord of her life, 10 uiotq out ol ^^qSxlXi «si<d 
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itnmge than everything looked to her now. She got up 
uid lit another candle from the dressing-table (for the one 
she had brought in with her had long since burned away 
without' her notice) , and kneeling down with her book of 
devotion in her hand, she said the prayers that she alwayf 
said at night. This was the room to which she always came 
for her devotions, for it was seldom used^ and on a little 
table in the. comer stood a cross, and by it, her books of 
prayer. She was worn out and quieted by the excess and 
length of her emotions ; and everything she did now seemed 
commonplace, yet strange, by the comparison. She turned 
over the pages of her book, and read a prayer ^^ For 
Patience," and then one ^^ In Temptation," and put a mark 
in at the place, with a humble sigh, knowing this must be 
daily praying now. Then she got up from her knees and 
took off her bright dress, and putting on a 'wrapper, brought 
a pillow and a blanket from the bed, and lay down on the 
so&i, putting out the light. She felt as people feel who have 
seen their dearest die, and yet live ; and who, after a few 
hours of passion, resume the dull and fettering routine, and 
go despairing on again. 




HE next day Harriet came ; and the next, the Bish- 
>ps and some other visitors from the hotel, but all 
hey heard was that Mrs. Bothermel was ill, and did 
not leave her room. And on the third day Dorla came 
down-stairs, and walked strangely and dreamily out into the. 
open air again. It seemed to her a lifetime since the night 
she had gone panting up those stairs in her pink dress, with 
Buch a tumult of passion in her heart. Everything seemed 
old to her, old and worn out. Her limbs even ached and 
made her think of them, as she mov^ about* "Sst ^^^iii^\^sv^ 
« acre, duUpain in them, aa if bIiq ^laA Bkodi «iK\.^<^^K«E3e^'^^^^ 
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ft wonum could shed while she lived. Her hands and Jfeet 
were cold, and she pulled a cloak about her shouldei's, whidi 
were so chilly she could not understand the brightness of the 
sunshine and the softness of the air. She looked into th« 
parlor and wondered vaguely ho^* she could ever have seen 
uiything to please her in that cheeiless and uncolored room. 
Ann was dusting it, and putting it in heartless order. She 
told her to take the flowers away, for they were faded ; and 
no flowers after that went into those empty vases. 

Then she strayed out into the garden, hoping to get warm. 
The flowers that she had loved were blooming gorgeously 
along the path ; but she did not put out her hand to gather 
one. She saw them, but they gave her no pleasure, raised 
no feeling of interest in her mind. She passed the bed of 
ferns that she had watched and sheltered for so many weeks. 
They were withering and parched for water, but she did not 
go to get it, or send any one to bring it to them, as it wan 
nothing to her whether they died or lived. All things 
seemed old and dull and lifeless. She had been patient 
when George caressed her, but vaguely glad when he had 
gone away ; gentle when his mother busied herself by un- 
necessary cares about her, but tired, tired of everything. 
She went into the porch, and sat down awhile, where the 
sun shone on the step. But presently she heard the sound 
of wheels, and that gave her a vague sense of flight and she 
got up and crawled away, down among the trees in the 
orchard. That was all the interest she seemed to have left 
in life, to hide herself, to get away from people. 

There was a seat in the orchard under one of the old trees. 

■ She went through the grass, and reached it and sat down, 
A favorite kitten followed her and sprang into her lap. 
*^ Poor little cat,'' she said and took it in her hands, more 
because it warmed her Angers than because she cared about 
it. The day was beautiful, soft and sunny ; it gave one th« 

Menae of the full bright flood of the siunmer rushing swiftly 
io ita close ; there is such misery m Wm^ o\i\. ^l\\aa\iiss\s^ 
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irith nat no ; in being frozen and chilled and heartless in tlit 
midst of such wealth of warmth and sunshine. Presently 
the kitten saw a moth fluttering above the grass fuid leaped 
away to get it, making a pretty play in her pursuit. Dorians 
weary eyes followed but a few minutes and then tired. The 
orchard was at the very foot of the clifls, the seat at the edge 
of the clifls themselves ; a path led down from them about a 
stone's throw from where she sat, but it was little used, 
being very steep and rough. It was not long before she 
heard a stone rattling down from above, and then another, 
then steps and voices. Some one was coming down the path, 
was almost upon her. She rose to go, then sat down irreso- 
lutely. She could not escape except by running, and even 
then must be seen. And she really felt too weak to walk. 
Besides it was not likely to be any one she knew ; some stran- 
ger perhaps, who had been at the Peak, and had stumbled 
upon this path and followed it down, only knowing that it 
would lead him to the valley. It was not likely to be any 
of the hotel people, any of those who knew about her, for 
they were all gone to-day, according to George's report, on a 
distant expedition, from which they could not return till 
night-fall. George had wanted to go himself, had bewailed 
her illness, and seemed to be really disappointed. His inter- 
est and pleasure in the small gayeties of the place were on the 
increase. He could not talk of anything else, and was al- 
most boyish in his gossip. " I want you to get well, Dorla, 
and we will have a fete. Th^y are all expecting something, 
and we must make the eflbrt." He was so much more 
endurable when he was quiet and grave. Dorla wished 
Hariiet would leave him alone, and not get him wild about 
society. It made him seem so small and so provincial. 

The steps approached rapidly ; the voices were those of 
men; in a moment she recognized George's, and sat dowp 
quieted, for she had a second time arisen to get away. ^^ I 
thought he went to the village," she thought lfiAs;gaidi^^%sBA. 
Hd not even turn her head. 
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** Whjf Dorla, are you here,'^ he said, ooming up to lier. 
Bhe turned as he spoke and looked up. With him was 
Felix Yarian. She got upon her feet, somehoW| and her 
thought was flight. Impotent, silly thought. She grew verj 
white again and sat down, not having opened her lips to 
■peak, nor having looked a second time at him. 

** You're ill again,'' said George, in a disappointed, almost 
a vexed, voice. ** I thought you were really better when I 
left you. I've been promising for you that we'd go to Brink 
Pond to-morrow. Here is Mr. Yarian." 

** Yes," said Dorla, and she panted as if she could not get 
her breath, looking down upon the grass below them. He 
stood before her with a deprecating, humbled, almost penitent 
look, that was mixed with an expression of alarm and dis- 
tress at her appearance. 

" I met Mr. Yarian in the village," continued George, not 
at all abashed by FeUx in these times, for he did not look 
anything of a swell, ^^ and we concluded we'd take a stroll 
across the cliffs, and get our guns and go off for the day into 
the woods." 

^^ I am afraid we frightened you, coming down so sud- 
denly," said Felix, when he could command his voice, for he 
was, in his way, as agitated as poor weak Dorla was in hers. 
Satisfied and small-souled George went on and filled up all 
the gap with his discourse. He told Dorla how he had found 
Felix wandering about alone, having refused to go on the 
excursion, and by what steps they had been led to settle on 
the gunning expedition. It was plain he was a little elated 
with having Felix as his guest and companion for the day. 

*^ And now sit down," he said, motioning him to the seat 
by Dorla, '' while I go on to the house and get the guns. 
For I'm sorry to tell you, we've got to go up that path again ; 
it's the shortest way into the woods." 

** I don't mind the climb at all," said Felix, sitting down, 
6w what else oo^ld he do : *' but I am afraid we are disturb^ 
ii^ Mrs. J^otitermel." 
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** O, no, we're not," said George, comfoi*tably. ** She*! 
rery glad to have somebody to talk to ; aren^t 70ii,Dorla ? — 
I won* t bd gone five minutes — " and away he started for the 
house. 

Dorla's very bands, as they lay helpless on her lap, were 
tinted with the crimson that had spread over her face and 
throat. Felix could hardly look at her ; he had no effrontery 
now ; but he knew that she had turned from pallid wnite to 
red, and that her breath was quick, and her lips parted. 
She was turned a little from him, as she bad been sitting 
when he came, but she did not move an inch, did not stir, 
except as her breath came and went. He could hear the 
rustle of the silk lining of her cloak against the back of the 
seat on which she leaned, as these heavy, quick breaths came. 
It was a sound almost imperceptible to the sense ; but Felix 
heard, and felt it, even though his own pulses were rushing, 
and his hand unsteady. There was such a silence. Felix 
tried' to speak, but his voice would not clear itself ; he sat 
looking before him, his straw hat in his lap, and in his hand 
a stem or two of wheat that he had pulled up in some field 
that tliey were passing. In the grass at their feet played 
the kitten ; she caught sight of the yellow wheat moving 
slightly in his baud, and she jumped at it, and fell, and 
jumped again. He stooped and put his hand upon her, 
stroked her, and lifted her up to his knee. 

" Poor little cat," he said, unsteadily ; and then he found 
his voioe. Three minutes of the five that George had said 
he would be gone, had passed ; and he had not forgotten it. 

" I am sorry that you are not well," he said, and then he 
Looked at her for an instaut. Her ^yes were on the ground ; 
fthe seemed to try to speak and failed, and then she said, not 
unlike herself, but with agitation : 

^^ It is nothing ; I think I am quite well." 

** I wanted to know — Harriet could not« see you — ^that 
viade me think you might be really ill — ^thin^ «.V«v^ 
^orae when you cannot hear the trui\i «\>q\]l\> ^i^o^sisk— ^ 
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This was incolierent, but Dorla understood it vrell enouglii 
only too welL The kitten struggled out of his grasp and 
Bprang down and gambolled about the grass, then came back 
to his feet, and rubbed herself against them to attract hit 
notice. He stooped down and stroked her, and said, 
without changing his attitude, as he continued absently to 
fondle her. " I am afraid you had got over -tired ; IVe been 
ashamed of myself for being so thoughtless; but I hope 
you're not going to be — any the worse for it — ^any time." 

^' No,'' said Dorla, almost steadily, as she drew a quick 
breath, and looked away over the wide, sunny fields. " I 
hope I shall not be ; but I am not very strong, somehow, 
and I must be more quiet. I am going to be." 

" Of course," he said, glancing half frightened at her, for 
there was a depth of resolution in her tone, of which she 
was unconscious. ^^ But it is good for you to be in the open 
air. You surely are not going to shut yourself up in that — 
house." 

" No — I always am a great deal out of doors, but I can- 
not go on excursions and such things — and I hope that — 
Greorge — that Mr. Rothermel — ^will not promise for me that 
I will, for I cannot go. Indeed I am not strong enough. 
And I hope they will not be sending down for me." This 
she said hurriedly and almost inaudibly. 

" 1 will not let Harriet bother you any more," he said, in 
a low tone. " But I am very sorry. I shall miss — that is 
— [ mean — it was very pleasant all those days — " 

That terrible scourge of blood flamed again all over pooi 
Dorla's face and throat ; and a deep dark flush mounted tQ 
her comi)anion's very br'ow, and suffocated his voice. Not 
another word was said, and it was «ieveral minutes before 
George came back from the house ; unsuspecting, poor small 
soul, the demon that his absence had called up. He wa& 
not very quick in reading faces, and he saw nothing in those 
before him to excite unusual interest. Dorla indeed, made 
f ^novement as i£ relieved and g\ad io Wv^ "Vmii com^, ^\sX 
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lluit was no more than was natural, surely. She got up ai 
he approached with the guns in his hand, and so did Felix. 

" Sit down,'' he said. ** Varian, I've told them to bring 
as out some sherry and a biscuit, for we won't get back to 
dinner at the ordinary time." 

*^I will go in and see about it," said Dorla, faintly, turn 
ing towards the house. 

** No, no, stay," he said, pointing to her seat. " Stay and 
see us off. Mother is attending to it. There's nothing you 
can do." 

*' But I was going into the house anyway," said Dorla, 
hurriedly. " I am feeling tired — good-bye." She tried to 
glance back at both of them as she said this, but her eyes 
never reached beyond the level of the seat on which they 
had been sitting, and she looked so faint and giddy and her 
movement was so unsteady, that Felix could not help start- 
ing forward as if to offer her his arm. Then he drew back 
and half turned away. 

George said, " Don't you feel well, Dorla ? Shan^t I go 
in with you ? " 

" No," she said, hurriedly, already several steps away ; 
and Greorge, for the moment much more interested in his 
guns and in his guest, began to talk about them. 

^^ This is a Man ton that my father had when he was a 
young man ; and this is a gun I bought before I went to 
college, both fair pieces in their way. You must take your 
choice. I'm sorry we haven't any better." 

George felt very conscious of the importance of the fact 
that his father had had a Manton, and that he had been to 
college, and he could not be expected to know that Felix 
was not listening to him, but was watching covertly the 
|/rogress of Dorla to the house. On her way she passed the 
servant carrying the tray of luncheon ; to which she did not 
»eem to give a glance, and Felix sa^v her disappear into the 
bouse. Then he wished the guns and t\iVk \\xxk!(^%QTi«sA**^b!^ 
Most at the bottom of th;^ sea, and rag|sA urwax^^ ^ ^^Ds^Vnor 
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dage he was in to them. But soon he reflected it was part 
of the matter that he should come back there to dinneri and 
BO he managed to be as '* mild mannered a gentleman ^ as 
was befitting and was wise. 

At four o'clock that afternoon, old Mrs. Kothermel came 
bustling into Dorla's room (a faint bustle to be sure, for she 
was always gentle and unoffending), and said, ^^ Ck)me, my 
dear, they have got back, and the dinner is going on the 
table, and George is asking for you." 

^' I can't go down, dear mother, really I cannot. Make 
some excuse for me to George.'^ 

*^ I am afraid, dear, it will — hurt his feelings if you don't. 
He seemed to think it odd you weren't down looking out 
for them." 

" He has forgotten that I am not well. Say that to him ; 
and that I am lying down to rest." 

'^ He's so afraid of offending this young gentleman," said 
the mother, doubtfully. 

^' He needn't be afraid," returned Dorla, turning her 
Bcomful face down on the pillow for an instant, then raising 
it, kissed her mother-in-law. " You know I would, if it were 
possible, dear mother. Tell George so, if he asks about me." 

'' Do you think he will expect me to be at the table with 
them ? " asked the mother, hesitatingly, still in awe of the 
city people when called upon to meet them. 

"No, I should think not," said Dorla. "They know 
we've had our dinner hours ago. Only see that Ann takes 
them everything in order." 

"O, I'll see to that," said the mother. "Eyerything 
JQ very nice ; but I never know about city people's ways." 

** Don't be afraid," said Dorla. ** Your ways are good 
enough for any one." 

Then the mother, comforted, went down stairs, and Dorla 

heard her going softly to the dining-room to make sure that 

nothing was out of order or wanting to the comfort of het 

Moved Oeorge, The diuner at w\n.c\i a\ift \i«A\sfc«i\ «X ^^^ 
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fiir hours, 19a» going hot on the daintilj spread table ; and 
Boon Dorla heard George and Felix enter the 3X)oni. She 
got up and crept to the door, and shut it ; she did not want 
to hear, nor to remember who was in the house. She weiit 
back to the bed, and lay down, and tried to read Scupoli'a 
book. It had been dear to her, and sacred in the times past, 
but now it failed to touch or reach her. She turned back 
to the little memoir in the front of it, and read that ; and 
something in it swelled her heart with something like feeling. 
She thought of that dear servant of God, in his frightful 
combat of twenty-five years' length, and of the reality of 
his victory, and of the patience with which he had lain 
down beneath the rod, and given up all earthly hope and com< 
fort. Here was something tangible ; what seemed so impos- 
sible to her had been done. 

" This is what I must do — I must read people's lives that 
nave conquered ; I am too hungiy and wild to bear with 
maxims and sentiments ; I must see what has been done.'' 
And sitting up, with eager, feverish hand, she wrote out a 
list of books that she meant to Vead. Some she had, and 
some she meant to send for. She wrote the letter ordering 
them ; then searched for the ones she had ; then went back 
to the bed, and at last, tired out by the effort, fell asleep for 
a little while. 

When she waked, it was almost twilight ; she started up, 
uncertain of the hour and place ; she went to the window ; 
a sound of voices on the porch below, and the scent of cigars, 
told her that Felix was not yet gone, and that she had not 
out-slept temptation. Then she went away, and threw her* 
self upon her knees, and wept and wondered when it would 
ever, ever end. Bye and bye her motherin-law came up, 
and Dorla clung to her almost piteously in her loneliness. 
She longed so to speak to some cne ; she was one who could 
have really lightened her burden by speech. But here wai 
the kindest, tenderest soul, and she must never a£k bsst \a 
piij her, aod must never let her kno^ w\ia^i ^<^ «&i\»x^^ 
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** Sta^ up here a little while," she said, for , she was groir> 
ing afraid of herself^ ^'and let us talk a little, I'm ao 
lonely." 

" My dear ! " said the mother, with solicitude, " I've been 
wanting to come up, but I was afraid of troubling you. J 
thought you wanted to be alone." 

" I don't want to, now," said Dorla, restlessly. ** It's so 
veeary to think the same things all day long. Let's talk 
about what we're going to do. Mother, I want to tell you 
something. I feel I shall be happier if I have something to 
do. I wan^ you to teach me to do something useful, to be 
busy in the house. You see it is my duty." 

** O, my dear ! You are not fit to do this sort of thing. 
You had better leave all that to me. You know I can't d© 
anything better." 

" Nor can I," said Dorla. " 1 am of no use to any on? 
in the world, and am a torment to myself O, don't say no 
to that ; you don't know. But I am going to learn to be use- 
ful. You shall teach me to cook things. Let me see. To- 
morrow morning we'll begin. You'll show me aftei break- 
fast, just how, to the very least thing, you get everything 
made for dinner, and I'm going to have a blank book — I'll 
take my new journal — I'm never going to use it any more — 
and write down everything. .Yes — and we'll look over the 
towels, and sheets, and all the linen — and make list«. It's 
very good to have lists, isn't it? I think I've heard it 
was." 

" I never had any," said Mrs. Kothermel, meekly. " I 
always remembered." 

" O, I am sure I couldn't, and now I'm going to helj; 
ibout the housekeeping; don't you think it would be 
better ? " 

" Perhaps it would," Mrs. Rothermel said, with a little 
tigh, very much bewildered. 

''Then we vill have regular sets of everything, and 
fire them out /ust s^ often. And OLon?V. yovi'vwckt isokft to 
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keep the accounts for you, mother ? I could do that, jou 
know.'' 

^^ O^ my dear, George does that ; he always has done it 
vince his father died." 

** But I could relieve him, maybe." 

" He likes it, my dear ; I think it would trouble him 
to give it up, and he hasn't very much to do, you know." 

Dorla sighed ; she did not see that she was very much 
;;eeded in the household, but she determined to keep up 
her effort, and talked and made plans till her mother, 
poor lady, was much oppressed by it. All this time she 
was trying not to hear the voices in the porch below : 
trying not to think that Felix was watching for her. 
When at last she heard the gate shut, and knew that he 
was gone, the relief was so great she could have cried. 
She had felt his nearness, and had held herself in such 
sharp tension, it was like resting after suffering. 

The next morning she went about her plan of work. 
But, poor child, she had not much heart in it. She was 
so weary, and alas, so easily irritated. It seemed to her 
she hated all who came near her, even her dear, old 
mother. The details of her work were endless ; she had never 
dreamed there were so many steps to be taken, so much 
work to be done about one paltry, simple, country meal. 
Six things to be remembered about making an insignifi- 
cant custard, and ten, twenty, about stuffing and roasting 
a pair of fowls. And all the time her mother looked 
troubled, and the servants were quite thrown out of their 
jourse, and she knew she was very much in the way. But 
bIio j.ersevered for several hours, and wrote down all the 
i iiinteresting details in her memorandum book, and made 
her head ache cruelly. She went to bed, and of course, could 
Aot eat any of the dinner, and it was so much less good than 
asual, owing to the many cooks, that George was a little 
>ut of temper. 

in <he afternoon, he took her to diive \ "wVi^bik ^^&ss^ ^K^^^ 
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back, Tim told him Mr. Yarian had been there to take him 
out with his ^^ last horse." Tim thought it a great pitj he 
was out ; he shared in Creorge^s admiration for the fast horse 
and Mr. Yarian. Felix had given him some money, and 
Tim was not accustomed to the gifts of fortune. In the 
evening, George went to the village, not quite reconciled to 
the idea that Dorla was not well enough to go. He came 
back in high spirits, having evidently been patted on the 
back by the gay people, and full of messages for Dorla, 
inquiries and regrets. He was replete with gossip and plans 
of gaiety. 

" Beally, Dorla, you must exert yourself a little ; we're 
falling all behind, my dear. You know you're always better 
for excitement. All y(TU want is the energy to make the 
effort. I never saw you look better than you did last week, 
and you kept going'all the time." , 

He had made an engagement to go out with Yarian gun- 
ning in the morning ; Yarian would be down at nine o'clock, 
and they would be back to dinner, probably, at four. 
Greorge was talking, as he pulled off his boots, about what 
had better be made for dinner, as if it was a very important 
matter. 

'^ Something better than we had to-day, I hope," he said. 
^' I'd never hold \^^ my head again, if Yarian chanced on 
such a wretched failure." 

In the morning Dorla did not get up, and had a cup of 
tea brought to her room. The two men went away at half- 
past nine ; she heard all the preparations, all the talking in 
the hall below ; for everything was so still about the place, 
and the door would not keep out the sound. After they had 
gone, she got up and dressed, and went down to her weary 
lesson in the kitchen. This time she only looked on, and 
did not ask to give any practical assistance. At one o'dock 
■he had a light dinner with her mother-in-law, the strength 
of the kitchen being reserved for the four o'clock repast, and 
9t luUf-pxst three, according to a \AanE\i<&\Aii i»ti&s»l tibs 
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night before, she got into the pony-carriage, and irove her^ 
Belf towards Dingman's. George's last commanc had been 
that they should be ready for him at four. Mrs. Rothermel 
looked doubtful and unhappy at Dorla's going out, but that 
could not be helped. She should make the best of it to 
George, but &he could not think what it all meant. To be 
sure Dorla was going on an errand of mercy, so to speak , 
but why she should not liave ctiosen some other day and 
hour troubled her extremely. 

Dorla got into the little carriage, shaking all over wifh 
fear. She was a coward, and she had no confidence in 
Jenny. Her lips were white, and her hands and feet were 
cold. She longed to take Tim at the last moment ; but Tim 
had orders from George to be " on hand " at four o'clock, 
and besides the carriage held but two, and her present busi- 
ness was to take a sick girl out to drive. " If I break her 
neck it will be doubtful charity," thought Dorla, as she 
started down the hill, hardly seeing the way before her for her 
dazzled fear. But Jenny went very soberly, and before she 
reached the small house by the roadside, where the girl Uved, 
she felt more steady in nerve. 

This girl was the only object of charity poor Dorla could 
nnd in all the country. She had been faithful in her visits 
to her, rather over-doing the matter in &,ct ; but what are 
people to do when the poor appear to have ceased out of the 
land ? Nobody wanted anything ; it was very hard on her. 
She was very glad there were so many ferns ; but she would 
have liked a few poor people. These were her reflections 
when she was first acquainting herself with her new home. 
Melvina, as a sole object of her sympathy, was miserably un- 
interesting. She was very ill to be sure, but very wearisome 
in talking of her illness, very selfish, and possessing no fine 
feelings. She would not read the good little books Dorla 
brought her, but preferred illustrated papers and very com- 
mon ones at that. She did not appreciate tk^ \^Q»\y;^^^ik 
DorlA auuie for her, and would eat tloiai^ ^^x ^^t^ ^«r| Vqk 
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iigestible. She did not dare to sing her hymns, for some of 
the family were always in the. room, and were very nnde- 
rotional. She finally gave up all attempts npon her sonl, 
and confined herself to bringing her good things to eat, aod 
taking her out to drive occasionally. This drive was a long 
promised and important one ; many times it had been planned 
but the invalid had not been well enough to go. To-day 
was one of her good days, and she had sentwoid by the mes- 
senger that she would be ready. They were to go to Ding- 
man's, cross the ferry, and spend the afternoon at the house 
of a married sister of thegirPs in " Jersey," returning before 
evening. 

It was quite an event in the family ; poor Melvina had not 
been to her sister's in two years, and would in all probability 
never go again. She was feverishly excited (and rather 
cross) when Dorla drove up to the door. Her sharp-voiced 
mother, and her idle half-grown brothers and sisters shared 
in the excitement and the crossness. They did not treat 
Dorla with any particular courtesy or respect, after the man- 
ner of Americans on their native heath, and she always felt 
much abashed in their presence and not at all comfortable. 
She was very glad to get away. 

*' Now, Melvina, we are going to have a nice time," she 
said, cheerful^, as they started off. 

^^ I don't know about tliat," said the girl, ungraciously. 
^* If the sun comes out hot, it's sure to make my head ache 
awful ; and I never liked those ferries." 

Dorla laughed ; Melvina must have such a funny code of 
manners, it amused her to think of persons who could as a 
rule, say such things to those who were bestowing favors on 
them. It grew rather tiresome after awhile, but there was, 
4mid her fretfulness and the trouble occasioned by her really 
laffenng state, an occasional touch of pathos in her eager in- 
terest in some land-mark, familiar and forgotten by those 
fitat paaaed it every day, in her evident strangeness to these 
tcenea immediately surrounci^xig Viei i^ooi Yiotea, Iqt 'tiuMi 
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jrears she bad been bound to a bei of pain, in that wretched 
place, and had forgotten many details in all that wearj time ; 
how wide the river was at one point, how "scant'* the 
brook seemed as they crossed the bridge over the Conne- 
shaugh, how close the trees grew to the road. It gave Dorla 
a pang to think this was, with scarcely a doubt, the last 
earthly journey that the poor soul would ever go, and so 
unready for the unearthly one, alas. In her present state 
of feeling, Dorla could not think with sorrow of going, if 
only one were ready ; a bitter tangled conflict, she was sick 
with fear of its results. 

When they reached the river, and crossed on the rope 
ferry, she had to master her fears and stand by the horse's 
head, for poor Melvina was aghast at all the perils of i^e 
way, and wished herself home, without reserve. Jenny war 
much quieter than usual, and the duty of extending protec- 
tion to Melvina had in some way strengthened her nerves ; she 
was quite assured. 

'^ !Now that was not so bad," she said, as they drove up 
the green bank under the trees. " No accident ever has 
happened there, and you won't mind, going back, I'm sure." 
Melvina wasn't sure and said so. The road was very heavy, 
and the sun was very hot, but in the course of twenty minutes, 
they reached the farm house where the sister lived, and 
were made duly welcome by an irregular battalion of un- 
coiQbed children and a yellow dog. Before Melvina was 
out of the carriage, the sister appeared, a hollow-chested, 
beavy-eyed, yellow-skinned woman, who was thirty, and 
looked forty -five. She devoted her life to the making of un- 
wholesome pastry, and the copying of patterr s out of fstsh 
Ion books, so that the lean kine who called her mother 
Slight go to the white meeting-house on the hill once a week, 
slothed with merino intricately braided, with Marabout 
. eathers in their hats, and their stomachs filled with buck* 
9fhp)»t cakes and doughnuts. 

The cjriicirein, in all stages of dQa\>^n]ie«a, ^\A^QdL«s<sv£[A>«sA 
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distracted ilieir mother's attention frofti the poor sufferer; 
she could do nothing but apologize. They went into thfl 
house, into a wretched, damp, shut up ^* best room." 

" O, don't,'* said poor Melvina, with a shudder. ** Let*i 
go into the sittin' room ; she ain't one that minds/' 

Dorla urged this, and they went into the familiar well-used 
and not over-tidy room, where the sewing machine stood, at 
which the poor mother wore her life out in the manufacture 
of spurious finery for her ill-taught children. Then Dorla, to 
leave the sisters together, went out with the children to the 
orchard, and strayed on to the woods, and did not come back 
till the horn was blown for supper. This meal was so ill- 
cooked, and viciously evil, she could only pretend to partake 
of it, but Melvina ate voraciously and indiscriminately, and 
there were packed into the pony-carriage, for her further de- 
lectation, two jars of pickles, a bottle of maple syrup and some 
hideous fruit-cake. 

There were many delays in starting ; it was a good deal 
later than Dorla meant when they got off ; and they crossed 
the much dreaded rope ferry in the grey of the twilight. It 
was about this time Me.*ina began to feel the reaction from 
the excitement of the visit, and possibly some protest of na- 
ture against the outrage that had been put upon her in the 
matter of the tea. She began to cry, and to say she felt 
sure that she was going to die. As nothing was more 
probable than that she would die soon, and suddenly, Dorla 
was in terror ; it was a strange experience, driving along the 
dusky, lonely road, perhaps with Death as her companion. 
They met no one ; and whenever anything was said about 
stopping for assistance at one of the straggling farm-houses 
near the road, the poor girl moaned and begged her to go on, 
to get her home before she died. She was plainly in great 
anguish, enduring one of those strange, nameless agonies, 
which seem to the sufferer like death, and are perhaps more 
Gamble, Dorla was very inexperienced in sickness, and very 
syinpatbedo; she seemed standing; at t\ift "^erj ^xw^^^ ^\ 
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tfie till known, as she held tlie poor child in her arms, and 
cried to reassure her. 

*^ It is so awful/' moaned the sufferer, as she gasped for 
breath. 

*' What is so awful ? " said her companion, longing to gel 
the clue to her sensations. 

" T don't know — everj^hing — ^it's like going down — dowB 
— sinking away — it's a dark, dark place." 

" And where is the pain you suffer most ? " said Dorla, in 
her healthy ignorance. 

" I don't have any pain," cried the girl, in a horror. " It's 
my feelings — ^it's something in me — it isn't my back and my 
head and all that. It's like being frightened, only there's 
Dothing happened, and I never can get used to it." 

** Were you ever so before," said Dorla. Yes, she had 
been so before, only this was worse. But then she said 
honestly, she always thought it was worse, and it never 
seemed just alike. Poor creature ! The doctor being a strong 
healthy man, held these attacks in great contempt, and left 
chloral and other poison to be given to her, not because he 
thought her sufferings worthy even of this treatment, but 
to prevent the possibility of his comfortable sleep being 
broken up some night by a summons to her bedside. Her 
mother soon lost patience with her, never having had any 
experience that way herself; the children even ceased to 
mind when she was moaning and crjdng in her nameless 
agony, clutching some one by the wrist, and praying that 
they would not go away and leave her by herself. As she 
said, she never could get used to it. It was as awful now, 
as when it first came ; there was always a fresh fearfulness 
spread over the old expeiience ; she promised herself next 
time she would not be so frightened ; but next time it was 
as bad or worse. She was unimaginative and ignorant; a 
veiy clod ; if she had been a fine lady, she would have been 
counted full of affectation^ and a hy^^rvt^^^x'sSa^^'^^K^ 
fm iiba aeanhUitiea of those aroul^Yiffr. ^^^«gli^ c«s^^h«^ 
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bearing a sliaip pain, she was as good and dogged as wsbj 
bodjy and 'v^anted to be '^ let alone ; " but she cried ot t fof 
human help when these attacks came on. That might hare 
shown to any one of common sense that they were more reaZ 
than reality itself, but it was her misfortune to be surrounded 
by very blunt, coarse people. Dorla, perhaps, was the first 
person who had entered with her into the cloud, and pitied 
her with all her tender soul, though as ignorant as they of 
the mysterious visitation. There was something in the close, 
firm grasp of her hand, the pity and gentleness of her voice, 
that gave her as much help as could be given by any one. 
Bhe asked her no more questions, but acquiesced in the dire 
conflict, and assured her that she would stay by her till it 
was over, and that they would soon be home. 

All this time, Jenny was going steadily and irreproaoh- 
ably, Dorla driving with one baud, and not always that; 
the twilight was long, but the road was very lonely. Bye 
and bye they met a wagon-load of men, laughing and shout- 
ing in drunken hilarity ; there was still light enough to see 
them when they came side by side. Strange to say, they did 
not notice the little carriage, being in a tipsy wrangle about 
a seat. Dorla breathed freer when they were out of hear- 
ing. She was not afraid as she ordinarily was, but oppressed 
by some vague and mysterious dread, that made these more 
prosaic dangers dim. Still, the deepened twilight, and the 
solemn silence, and the distance from human help, all had 
their effect in awing her. 

It seemed very, very long before the welcome light in the 
window of Melvina's home appeared. The poor girl was re- 
lieved by the sight for the moment, but her nervous suffer- 
ing was too great to be forgotten long, and when they reached 
the gate, the little sister on the watch for them called out 
the unwelcome news to her mother, that Melvina had one 
ot her bad *^ attacks." These ** attacks " always roused a 
spirit of TeheUion in the tender mother ; she flounced and 
Jerked a good deal, for a Florence ^i^Vimig^^) ^sA'^vi^iYKi 
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&p8 together in a steely manner. After the delinquent had 
been got into the house and into her bed, she tossed some 
chloral into a glass, which she had to drink ^^ at her periL* 
Then she warned Mrs. Kothermel sheM better go, as Melyina 
needed quiet, and Melvina told her briefly that she had, be- 
ing quite cowed by her mother. When she got to the door, 
however, the poor thing called her back and whimpered a 
good deal, but the mother was peremptory. She did not 
want to be kept up all night ; it might be the case if the 
blessed chloral was not allowed to do its work. So Dorla 
had to go, with the consent again of Melvina, who called her 
back the second time to make her promise in a whisper, that 
she'd come to her if she sent for her any time when she was 
" had," even if it were at night. 

A small urchin, with tan-colored hair, no color now in the 
dimness, had been holding Jenny's head. When Dorla got 
into the carriage and took the reins, she called him up close 
to her, and asked him in a low tone if he wouldn't be very 
good to his poor sister, who was so sick and suffering ; and 
he laughed and seemed to think it was a good joke, and 
said " that wasn't much ; " but maybe he was impressed. 

Dorla shuddered, and drove away. They all seemed 
brutes to her, and poor Melvina's strait a frightful one. 
She forgot how iriitable and unlovely the creature really 
was ; all her heart had gone out to her, since she had been 
che companion of her sufferings, and since she had clung to 
her so pitifully. The reality of the great end, the strange 
nearness and yet distance of the unknown life to come, filled 
ler with solemn thought. She forgot the lateness of the 
Lour, the loneliness. 

The horse was going on at her own pace. Just at the as 
cent of a little hill, from the path beside the road, some one 
teemed to come out from the darkness^ almost upon her, 
oefore either wen aware. Dorla started, and repressed a 
low cry. 

'* Miv. Rothermel," said a voice.^ ttcwi "Sci^ ^^akAXs^ ^^^^ 
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■ide of the carriago. Jenny halted, maybe it was beoauM 
Bhe was glad of any excuse going up the hill ; maybe her 
mistress' start had reacted on the reins ; maybe she thought 
it was good manners to stop when any one came up to talk 
to people in the carriage. 

" I'm glad to find you safe," he said, hurriedly. " It is very 
late for you to be out all alone." 

*^ Is it," said Dorla, strangely, coming back into her 
world. ^^ I do not mind it now. I wasn't thinking about 
being frightened." 

" But you ought to mind — ^it is not right, it is not safe," 
he said, in a sort of wrath, as people worked up by suspense 
and search are apt to speak. '^ It should not be allowed — I 
am astonished — I — it is wild, this sort of carelessness — ^you 
don't know the danger yourself, but others ought to know it 
for you. Promise me you won't do this again." 

'^ I can't do that," said Dorla slowly, tliinlnng of her 
promise to poor Melvina to go to her '^ any time " if she was 
very bad. She thought it not unlikely she might be called 
to her again this very night, and she should surely go. 

" You cannot I " he said under his breath. ** Then it is 
because — " 

^' It is because," she said quickly, taking the words from 
him, '^ it is because I have promised a poor sick girl to go 
to her when she needs me. And she might send at night." 

'' But you need not go alone." 

" No, only it might happen." 

" But you don't know the danger. A crowd of drunken 
men passed down this road not half an hour ago." 

^' They did not even ]ook at me," said Dorla with a little 
•Gorn. 

*^ You are almost like a child," said Felix, hotly. And 

the sight of his anger, which had come of his solicitude and 

suspense, smote Dorla with a terrible and dangerous pang 

A strange spasm came about her throat; she was fright- 

9iied now, V^n stood close by t\i<d caxtv^g^ «te\|« Shf 
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knew in another moment he would get in beside her and be 
her companion througn the two miles that lay lietween her 
and her home. With a sudden resolution, she touched the 
reins. 

^' Good-night, if it is so late/' she said, in a smothered 
iroice, and drove away, leaving him standing bewildered by 
the roadside. She could almost see the fire that leapt from 
his eyes as he drew back. 

^^ It is best," she said to herself, again and again, ** it is 
best that I should offend him — ^that I should seem rude and 
ungentle to him, hardly like a lady." But all the same it 
left her heart as sore and wounded as if it had not been 
best. 

When Dorla reached the house, she was met by George, 
who seemed to be waiting for her at the gate. He met her 
with much mild affection, and said she was very late and he 
had begun to be un««,y. ' 

" Didn't you meet Varian ? " he asked. 

« Yes." 

** Why didn't you bring him back with you ? He went to 
look for you." 

"Why didn't you come for me yourself ? " said Dorla, 
almost fiercely, as she got out of the carriage. 

^^ I ? Why Tucker had just come in to see me al)out the 
winter wheat, and I had to attend to him, and Varian said 
ne'd go, he seemed so restless walking up and down the path 
and so he went. I knew of course you were all right." 

Dorla went into the house, her brain in a tumult ; she 

did not stay to listen to his justification. " He will be com- 

ng back," she said to herself, " and George will watch for 

Lim, and speak to him, and bring him in. Where shaU J 

hide myself?" 

But she need have had no apprehension. Felix was 
striding across the fields, as far from the house as he could 
go, angry and bitter, trying to make Idmself heliev^ Va 
«eyer would speak to her ag^ 
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The next day waa a long one ; Dorla had one of hm 
ifrightful headaches. She laj on the bed with the room 
darkened till you could not see your way across ifc, and 
nobody must speak a loud word, or shut a door in lesi 
than five minutes. She hated acutely and viciously every 
one in the world, Felix included. The highest virtue that 
Ehe could set for herself was to be silent when any one 
came near her. Every vein ran fire ; she folt as if liquid 
pain circulated through her entire body once in every two 
minutes. She did not care what went on outside her room ; 
people might smoke their cigars now and wait for her ; 
might live and love and die, and she was indifferent and 
more. But she was young and vigorous, and these head- 
aches lasted a less time than they did with older women. 
At night she almost always slept, worn out by the horrid 
battle, and the next morning awoke, pale and languid and 
depressed, but in no suffering. As the day wore on, she 
would gradually regain her tone of nerve, her appetite, her 
interest in what went on around her, recovering in a day 
what would have been the work of a week with a less 
healthy woman. 

It was on the third day ; she had gone out about five in 
the afternoon, to sit under the trees near the gate, still pale 
and weary, but as it were awakening. She had almost for- 
gotten Felix, she had been so occupied with herself, poor 
thing. She had not heard his name, and did not know whether 
he had been at the house. She had a book in her hand, but 
she could not read ; her eyes had a sore hurt feeling, from 
the pain of the two days past, and so she sat idle, with her 
hands in her lap, two fingers between the pages that she had 
not energy to read, h^" head leaned back against the tree 
under which she sat She heard the sound of wheels, 
uid looking up, along the road not ten feet from her, passed 
what, for her peace, she had better not have seen I It waa 
Felix, in bis high wagon, driving his &at horse ; and beside 
Aim sAt a young woman, one wYiom I>ot\& 'V^sA i^n«i ves^ 
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before, as youug as Dorla herself, and prettier peiihaps 
She had light hair, and wore a charming sort of French hat, 
all white chip, and blue bows and pink roses. She looked 
as if she had come down off a Dresden vase, to dazzle 
poor sick Dorians sight, and to carry away Felix from hei. 
It is surprising how much you can see in a minute; bui 
if you are looking with all your senses as Dorla was, you 
can carry away a pretty strong impression. Felix was lean 
ing towards this pink and blue divinity ; she had all the co- 
quetry and complacency imaginable in her face as she half 
turned from him, but only half. During the moment in 
which they had flashed before her gaze, she felt that she 
had read the whole story. They were so absorbed that 
the young lady did not see her at all. Felix as an after 
thought, an interruption, turned his head in the direction 
of the house, saw her, and lifted his hat. The gesture 
catight his companion's attention, she started and turned 
to look at whom he bowed, but it was too ]ate, for they 
were already past the house. 

Dorla started up, and in a sort of anger hurried to the 
house, trembling all over. 

" They will be coming back in a few minutes, and they 
shall not see me," she cried to herself. These headaches 
leave one petulant and childish. Dorla flung herself upon 
her bed and cried. ** I only want to be left alone,*' she said. 
** Why did he come this way ? I want him to be happy, 
but I want to be let alone myself. I don't want to see him, 
I don't want to hear about him. I don't want to be tortured 
in this way forever. O, if George would only take me away 
from here awhile ! " Then she wished the headache back. 
If it had only been yesterday, she would not have cared. 

Bye and bye they came back ; she heard the wheels a long 
4ray off down the road, and she sprang up and started to 
»ae window, and then went back as suddenly, and pressed 
aer haads before her eyes. For she had bound bAT^R^VLVN^ % 
wow never to look at him voluutaxWy, 'li ^<b V%i^V^K^^^ 
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■he \fdul(l have seen he gazed intently towards tl.e hotiM 
this time, and that he drove slowly while he passed it, and 
that his companion looked a shade less radiantly happy. 
But she did not look ; poor, frantic, petulant child, she 
tried to say her prayers, but she did not feel much like 
praying. Fortunately, to have our prayers heard it is not 
always necessary to feel like praying ; else the devil would 
only have to stir us up with some temptation and take oui 
arms away. 

The next day at dinner, G^rge said, ^^ Fve heard a piece 
V of news." And Dorla knew what the news was as soon as 
he had said the words. She turned rather white ; but she 
had gone a long way since Felix drove by with the pink and 
blue enchantress in the afternoon sunshine of yesterday. 
She was not jealous any more, only a little bitter, and very 
much ashamed and humbled. 

** Yarian has plunged into a violent flirtation, and they 
think it is in earnest now. This is an old flame ; somebody 
he met in Europe. They say she has followed him up, and 
doesn't mean to let him slip. Harriet is quite excited." 

** Does she like her? " Dorla said, quite calmly. 

** Yes, I believe so. At any rate she seems much pleased, 
and Mrs. Yarian has quite set her heart upon it. She has 
a good deal of money, and it is altogether just the thing for 
him." 

" I shouldn't think the Yarians needed money urgently," 
said Dorla, coldly, putting some sauce upon the plate of 
pudding that she handed to her husband. 

" I don't suppose they do, but the more people have the 
more they always want, I've noticed." And he said it as if 
nobody had ever said it before him. Seeing Dorla some- 
what interested, he went on to tell her her rival's name, her 
ige, what peopl«=i said about her, how Felix had shown his 
devotion, how the family were showing theirs. 

''And we ongjit to do something for them," said G^ige 
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iaeplj convinced that he o^ed a duty to society. ** That 
fSie now ; something to make it pleasant for her." 

^ Oj spare me ! " cried Dorla, with a hard ring in her 
voice, pushing back her chair, and making a little gesture of 
protestation with her hands. She could not help thinking 
this fortunate young woman had enough to make it pleasant 
for her already. George resigned his plate of pudding (he 
was something of a gourmand, and it cost him quite an 
effort), and got up and followed Dorla, who had arisen from 
the table. He wanted to get her up to the point of doing 
something in the way of entertainment. 

" The Varians have done a great deal for you, Dorla,'* he 
said, insinuatingly. ^' I can't help thinking it would be 
well to make them some return." 

" I am not overwhelmed with gratitude for what they've 
done for me," she answered, standing in the door of the 
hall with her back to him, and looking moodily out into the 
sunny yard. 

" Well, I am, if you are not," he said, with a little feeble 
pomp. '*They have shown me great courtesy ever since 
they knew me ; and I feel a desire to offer them some 
hospitality. This is just the occasion; here is this young 
lady who, in all probability, is engaged to Felix, or soon 
will be. She is a stranger here ; of course, it's very dull 
for her in this quiet little place. She has just come from 
Newport, and must feel the difference." 

^< Why did she come then, if she objects to quietness and 
littleness ? She must like it, or she would not stay." 

'^ I didn't say she didn't like it ; but that is not the point. 
The point is that the Yarians want to entertain her, and 
help the thing along, and we have it in our power to give 
them some assistance. Now, I am not speaking from conjeo- 
Uae ; Harriet said as much to me this morning." 

** She did ? " cried Dorla, qidte virago-like, turning round 
tpon him. ^^ She did ? then you may say to \i<^T^ ^^ \&sk) 
wut a loDf^ while for me to ask. loei \ksc^. \ \sa^^ \^a^ 
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enough of Harriet Yarian. She had better lea^e Ale 
That is all I ask.'' 

G^rge essayed to look profoundly shocked, but did !ook| 
in reality, very angry. 

** You are talking very strangely," he said with dignitj, 
** and I do not understand you." 

" I do not expect you to," she said briefly. 

" You are quarrelling with your best friends," he resumed 
stiffly, " and that does not look well for you." 

'^ Heaven knows I haven*t so many that I can indulge 
in quarrelling for the pleasure of it," cried Dorla, bit- 
terly. 

"Well, that is just what you are doing," said her 
husband. 

" No," she said suddenly, with a sofbening of her voice ; 
" no, George, I find no pleasure in it, and I do not want to 
quarrel with you ever. Harriet Yanan is not my friend, 
and has only done me injury. If I had never seen her I 
should be a happier woman. She is dangerous, self-willed 
und capricious. She only lives for pleasure, and uses reck- 
lessly all who will be used by her. She has no depth of 
feeling, no refinement; she would sacrifice anybody's hap- 
piness for an afternoon's amusement. All that gives her 
any power or consequence, is her strong self-will, and her 
abundant money. Why should we have anything to do 
with such a woman as that ? She is below us, George ; it 
U a degradation." 

" I don't know about that," said George, uncomfortably, 
u little overwhelmed with his wife's force of speech. " The 
world would not agree with you." 

"Why should we care for that? I hope we are not 
living for it." 

George, who was profoundly, smally, worldly, winced a 

little and said of course they were not living for it. Still, 

people had their duties to society, and so on, back to the 

ttberiabed subject of the fete. Ha "V^sA «isi >x(i<^\siQicU]bU 
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tfOOAaioasnoss that he was not having the best of itj and 
that added a shade of acrimony to his tone. 

^* Ask me anything else, George/' cried Dorla at length 
with entreaty. '* I will do anything else ; but to go through 
all that preparation — to have them here for hours upon my 
hands, — I think it would almost kill me ; indeed you don't 
know what you ask." 

" Well, then," said George, a little mollified, ** I won't say 
anything more about it now, if you will promise me one 
thing. And that is^ to go out, as you did before this 
strange fit came upon you." 

" How do /ou mean ? How often ? " said Dorla, falter- 
ingly. 

'^ As often as I may desire it," returned her husband, 
loftily. '< I should think a wife's duty was plain enough 
in such a matter." 

Dorla flushed and was silent awhile ; then she said in a 
low voice, " I am willing to go whenever I have no head' 
ache — whenever you think me well enough." 

** It is for your own good," said her husband, now feeling 
the balance turning in his favor. ^' It is because it is best 
for you. I myself care very little for these things." 

Dorla was silent; she was not angry, only ashamed of 
him, now, and it is so much easier to control your speech 
when the case is such. 

He resolved to put her sincerity to an early test ; but in 
the meantime as business called him to go away for a night, 
he contented himself with tellins: her he wanted her to diive 
him to Port Jervis for the 5.30 train, if she had no objec- 
tion. She had an objection, a bitter one. The only way 
lay through the village, the cruel little village, and she 
hated the sight and thought of it. Couldn't Tim take 
him? 

"No," coldly, "Tim was off in the fields with the men." 

" Yer^r well," said Dorla, feeling she had not V^^^gao^ ^wn 
waJk of Buhimaaion gracefully. 
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G^rge was beguming to relish the sweets of sovereignly, 
£t is truly a luxury to make a person yield to you, who in 
your heart you know is your superior. Dorla wasjso con- 
scientious ; he began to see what a beautiful string it would 
be to harp upon, *^ a wife's duty." It was a hook in her 
nose and a bridle on her jaws. ** Ha ! a wife's duty ! '' 
Btill he was very fond of her. But he was very small, 
and Q]arriet had sneered a little at him for not doing 
more as ne tnougtit tit himself. 

The drive to Port Jervis was not a very happy one. 
George was lofty, and loftiness is not becoming to insignifi- 
cant people. He was full of his new resolutions and of the 
necessity of taking a stand. 

The village at half-past four in the afternoon is quite 
deserted ; but Dorla breathed freer when they were out of 
it. They had left some orders at a shop, but had seen no 
one save the clerk there, and only stable boys and maids 
and cldldren as they passed the hotels. It was fifteen 
minutes past five when they reached the bridge at Matamo- 
ras. 

** You won't waut me to drive you any further ? *' she 
said, taking it for granted he would cross the bridge on foot 
as he had often done, and walk the trifling distance to the 
station. 

'^ I think I should prefer your driving me across," he 
said, with unwonted decision in his voice. ** It's a hot 
afternoon and my valise is heavy." 

"Couldn't you get a boy to carry it," said Dorla. 
" There is one playing by the bridge. It will be so late for 
me to get home ; and besides I am always afraid of Jenny 
near the train." 

"There is not the slightest danger," answered the 

supreme gentleman "I wish you to get used to driving; 

T should not have bought a horse for you that was nd 

entirely mfe,^^ 

Dorla hit her lips, and drove uv otv >i5aft \ffv\^. Tiox 
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just one thing she could do; she cotild obey him, il 
■be oould not lore him. But it is surprising how intolerable 
apparently harmless people grow to be when you are maffw 
ried to them, (leorge had seemed to her four months ago* 
grave, quiet, handsome, anything you please ; and here be 
was small, meddling, tyrannical, contemptible. What waa 
she to do about it ? It was maddening to owe him obedi> 
ence, loyalty, love, and to think of the long years to come. 

The river as you cross the bridge at Matamoras is some- 
times very pretty in the afternoon ; it looks calm and deep 
and the hills make a dark comer to the picture. Dorla was 
saying to herself, I wish I were lying at the bottom of it 
among the stones and slime. And George was saying aloud ^ 
he wished her to call upon the Yarians the next day without 
any fail. Somehow between her teeth she gave a promise 
that she would ; and George felt comfortably elate. 

Port Jervis is a grimy, miserable place, at least the 
portion of it that the wayfarer from Milford traverses. 
There are all sorts of evil smells and a vile sort of city 
squalor that is sickening to look upon in summer^ just cros- 
sing the river from such verdure and sweetness. It sickened 
Dorians very soul ; she longed to get away from it, but she 
muHt go on. Bye and bye came the hotels, and the rail- 
ways, and beyond, the station. 

^' Shall I leave you here ? '' she said, pulling np Jenny by 
i.he side door of the Delaware House, where he generally 
alighted. 

^* No,'' he said, with affected nonchalance. ^* Tou may 
drive me across to the depot.'' 

Now the depot lies across the street, two or three hun- 
dred feet wide; and this street is laced and threaded l^ 
railway tracks ; and there is hardly, a moment, day or night, 
when an engine is not puffing and snorting up or down it» 
6r a sharp bell ringing, or a whistle blowing, or a red flag 
being waved in waning. To be aoourate, onA 'bxmsSLxn^.%^ 
htty'two traviB go out of Port Jerm ^v«t^ ^k«s \ «xA^^&w^ 
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Me mating ready to go always. Dorla felt her heart gi^e a 
great plunge ; was not this more than she could do ? This 
street was her terror ; she had often dreamed of it at night. 
And though she had, eight minutes before, wished herself 
among the stones and slime of the river-bed, she was mor- 
tally afraid of Jenny and the engines. So contradictory i& 
human nature. She would have gone down on her knees to 
George, to get him to let her off from this ; she even began 
to whimper, and to tremble, and to plead, for she was a 
thorough coward. But it is possible George did not hear 
what she said, for there was a good deal of noise and clatter 
aU around them, and besides, he saw in the distance, on the 
platform of the depot, a rival counsellor-at-law, before 
whose envious eyes he wished to make parade of his pretty 
wife, and his natty little pony carriage. 

" Quick, Dorla, quick ; drive on, don't you hear what I 
say?" 

Dorla heard; and what her courage wouldn't do, her 
conscience did do for her. She must obey him, if she died 
for it ; that she never doubted. She managed to keep her 
hands closed over the reins, but they had about as much 
power in them as a baby's, and she saw absolutely nothing 
from the white glare and light that excitement made before 
her eyes. Somehow they crossed the tracks and reached the 
platform, but not until George had snatched the reins and 
guided the horse to where he wished to stop, with a sup- 
pressed exclamation of annoyanca He had caught a sar- 
Jouic smile on the lips of the rival counsellor. He got out, 
swelling with wrath ; and took his valise, and bade Dorla 
look what she was doing, and almost forgot to say good- 
bye. 

Dorla tried to look ; but alas, a wandering engine snorted 

suddenly down the track; Jenny gave a plunge and she 

gave a scream quite simultaneously ; instead of holding tht 

reins, she clasped her hands before her face not to see the 

Jastn^cdon that was coming •, aiidm\k t^vaa ^«v\^v;\^ th^j 
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irent flying across the track, to the great horror of all be- 
boldersy escaping the engine, but apparently bent on a 
thorough run away. 

Fortunately among the loungers on the steps of the hotel 
was a man of nerve and good judgment. He caught Jenny 
by the bridle as she passed, and hung on manfully till she 
came to a stand-still. He was a stage driver and he knew a 
good deal about horses, and he soothed her till she was quiet, 
and then turned his attention to the young driver. Quite a 
little crowd had gathered round her, on the outskirts of 
which was her husband. He soon made his way up to he^ 
and reproved her mildly for her carelessness and cowardice. 

'^ I know it," she said, '^ but George I am afraid to drive 
her home. Please get somebody to go with me." 

** Nonsense," returned George, " she is as quiet as a lamb, 
and you were enough to frighten any horse, screaming as 
you did. She has behaved better than I ever hoped." 
This he believed ; but he wanted everybody to believe it 
too, for he had pretty much made up his mind to sell her in 
the fall, and a rumor of this sort of business would be 
money out of pocket. The bystanders agreed that it was 
no fault of ^' the pony's." And so after a little chaffing and 
chatting, they gradually dispersed, and the whistle blew 
for George's train and he *^ dispersed " too, telling Dorla, as 
he hurried away, that she must drive on alone, and that she 
must look what she was about, and get used to all this sort 
of thing. After he had gone, and she was preparing trem- 
blingly to start, the good-natured stage-driver came up and 
said there was a lad who was going up in the stage, who'd 
be very glad to drive for her if she wanted him. That was 
ft great temptation ; Dorla would have given all she had in 
the w( rid to have had him do it ; but George had said she 
was tc go alone, and that made an end of it for her. She 
thanked the man and <ihook her head, and started off on her 
terrible journey. When she crossed the bridi^ %\i^ ^^3^\ 
^riab Abe w&a lyinsc ^ the bottom oi tiie iVvet \ ^<^ ^^ \&ssc^ 
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like dingmg to life, with both poor weak hands * it didnH 
leem to her there was aaythizig else worth having; Qeorge 
and his hatefidness had faded out of sight, and the great 
temptation of Felix. If she could only get home safe I that 
was all she asked. 

But before she got to the outskirts of Matanjoras, it be> 
came evident that there was something wrong with Jenny. 
She fidgetted and put back her ears, and moved uneasily in 
her harness^ and finally — appalling symptom — ^began to make 
strange motions with her hind legs. Dorla gave a piercing 
shriek at this last gesture, and sprang out of the carriage on 
tne turf. Fortunately they were going very slow, and 
Jenny had got used to '^ this sort of thing," and didn't 
start. A boy and a man saw her, and came up. The man 
examined the harness, .and said it wasn't any wonder; a 
strap was broken, and the carriage was pressing on her 
heels, and in a few minutes more she would have run no 
doubt. Dorla shook all over at this piece of news, and 
actually began to cry. The man was melted, and tried his 
best to cheer her. His boy should take the pony back to 
^' Port,'' and have the trouble remedied ; while she should 
wait at his house, and his wife should get her a cup of tea, 
and make her comfortable. This accordingly was done. 
The tea was very poor, but the good nature was very com- 
forting. But, alas, for the flight of time. It was half-past 
six when the boy started on his errand ; it was a quarter 
to eight when he appeared in sight on his return. Every- 
one knows what harness-makers and blacksmiths are, in the 
matter of delays ; and perhaps the poor fellow got an unjust 
scolding. But there was a travelling '^ show " across the 
river, and it was his father's opinion he had spent full hiJf 
the time he had 1)een gone in its vicinity. It is not quite 
dark at a quarter to eight in August, but it is much nearer 
to it than is sometimes pleasant 
^^ You're not afraid? " said the man, putting the 
iaio her banda after she was seated. 
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^ No-Oy^ she said with her teeth chattering. *^ Toa don'l 
Uiink there's any danger, now the harness is all right ? " 

'^ Not the least bit ia the world," he said most assoi^ 
Ingly. 

Ajid so she started on again. How fiast it grew dark I 
And how many noises she heard, in the loneliest parts of 
the road ; people driving behind her a long, long way, and 
then passing her very suddenly ; men, horrid strange men, 
laughing and smoking, and looking back at her. She had 
never before known how few houses there were between 
Matamoras and Milford ; great stretches of lonely fields, 
and of lonelier darker woods. Jenny, however, behaved 
better, and had ceased all agpre? nve action of her hind legs. 
Dorla thought she wouli aave Jlked a horse without those 
horrible hind legs ; they came so near the carriage, and were 
capable of so much. 

It was as dark as midnight, when she drove into the 
village ; the moon had not risen, and the sky was clouded. 
It was very comforting to see lights streaming from houses, 
and to hear people's voices, and to know you could make 
somebody hear yours if there were any need. The things for 
which she had left an order at the store, had to be called 
for. This became a serious matter as she drew near that 
place. For there was a dense crowd all about the open space, 
between the stone building and the hotels, where the roads 
cross ; and a great flaring light held high aloft, made quite 
a startling spectacle. It was a vender of quack medicine, 
who had adopted this method of attracting notice, and of 
selling his wares, and getting his verses listened to. He 
had counted wisely upon the unoccupied condition of the 
Qiinds in Milford ; gentle and simple, old and young, wise 
uid foolish, had gone running out to swell the crowd about 
aim. The hotel parlors were emptied, and the piazzas bare. 

The effect, as has been said, was picturesque, the night 
was dark, and the crowd gay in clothing «ad ^^rexv^^v^^S. 
the great torch shed its waving Aigjht «ii<9L %iii<c^^ ^^ti ^^ 
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diem, TLOir doubtfully, now broadly. Dorla oould neitliei 
get up to the door of the store, nor past the crowd on hef 
way home; she tried to approach the store, but Jenny 
could see nothing picturesque in the effect. On the con- 
trary she was very much put about by what she saw, and 
began to start and rear and justify Dorla in a very fright- 
ened scream. Somebody from the edge of the crowd 
started forward and seized her by the bridle ; and led her 
to the side of the road in front of the store and quieted 
her gradually. This time it was Felix, and not the stage- 
driver ; which was more appropriate. Dorla shook all over, 
and tried to get out of the carriage, but actually could not. 
Another person came out of the crowd and offered her 
assistance. And this one was young Davis. 

'^ Mrs. Rothermel ! '' he cried, ^* out at this hour idone ! 
What are you doing here, and what is there that I can do 
for you ? " 

'^ Get the clerk to bring out the things I ordered," was 
all she could say, sinking back into her seat. Mr. Davis 
went briskly into the store and gave the desired directions 
and came back. During this time Felix stood by Jenny's 
head, and engaged himself in keeping her quiet, not saying 
a word to Dorla. Several others, having got enough of 
the quack doctor's rhymiBS, and recognizing Dorla, came 
ibout the carriage. For some reason, Harriet was not 
among them ; Dorla caught sight of her a little way off, 
with the pink and blue Dresden china beauty ; they both 
seemed to wateh her but did not approach. It was enough 
for Dorla that she was there. She could not see anything 
else. Felix had just lefb them, it was evident, and they 
were waiting for his return. The torch of the quack 
doctor seemed bent on illuminating her blonde hair if 
nothing else. Dorla saw her and tried to look away and 
law her still, though all else seemed in darkness. 
Mrs, Bishop kissed her aiid talked to her a good deal ; 
A£iM8 OrajBon and Miss Davis maA^ m\iL^\3Mii«tL\a.vl\^^ 
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they never saw her now. (She was no longer a rival and 
they were quite affectionate.) Miss Whymple even bad 
jome to Christian sentiments about her, and begged she 
would come down and play croquet sometimes. And worst 
of all, Mr. Davis had quite an easy semi-flirtatious manner^ 
as if he knew she would be only too glad of some attention 
from him now. It was all like a dream to her ; she hoped 
afterwards that she had answered questions properly and 
not said or done anything unwise, but she could remember 
very little but that after the packages were stored away 
under the seat, young Davis had said quite confidently) 
** Now I'm going to drive you home," and Mrs. Bishop had 
said, ^' Yes, my dear, I shall insist upon it," and Mr. Davis 
had stepped into the carriage without more permission and 
Felix had lifted his hat and walked away to join his sister 
and her companion. 

It was a great relief to see the reins in a man's hands, 
and not be afraid of .everything they passed; but she was 
so full of annoyance and regret at the meeting with Felix, 
she could not much enjoy the sweets of protection. It was 
bitter to feel he must be angry with her, and despise her 
too ; be angry with her for driving out alone at night when 
he had been so vehement against it ; and despise her for 
l>ermitting young Davis' familiar ways. To be letting him 
drive her home alone at night. She knew that he would 
boast of it like a young simpleton as he was, and that 
he would make it understood he was always most welcome 
at the farm-house. And Felix would think that she was 
jealous, and that this was her way of revenge. When if he 
only knew how she had brought herself to feel about it — 
ihat she prayed for him all the time, that she had almost 
felt thankful for her bitter mistake about him, since it had 
humbled her so utterly ; and had left him unharmed, and 
ready for his present happiness. If it only had not come so 
toon f These and other thoughts like it^ were ^Ilis^Vis^ 
adoff while young Davis^ uameamxi^ '^x^WiXa'ViJoa^^ ^Jw5>vX 
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her eftra. When they reached the farm-house^ they wen 
met hj Tim and two men with lanterns, and dear old Mm, 
Rothermel in misery of spirit. Dorla reassured her, and 
explained a few of her misfortunes co her. Young DaviA 
came in, as she knew he would, and stayed till half-past ten 
o'clock. The weariness of it. What could he have found 
to entertain him ? 

He had his full reward, however, as in making his 
entrance to the hotel- at five minutes before eleven, he met 
Felix, pacing moodily up and down the flags, with his cigai . 
He was sure, from his manner, that Felix was annoyed, and 
this was as nectar to his youthful spirit. 




HARRIET YABIAN, the next morning, was just 
bustling out of the hotel, with an armful of books 
and music and work, to go over to the cottage, 
when she was confronted by Dorla, whom she did not see 
till within a few inches of her. 

^^ O," she said, pulling herself up, a little confused. 
" How are you ? Coming to see us ? * 
" Yes," said Dorla, " and Miss Florence Estabrook." 
^' O," cried Harriet, rather more embarrassed. ^' That is 
very good of you, Dorla, I am sure. We're all over at the 
lottage. You'd better come straight over with me now." 

While they walked across the dusty road, Harriet talked 
a great deal, even more than usual, but Dorla did not even 
hear her. She was approaching this dreaded moment with 
^Ji3 sort of feeling young martyrs carry to the stake. A 
morning call, in a many-flounced white muslin dress ; but 
she might have had a halo round her head. She was sub- 
mitting humbly to the order of the poor tyrant to whom 
she owed obedience ; she was going to pay her homage tc 
tbo woman who had supplanted her, and to touch her hand 
uul to give her friendship if she ^oxiVd. Vv^^ Vl^ v^^ Vvi 
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l^rayen always, always, whether she cared for them or not 
All this was the highest idea of duty that she could form. 
She hoped it would he accepted as an atonement for her sin 
which looked darker and more shameful than ever to her 
She desired to humhle herself to the very earth ; to punish 
herself with a real punishment ; and it was in accomplish 
ment of this desire that she walked beside Harriet across 
(he dusty street towards the shady, shabby little cottage. 

Harriet was manifestly ill at ease ; but the manifestation 
was lost to Dorla ; she heard not a word that she was say- 
ing, but followed her silently through the little gate. 

The group within the parlor gave no idea of the paradise 
that Dorla had been picturing ; but that, too, was lost to 
her. She was in a sort of trance, as nearly as that state 
can be reached by intense exitement long continued, arri- 
ving at its climax. Felix sat in a lounging attitude, at the 
door, which opened upon the little porch. He had a paper 
in his hand, but looked moody and uninterested. At the 
piano, opposite the door, sat Miss Estabrook with a very 
discontented face, and at the farthest window was Mrs. 
Yarian, with a lap full of gay colored embroidery, but with 
a novel in her hand. 

Everyone was startled, and changed attitude and expres- 
sion sharply, as Dorla entered. She passed Felix with a 
movement of her head that showed she knew he was there, 
but she did not look at him, and crossed over and spoke to 
Mrs. Varian, who said, flurried ly, 

" My dear I This is unexpected. You haven't been here 
in such a time, you know ! '' Then, without answering, she 
went across to Miss Estabrook, who had arisen and whose 
face was a little flushed. She answered Dorla's salutation 
and took her hand, but in a manner that was missish and 
pert, in contrast with the action of the other. She hardly 
knew what she said. There was not much to say, and she 
4ad not meant to say much. But ahe baA \vn^\ \x^ ^it»^ 
tomething in the &ce of thiB fancied t^vcX ^iltsA^ ^^ ^»<^^ 
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love — that would show her capable of understanding that 
she offered her her friendship. But that something was not 
there, that unddrstanding did not dawn. With all her long 
ing she could only nee a very pretty woman, young, but not 
•oft and tender, rather hard and superficial, and withal ill 
at ease and almost defiant^ 

All this she could not comprehend. And Felix sat beside 
the door, with his moody now almost fiery eyes fixed upon 
the group. Miss Estabrook sitting even on the piano stool, 
looked petite and unimpressive opposite her visitor — modish, 
overdressed, contrasted with her. Dorla looked taller than 
ever, and not so slight, in her soft white ruffled dress. The 
low room had seemed suffocating to her as she came into it, 
4nd she had taken off her hat and held it by her side as she 
sat on the old haircloth sofa, opposite her rival. 

Slightly bending forward towards her, Felix saw her in 
profile ; no color about her, even her hat was one of those 
white chip affairs covered with tarlatan and without a flower 
or ribbon. Her feice was colorless, she was probably much 
less beautiful than usual 

Harriet felt the thunder in the air when she glanced from 
her to Felix; Madame even felt that something must be 
done. Before the end of the short visit, and before Dorla 
had arisen, Harriet had hurriedly reviewed the situation, 
and resolving desperately to get Felix off, had said to him 
ioUo voce something about some bill or some business at the 
aotel which she wished he could see about before she wrote 
her letters. It is not certain exactly what he said to her in 
answer ; the answer was sotto voce too. But it was some- 
J}ing that made her redden very much and look as much 
ibas^ed as she could look. She had done her little possible, 
aad now the ship might go foundering on, she felt she could 
not be respoTLsible. 

Dorla, strangely, saw and felt none of this murky and elec- 
trio atmosphere, being too much absorbed in her own falaf 
nsw cf thinga. 
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Ai dhe rose to gO| Mrs. Yarian rose also and said| hastily 

'^ Felix, I see James crossing over towards the stablosi 
will you just step over and speak to him about that harness^ 
vid show him what you mean to have him do about it? He 
will be off to the blacksmith's, and no getting hold of him 
again all the morning/^ 

That was very weak ; but even sensible women do weak 
things when they are driven into such a corner. "Mrs. 
Kothermel will excuse you, I am sure/' she added, flurriedly. 

^' I am sure she would if it were necessary," Felix said, 
having risen also. '^ But there will be ample time to speak 
to James when he comes back for his dinner." 

" At any rate," said Mrs. Varian, desperately, " tell him 
I want to speak to him if you please. There have been no 
arrangements made about the afternoon ; we shall be disap- 
pointed in our drive. You know we want the horses fully 
an hour earlier than usual." 

** Certainly," returned Felix, touching sharply a bell be- 
side him, and almost before the reverberation died away, the 
maid appeared. ^' Tell James, Mrs. Yarian wants to speak 
to him." By this time Dorla had begun to feel the sur- 
charged atmosphere; she had said good-bye to Miss Est'i 
brook, and looked frightened into Mrs. Yarian's face, and 
then put out her hand to Harriet. 

" O," said the latter, hurriedly, ** I'll go over with you to 
the pony. Where was it that you left her ? " 

** Don't trouble yourself to do that, the sun is very hot," 
said Felix, " I will put Mrs. Rothermel in her carriage." 

And Harriet, self-willed as she was, could do nothiag but 
stand back and say disjoiatedly, '^ Well, if you can, that is, 
\ won't go, of course, if you mean to ; I suppose it is warm. 
€U)od-bye then, Dorla, you must come again." 

^* Thank you," said Dorla, faintly, as she followed Felix 
Airough the gate. 

Come again ! O, if she had not coi^q i\iV& \^ssi^. ""^^^oaX 
limd tfhe done. What strangely moNUi^i Odasi^w%^^^^ 
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die standing in. Why must she make such tenable 
What did it all mean? Something was verj verj wron^ 
They crossed the dusty, hot little street in silence, Dorla 
not lifting her white dress, Felix not putting up the um* 
brella in his hand. I am afraid they were not thinking mudi 
about such things. When they reached the sidewalk oppo- 
site, Felix said, in a constrained voice, 

** I hope you got home safely last night ? '' 

Dorla rather caught her breath and said. '* Yes, and oh, 
that is what I wanted to say to you. It was an accident my 
being out so late. I should have been at home by half-past 
six, but something happened to the harness. It was not my 
fault at all. I hope you will not think I meant — that is — I 
never mean to do what isn't right. I was afraid myself. I 
did not want to be out any more than you could want — I 
don't mean that you care — but as you spoke to me I thought 
you would think it very strange that I should do it just the 
same at once." 

Poor Dorla ! It would have been a great deal better if 
she had not come. What troubles these people, all conscience 
and emotion, do get into. She did not know exactly what 
she had done, but she felt a strange unsettling of everything, 
and a sense of danger. There was a silenhse. They had 
nearly reached the hotel steps. 

** Won't you let me drive you home ? " said Felix, in a 
low tone, but such a tone. Then Dorla knew that the work 
was all undone, that the battle was all to be fought over, 
and that she had fallen back in the cruel toils again. How 
much a tone can say — how inconsiderable the words. Felix 
said to her under cover of those seven trifling words, that he 
had thrown away his mask, that the last few days had been 
all deceit, that he was hungering for a word from her, for a 
moment with her. That he never could forget, and never 
meant to let her forget, what those few short gay days had 
^Ujg&t tbem. That he entreated her for this one respite ; 
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Ihat he pleaded for this one morning's heaven. Poor DorLi I 
She was in no danger of not understanding. 

" Tim is driving me," she said, when she could command 
her voice. 

The pony carriage stood a little distance do^n the street, 
under the shade of some trees. They both saw it, and 
walked down towards it without speaking again. But what 
a thick, hot silence ; what a struggle that was not interpreted 
by words. Tim was nodding over the reins, but he sprang 
up when they came up by him, and turned the pony off that 
Dorla might get in. She did not take Felix's hand when 
she got in, but put her own on the side of the seat, and 
stepped in quickly, and without looking at him. She said 
something that might have been good-bye, as they drove off. 
But Felix was not dissatisfied. On the contrary, he was 
madly full of assurance, and of triumph. 

And now began an epoc^ in his life, that his admiring 
historian surely would suppress. He had, till this time, 
kept before himself some idea of duty, some sentiment of re- 
spect for what the world might think of her, if not of him. 
"(le had striven to veil the feelings with which she had in- 
tpired him, with mistiness and vagueness in his own mind. 
He had been very wretched, very moody ; but he had not 
been definite. Now he was definite. Now he knew what 
he craved. Now he stood on the border of the land that he 
meant to enter. He knew that this woman loved him ; thai 
she could not escape from. He had never existed before, it 
teemed to him. His whole life looked pale, and faint, and 
Eke a play, compared to this. He put aside every con* 
Bideration of duty, of self-respect, of honor. He asked only 
her. He knew all that stood between them. Not the pal- 
try man, whom he disdained to associate in his thoughts 
with her; not the ostracism of society — that looked like 
nothing to him at his mad heigbv of passion. Not the law 
of €k>d. Alas, that had never had great weight in bi& ^sraah^ 
loDM, Notiiing but this woman^A QOiiBfiAson^^V^^ t^^C^^^^cs^ 
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This was standing between them, and thia alone, as lie 
looked at it. How to overcome it; how to reach her 
through that panoply. He knew she was not a strong 
woman, as strength is counted. She was very inexperi- 
enced ; she was timid, she was very young. She had before 
now allowed hersalf to be led, to be guided; she had made 
great mistakes. He was too insane to care what he gave 
up, what disgrace he brought upon himself by his pursuit, 
either sucn^essful or a failure, and too selfish to reflect upon 
the fatal injury it would do to her, in any case. He was 
not new at selfishness. He had been taught all his life that 
it was the thing he ought to be, and though he had resisted 
it in small things, from a good nature and from amiability, 
still it had governed him o|>enly in the great matters of his 
life. It would have been asking too much, that it should 
not have been at the helm now. 

A week followed this, a week of chagrin and alarm to 
Harriet and Mrs. Yarian, of scandal and eager gossip 
among the lookers-on; of terror and suffering to poor 
Dorla. Florence Estabrook had been thrown over as reck- 
lessly as she had been taken up. Felix made no disguise of 
his indifference to her. Harriet dared not remonstrate, she 
was afraid of him. One interview had been enough for her. 
" Tliis wretched complication " was what she called it when 
she talked about it with her mother. She might have felt a 
little remoi*se if she had been in the habit of the sentiment. 
But she wasn't, and only felt out of patience with Dorla, as 
the cause of all the trouble to their peace. 

" What did she marry that fool of a fellow for ! " she 
pettishly exclaimed. ^^ If she had only waited another year 
till Felix came back, she might have; had him and welcome. 
/ don't care how he marries if he is moderately respect- 
able." 

** And doesn't interfere with you in any way," said the 
laoiber, whcse heart, what there was of iK was always wit^ 
her efO'u 
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' Very likely he wouldn't have wanted her if he oould 
have had her though," Harriet went on. 

" Very likely not. But that doesn't alter matters now." 

** I only wish this Estabrook girl was off our hands. He 
fias treated her abominably ; what will people say." 

'^ She brought it on herself. Who asked her to come 
Here ? " said the hard old woman. But for Dorla, she was 
a little sorry ; the poor child was so pretty, and so gentle, 
she had always liked her, and she knew very well that all 
the fault was on the part of Felix. It was rather a chagrin 
to think what a daughter she might have had in her. For 
worldly as she was, she knew very well how comfortable and 
sweet, good pious women make the home in which they 
happen to abide. '^ A miserable complication," that was all 
she could say about it. ^' Miserable and so unnecessary." 

The week was drawing to a close, and Felix worn out and 
baffled by his ill success in even seeing Dorla, was humbler 
by many degrees, and less assured than when he parted 
from her at the step of the pony carriage, in the hot little 
village street. By this time, George came to his aid. He 
had been away, and Dorla had been ill. But now he was at 
home, and now Dorla was creeping about the house, pale and 
dull, but still able to be out of bed. There were tickets ar- 
rived for theatricals at one of the hotels. George said that 
they must go. It was made a matter of obedience, and 
Dorla went. 

The evening was warm and damp, the room in which the 
(ntertainment was held, was low and close. A great many 
people were packed into it. In fifteen minutes after the 
play began, Dorla was faint and frightened at herself. It is 
"cry unpleasant to feel you are going to die, at any time, but 
most of all, when you are the central atom of a closely 
wedged multitude of people. And the weaker you grow the 
more impossible seems the feat of getting past them, or 
jioving them out of their inertia. Dorla wasn't thinking q( 
Fe]i2> or of what the people wo\xld \^i)^ «X»\^ \i«^M ^So» 
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fiedntedy or died outright in their midst. She was ignomiAi- 
OQsly and grovellingly thinking of herself, and of her honiblt 
sensations ; of the way in which her heart seemed stopping, 
of the suffocating feeling of her chest; the cold sweat that 
was hreaking out around her mouth and forehead. She 
began to feel a good deal worse, when she found that Georgn 
had moved away, and was beyond the reach of her voice, 
And that fihe was surrounded by strangers. It was beyond 
bearing to die this way, and she surely thought she was going 
to die. (She was young, and had never fednted before.) 

A.bout this time some one forced open a window near her, 
and the fresh air saved her for the time. The lady next her 
offered her sal- volatile, seeing her look pale, and that did her 
good for a little while. Beyond that, nobody took much 
notice of her. They had come late and were in rather an ob- 
scure part of the room, (if any part of it could be called 
other than obscure.) At any rate they had taken seats 
somewhat in the rear of the people who lived at the hotels, 
and were on the ground bef#re them. The play was about 
as vivacious as such plays generally are. Most people, look* 
ing at it in cold blood, would have thought it rather an ill 
measure, to pay two dollars, and sit for an hour and a half 
in this stifling atmosphere, for the privilege of seeiag Miss 
Grayson with her back hair down, and being definitely as- 
sured that Miss Whymple's ankles were very neatly turned. 
Of course Mr. Davis was in tights and Mr. Oliver in a 
powdered wig ; but that even the most enthusiastic did no^ 
count. The back hair and the ankles were all that could be 
reckoned seriously ; the acting was very poor indeed. 

Dorla did not know at all what it was all about. She did 
not listen, except to hope that it was nearly over. When it 
was about midway, and because of the opening of the window, 
and the salts, she was feeling rather better, there came a 
messenger to her, edging his way through the erowd, to say 
iha6 Chorgd had been called away for an hour or two by 
tome one on business fr^m Port 3Qrm\ ^^\k\i<b^^^ldW 
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^mfk, as Boon as possible, and that she laust ^ait for him if 
oe should be late. That was the last straw. She had been 
oomitiiig the minutes till he should come back and get her 
out of this frightful place. It might be hours ; she knew 
what his ^^soon as possible" had sometimes been. She 
might be dead before he came. She began to feel worse, so 
much worse. This was the effect of her alarm in great de- 
gree, but also the good air that had come in through the 
briefly opened window, had all been used up, and the room 
was growing very close indeed. Would nobody come to help 
her out of the crowd? She half rose, and gave a wild look 
around. The seats were jammed as close as they could be 
together. People were standing with their backs against the 
wall. People were putting their heads in at the windows ; 
all gaping at the mild pageant presented on the stage. She 
saw no one that she knew ; but Felix, standing moodily with 
his arms crossed, just behind her, his eyes fixed on her, 
mounting guard, saw her and her look of illness, and made 
his way quickly to her. When she saw him, she felt a great 
deal nearer dying than she had done before, and sank down 
in her chair so white and trembling, that the lady next her 
thrust the salts again upon her, and tried to ask her vhat 
was to be done. But Felix made a way fiercely for her 
through the crowd, scattered the people without ceremony 
from their chairs, and led her from the room. There was a 
side door which he forced them to open, and so she was 
spared making her exit with much publicity. Only two or 
three persons who knew her, saw her go out, white and ill, on 
Felix's arm. They elevated their eyebrows, and thought she 
was doing it on purpose. Probably they had not tried to do 
it ever, themselves, or they would not have thought it was 
BO easy. Whatever else people can do on purpose, they can't 
grow white and yellow, and grey-green on purpose, at least, 
not while you are looking at them. When they got outside, 
Cn the cool air and the dim starlight^ Felix «aid.^^^\^^^^s^ 
k^l better f" 
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** No, no/' she said, struggling to speak. ^' Get ma 
where — I \mxit to lie down — I am very ill — *' 

Then Felix drew her arm through his and took a firm 
gras]> of her hand, for he felt afraid she was going to fall 
upon the grass, over which they were making their way. 

'^ If you can get as far as that })iazza, you will be all 
right," he said. ** See, take hold of my arm ; go slowly, 
you will soon be better. Don't be frightened, it^s only a 
Btep more." 

When they got upon the piazza, (that of an adjoining cot- 
tage), Felix led her to a chair. She sank down in it, lean- 
ing her head back. 

** Can't you get somebody," she said. ** I want water.** 

Felix hurried into the house, but everyone was gone to 
gape at the mild pageant. A pitcher of ice-water and some 
glasses were in the hall however. He brought some water 
to her in a glass, and when she had taken it, she was revived 
a little. 

'* Iw was the air of that place," he said. '* I never felt 
anything like it in my life before. I wonder all the people 
are not carried out insensible." 

'^ Yes," said Dorla, drawing a long breath, and leaning 
exhausted back in the large chair. ^' Yes, it was a dreadful 
atmosphere." 

She began to feel a great deal better, but even then 3he 
was too much occupied with her recent sensations and the 
possibility of their return, to think a great deal about Felix. 
The light from the window by which they were sitting fell 
upon her face, and he watched her silently. This was the 
first and only time, since they had danced together that last 
night, that she had not shunned him and seemed frightened. 
The change was a mystery to him, but he took it as a favor 
ible sign. Though she did not seem to be thinking of him, 
At least she was not fearing him. He made a feint of calling 
for some one up and down the halls ; then coming and ai^ 
ting down, said nonchalantly *. 
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^ Some one will soon be here ; you will feel better if yon 
lit quietly and rest for a few minutes." 

^^ Yes," she said, placidly. She was thinking what heaven 
It was not to have that hideous, hideous sensation about her 
chest and heart. 

'Mt is surprising," said Felix in his common-placest tone, 
" what people will endure, if they think they are amused. 
That room has been packed full of human beings for the last 
hour and a quarter, and they will endure the torture for half 
an hour more at least. And all for what? " 

^' For what indeed I " sighed Dorla, drawing another long, 
long breath. 

'^ Could you imagine anything more insipid than the act- 
ing of Miss Whymple. And Miss Grayson was only a shade 
better." 

" I didn't hear what it was all about," she said. ** I don't 
believe I even know the name of the play. I felt so ill from 
the very first." 

" You are better now ? " asked Felix, looking at her 
keenly. 

^' Yes," she returned, uneasily. She was too much better 
to be placid any longer. ^' Yes, I am better, and I think I 
— I — will go back now," and she half rose. 

^' May I ask where ? " said Felix in a cold voice. He had 
been sitting between her and the window, and he did not 
rise. She sat down again confusedly, and did not answer. 

'^ Are you so anxious to see the end of the play ? " he said 
cynically. ^' I have seen it better played a dozen times in 
my life, and I will recount you the plot, and we shall have 
better air, if you will be contented to sit here." 

** I don't care for the play," she said faintly (and not very 
wisely ; but who can be wise always.) ^^ But I think I bad 
better go." 

This time she got up upon her feet, and pulled her cloak 
iround her, hardly knowing what she did. 

**]y|jra. 2{ot hermel," said Felix m alow cxmfiwi&wXftd^^^^s^ 
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*' will jou ait down a moment ? I want to saj one word 
and then I will take you anywhere you wish.** 

She sat down in her chair trembling all over. Felix vt 
his angry passion did not see this; he went on speaking io 
thick agitated tones. ^' I want to say this to yon, if yon 
Till listen to it ; I understand you perfectly ; it is not neces- 
sary for you to show me any farther how you feel, that is all 
acce[)ted. I only ask that you will cease to treat me in thifi 
sort of way. What have I done ? My offence has been in- 
voluntary. I am not happy — that is not my fault. Need 
£ promise you I will never say a word you would not wish ' 
to hear ? Only let this strange state of things be at an end. 
I am human — ^I am a man — ^I cannot bear this any longer — 
you ask too much of me — '' 

But this foolish incoherent speech came to an abrupt con- 
clusion. Dorla had not looked at him. She only looked 
away, but over her face passed such a frightful change that 
Felix catching sight of it, started forward and stayed his 
angry, unwise words. 

'^ You are ill," he said, in a changed, awe-struck voice. 
" What have I done ? I am a brute." 

For that deadly, grey-green look came over her features, 
and they looked sharp and thin, and her head was sinking 
back upon the chair. 

" Get somebody,** she tried to say, *' I believe I am very 
ill," and then she said and thought no more, poor child, for 
that hard time at least. 

^^ Somebody " came by that moment; and it was not the 
work of many seconds to get a doctor and half a dozen 
women roimd her. But in those seconds, while he stood 
alone beside her, Felix learned the text of a great and search- 
ing lesson. Not all that she could have said or done, could 
have served poor Dorla so well, as that fainting fit. Such 
object- teaching reaches where words cannot. It is easy to 
Baj^, ^^ this ia killing me ; " but when you see that play of 
death f yoa believe it. It waa no^m<g\raA> ^ ^HS\i> i \w% ^\> «j^fti 
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all ; though the doctor said it was a pretty serious matter, 
and she would need much care. He stayed by her an hour 
or two after she came out of it, and would not hear of her 
being taken home that night. When George returned from 
his business matter, he found Dorla established in a room m 
the cottage, with Mrs. Bishop sittiiig by her, Mrs. Yarian 
anxiously pacing up and down on the piazza, and the doctor 
walking away accompanied by Felix. What did it all mean i 
They explained to him how hot the room was where the the- 
atricals had been, reminded him how delicate and prone to 
faint Dorla had been for the last few days ; and how serious 
a matter the doctor had assured them it might be if she were 
lot kept from all excitement and fatigue. Still he did not 
understand it, and went into the room unprepared to find 
her looking as she did, and of course startled her by his 
alarm. She was not thinking about him, or anybody or any- 
thing save her own suffering, but it almost sent her back 
into unconsciousness to see how shocked he was. Mrs. 
Bishop made him go away, and stayed with her all night. 

By the afternoon of the next day, she was well enough to 
go home. Harriet came to the carriage and Mrs. Bishop 
was putting her carefully in it, while George stood by, look- 
ing much troubled and a little injured. It was a dull after- 
noon, grey and chill ; it would have been much less dreary 
if it had rained ; the weight of* dampness in the atmosphere 
rppressed one like a coming trouble. Harriet pulled her 
cloak around her shoulders. 

" It's like November," she said, " I hope you're well 
wrapped up, Dorla." 

« Very well," said Dorla, faintly, anxious to get away. 

^^ Mamma sent her love to you. She thought it would 
only trouble you, if she came oyer to see you. She thinks 
jrou ought to be so quiet. But she will be down to see you 
tn a day or two. Felix is gone away,'' she said, turning to 
George, ^^ and we feel quite desolate." 
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** Your brother gone ? *' said George. ** Wly, when 
that ? I thought I saw him here last night.** 

" O, yes, he only went this morning.*' 
' " Wasn't it rather sudden ? " George inquired. 

" Well, I don't know exactly. Possibly it was." 

^^ He is coming back again ? " 

"Yes, I think very possibly, sometime before we go 
away." 

" And where has he gone ? " asked G^rge with interest. 
Felix was the object of his high esteem. 

^^ Canada and the Lakes, I believe," said Harriet, with 
sisterly indifference. 

^^ Good people, it strikes me while you are chatting, poor 
Dorla is getting cold," cried Mrs. Bishop, anxious to make 
an end of the matter, watching her patient^s whitening 
cheeks. 

• " Come, George," said Dorla, faintly, " I want to get 
home as quickly as I can." 

" By the way," cried Harriet, just as they were starting. 
"To-day is the anniversary of our Brewery expedition. 
Just a year ago to-night, since that memorable occasion. 
Do you remember, Dorla ? " 

" Yes, I remember," answered Dorla. 

" Ha, ha, how many things have come to pass since then ! " 
cried Harriet, while Mrs. Bishop, with half-concealed impa- 
tience, called out, " Mr. fiothermel, if you don't drive on, 
Dorla must get out." 

Animated by this recollection, that dreary aflemoon, as 
Dorla was lying on the sofa by the window of her room, 
George brought to her a letter which he had taken from hia 
desk. 

" Here's the first letter you ever wrote me, Dorla," he 
said, with a little touch of sentiment. " See, I had put it 
mway among my treasures." 

^'l don't believe it was worth it " she answered, with a 
uokly feeling of contempt for Ymn and ioT \i«cw^. 
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^ Tea, just a yetur ago to-day, as Harriet said,'' he we at 01I9 
•pening the letter. 

^ A year ago to^ay ! " exclaimed Dorla, flushing and put- 
ting out her hand for it. ** I never wrote to you till — till 
we were engaged." 

** O, you forget," said George. ** The note you sent rae— 
about going to the Brewery. I never shall forget it. 1^ 
"vas the happiest day of all my life," 

Dorla took the note in her hand, recognizing the pear) 
colored paper, and her own monogram ; and alas, her own 
name too, and Harriet's large and commonplace handwriting. 

Her eye passed over it again and again, and a hard and 
bitter feeling came into her heart. This was the way in 
which ** young Rothermel " had been secured for the Brew- 
ery festivity ; and the way in which her life's misery had 
been begun. 

At last she handed it back to Creorge, and said coldly, 
'* don't trouble yourself to keep it any longer, for I didn't 
write it." 

" You didn't write it," he exclaimed surprised, looking at 
it carefully. " Why, that is very true, I hav^t looked at 
it since I have known your writing. Who did write it, 
pray ? It's in your name, you see." 

" Yes, I see it is,'* she answered with a languid scorn. 
" But that is Harriet Varian's hand." 

** Is that the way young women do, writing each other's 
notes, and putting people on wrong scents ? " 

^* It seems it is the way some young women do," said 
Dorla, turning her facedown on the pillow, and pressing 
her lips close together. 



AN AD A and the Lakes. That was all very well ; 
but Canada and the Lakes do not last very long if 
you are travelling as if you were «k fM^\»v^^ ^^xu 
justioa T^elix had made up his mmd ^Yiaii\i xowVa ^ \a^\s^ 
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the first fervor of his generous resolution. Nothing ooulJ 
have turned him from it ; he went to the furthest ^^ point ol 
interest '' that he had laid down for himself. But he had 
not hargained with himself how he should do it. And 
the further he found himself from the night of that gener- 
ous resolution, the more did he neglect its spirit, while ad- 
hering to its letter. He travelled day and night; he turned 
not to the right hand nor the left, save as the right hand or 
the left was laid down in his programme. Like a man 
blind and deaf to nature, he sped through its richest ex* 
pauses, moody, self-contained, unresting. 

And at the end of ten days he found himself back in New 
York, in the great vacant house, with heat outside and si- 
lence within. Then began a miserable conflict with himself, 
which he endured for just Ave days — a long battle for a 
man who had always done as he wanted to before. Why 
should he not go to Milford ? At least for a day or two. 
He need not go near the Rothermels ; he should not go near 
the Bothermels. He would just run up and see his mother 
for a day or two ; settle about their movements for the rest 
of the season, bring away his horse, and go somewhere else 
till the hot weather suffered him to come back to town. 

And so at the end of the Ave days' battle, he found him- 
self again in Milford. He felt as if he had been away for a 
year or two. It was late in the afternoon when he arrived, 
after six o'clock ; no one was in the shabby, shady cottage. 
He went to his room, and dressed himself, deliberately and 
leisurely. It was the first time that he had done anything 
delibf3rately and leisurely since he went away. Now he 
beg'm to feel as if there was a cessation of that desperate 
rushing haste. The evening was very warm. When he waa 
dressed, ho walked about the premises till he found his 
mother's maid. Mrs. Yarian was driving, she said. Df isa 
£[arriet, with a party of ladies and gentlemen, had walked 
down to the Bluff. All were well. They were not expect- 
ing Mr. Yarian. Then Felix walked over to the hotel and 
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got his tea, still leisurely, as a man who has reached the 
** point of interest " in his journey and has no further need 
for haste. 

After tea he sauntered towards the Bluff. The rest of 
Milford had sauntered thither too. The evening was loTely, 
the sky full of beautiful sunset tints. He felt cool aLd 
fresh himself; expectant, but not excited. He should not 
9ee Dorla, that was impossible ; but in some way he should 
hear of her before he slept. Before he reached the Bluff, 
he saw his mother's carriage standing by the side of the 
road. Mrs. Varian, who never trusted herself for many 
minutes on damp grass or in night air, was doubtless won 
by the warmth and beauty of the evening, to one of the seats 
that overlook the river, and he should meet her there. 
There were one or two light shawls iu the carriage, but no 
person. Felix walked slowly across the wide, grassy space 
that tops the Bluff. How charming a scene he was approach- 
ing. Gay groups of people stood and sat about. The river 
far below, and winding away in the distance, was pink and 
pearl with the reflection from the sky. The fields and woods 
on the other shore were still yellow with the sunset ; the 
point of headland where the river turned, was deep in even- 
ing shadow. It was a wide, calm, lovely picture. The air 
came cool and soft from off the river ; there was a sound of 
pleasant voices and of laughing. Some children were play- 
ing about the edge of the bank ; the three or four benches 
were all occupied, but some people were sitting on shawls 
upon the grass, and some were standing up. Felix ap- 
proached, unnoticed by the various groups ; for the moment 
every one was looking at a raft upon the river, guided by a 
woman Pausing a little back from the nearest bench, 
Felix glanced about him. Not three feet from whers hfl 
fttood, sat Dorla ; lovely, calm, and smiling, watching with 
the others the movements of the raft. Beside her sat hia 
mother ; around her stood two or three gentlemen. 

His first feeling, no, his second (for his ^first was only tbf 
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sudden intoxlcatioii of surprise), was angry chagrin that ha 
had stayed away so long, and that she was so soon restored, 
and so surely cured by his most generous absence. She had 
never looked lovelier — paler, but without that harassed} 
worn look that had pursued him so. ^^ I might have saved 
myself the trouble,'' he thought, biting his mustache. A" 
that moment some one spied him. 

*< Mr. Variant " 

"Felix I" 

And he was the centre of all eyes. While he spoke to 
every one, and kissed his mother, and answered Harriet's 
hundred questions, he lost not one of the changes that took 
place on Dorla's face. She grew steadily, surely paler for a 
moment ; then the color came in spots and flecks about her 
face and throat. She tried to answer the gentleman who 
was standing by her, but her voice was not very steady, nor 
her words very ready. The gentleman was a stranger, and 
rather a distinguished looking man. Felix had no mercy on 
her, and stood near her, overhearing and agitating her by 
standing there. He was bitterly pleased to see her agita 
tion, and as bitterly jealous of the good-looking, unoffending 
man. There was a good deal of chattering and talking on 
all sides of him, but by some magnified sense, he managed 
to keep up with it, and do his part in it, and yet not lose a 
word of hers. Pretty soon a soft breeze from the river, a 
little less warm than its predecessors, roused Mrs. Yarian 
to her duty. 

** It is surely damp," she said, getting up heavily with 
the help of Felix's arm " Dorla, come, my child. This is 
Ibd first time you have been out for a fortnight. A prett^y 
piece of business, sitting here after sundown, as ill its you 
have been. Mrs. Hothermel will never let you drive with 
me again, if I don't watch you better." 

Dorla rose with a sense of much relief, and followed Mra 

Vdrian and Felix at a few paces distance. The distin- 

guiabed lookup man was only too \itt^^y ^ ^«^\)«ii4<b W 
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lo th« carriage. Many eyes followed them as ihey left liia 
bank, and many whifipered comments, scarcely restrained by 
the presence of Harriet Yarian, who was a little silent for 
once in her diffuse career. 

** *Vhat a mercy Florence Estabrook has gone away," sLe 
thought. That that young person was got rid of, gave her 
eaase to hope things might improve if one gave them time 
enough. But what could have impelled Felix to come back 
80 soon. 

Meanwhile, Felix had put his mother in the carriage, and 
was waiting for Dorla and her companion to come up. 

"It's such a nice evening," he said to Mrs. Yarian, as 
they waited, " you'd better drive a little further. It's all 
stuff about the dampness, if you'll allow me to be frank." 

" It's not stuff at all," said his mother, very seriously. 
"That girl's extremely delicate, and needs the greatest 
care." 

Felix shrugged his shoulders, glancing towards Dorla, who 
had stopped to speak to some one. " A little further drive 
won't hurt her." 

" Well, possibly we may go — ^but mind, Felix, don't go 
with us. You know as well as I, that this sort of thing 
won't do. But here they come. Well, Dorla I (mind, 
Felix, what I say,) you shouldn't stop to speak to any one 
on the damp grass. Who were those girls, my dear ? O, 
the Whymples ? Think of my not knowing them. They 
mast have new dresses, I am sure. Get in, my child, get 
in; the grass is damp, whatever they may say." 

So Dorla got in, and her cavalier bowed himself off, and 
Mrs, Yarian saying carelessly, " I suppose, Felix, there's 
no use in asking you," gave the sign to the coachman to ga 
^n. 

'^ No use, unless you wait for me," said Felix, calmly. 
" Stop a moment, James ; there," shutting the carriage dooi 
rith a defiant snap, as he took his seat Yift-4*via t<i Mx%. 
Varum, **now jovl may go oil" 
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in the door. ^^ You know I have just come back. I want 
no know if you are really better. Please remember I hav€ 
not the same advantages as those who are around you al- 
ways." 

All this time Dorla had not looked at him. Growing} 
alternately red and white, she stood inside the hall, looking 
as if she longed to get away from him. It was well she had 
not looked at him ; it would have been hard not to be moved 
by Ids expression. 

^^ At all events," he said, drawing a deep breath as he 
turned to go away, " you will let me come to-morrow to see 
you for a little while ? For I am going away again ; and this 
time it will be long enough to please you." 

" I — I shall be away to-morrow — ^that is, it is quite possi- 
ble--" 

" Then I shall not come to-morrow. But some other day. 
You know my going is not imperative. I might stay here 
all summer." There was a threat implied in this, and her 
face showed she understood it quite. 

^' But I shall hoj)e to find you in when I come^ and at 
liberty to see me. 1 may hope so, may I not ? " 

'^ Felix," called out his mother from the carriage. 

'^ Good-night, then, Mrs. Bothermel," and he put out hU 
hand. At this moment, the dear old mother-in-law of Dorla 
came into the hall. In turning to speak to her, Dorla 
avoided Felix, and when h(^ again came to say good-night, 
she was standing several paces further from him, and Mrs. 
Rothermel in some way was between them. 

^^ I hope your son is well," Felix said, constrainedly to 
&er as he was leaving. 

** I hope so ; when we heard, he was." 

" He is away ? " asked Felix, looking up. 

'^ Yes, hasn^t Dorla told you ? He will be gone a fort- 
night. He was called away on business. It is quite a jour 

TLf^n JVIix lifted his liat and said ^ood iA!^\»^«aA ^«b\ 
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down to the carriage, where sat his mother, very Borioud; 
disturbed. 

^^ Feliz,^ she began, as he took Dorians place beside her. 

^* Mother ! '' he said, as he leaned back, turning his face 
away from her. ^^ Don't you think I am of age, and can 
manage my matters for myself ? '^ 

" Yes, Felix, I know you haven't the excuse that you 
would have if you were not of age. But you are manage 
ing your matters very badly, and I think a mother might 
take the liberty of telling you the truth." 

" I suppose I cannot help hearing it, as you have me t^te- 
d-t^e. But I'd much rather not, if it is quite the same to 
you." 

**It isn't! " cried the mother, ** it isn't; for I like that 
girl. And, Felix, I haven't much to love in the w<Mr]d ; and 
you stand first." 

There was a huskiness in his mother's voice that he had 
never heard before. It gave him a sense of emotion that 
was quite new to him; for he was of a more affectionate 
nature than any of his family, and he had always found ii 
hard to live on the easy banter and occasional sharp skir- 
mishing that sustained the family life. Caresses and 
emotions were impossible to Harriet, and difficult to Mrs. 
Varian. It rather alarmed her, and gave her a dread that 
she must be breaking down, to know that twice, within 
six weeks, she had felt like crying. She reviewed her 
symptoms, and made up her mind that she must see the 
doctor. Her nervous system must be giving way ; thesa 
things are so insidious; maybe it was something serious. 

Asa young woman, she had alwajs been brave and cheei 
1, not over sensitive, very healthy, very fond of the 
world. She had prided herself on not coddling her childreiL 
She had had her troubles, but they had not set heavy jn h^ 
ind she had never been in the way of letting any one into 
her counsels. And if you do not talk about your C^tUsis^g^ 
Hkej certainly are less important m&tA«i«. l£«id&&9^ ^^ic% 
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not much accounted of in the Yarian family. Harriet 
had any to speak of, and Felix was bitterly ashamed of hifli 
and what the mother had were so overlaid with selfishness, 
and a habit of reticence, and good health, and love of ease, 
that no one would have suspected her of their possession. 

And so, when Felix heard that huskiness in his mother's 
voice, he was thrilled with a new feeling. He was a man 
that you could have done anything with, by his affections, 
but no one had been at the pains to do anything with him ; 
and so he had grown to be what he was. Maybe this had 
been to the benefit of his manliness ; his mother thought so, 
when she thought of it at all. She had feared he had rather 
a tendency to the emotional when he was a little boy ; was 
rather soft, and showed an aptitude for crying when he was 
sent to boarding school, at the age of eight. This sort of 
thing it had been her object completely to suppress. She 
had quite succeeded ; and at nine, when he went away, he 
had his cry in his own room, and hardly kissed his mother 
when she put him in the carriage. From that time to this, 
he had always kept his feelings to himself, and was a beauti- 
ful success in the opinion of his mother. She would rather 
he had been undutiful, ungodly, cruel, than to be unmanly, 
and to show a readiness of feeling that was against her 
aste, and made her uncomfortable in all its stages. Cer- 
'^inly no one cooler, more self-possessed and unemotional to 
the general eye, could be asked than her son had grown to 
be ; and it was so gratifying to her that she even enjoyed 
being bullied by him, when she could provoke him to it. 
, It was a lowering of her flag, decidedly, when she told 
him in that untrusty voice, that she hadn't much to love in 
the world, and that he stood first. It was the novelty of it, 
Felix thought, that shook him 90. There hadn't been any- 
thing like this, since that terrible eight-year-old going away 
to school, when, he should always think, she looked as if she 
^ranted to cry too (but had made up for it by scolding and 
ridicule, that bad made his Me dev^t&XAoi^. 
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^ Felix,^ she continued, after a moment, ^^ Felix, «rhat ia 
the use of going on in this foolish way. Heaven knows I've 
jjiven you liberty enough ever since you were a boy, and 
never hampered you, and fretted you with questions, and 
with womanish restrictions. But this is right under my 
own eye, and I can't help seeing it, and you don't seem to 
make much secret of it either. What you can be meaning 
by it, passes me to understand. Here you are, spoiling th> 
girl's life, and making us talked about by every one, and 
doing yourself no good in any way." 

*' I can't see how I'm spoiling her life. She seemed to 
be enjoying herself as much as anybody, when I came down 
to the Bluff this evening. If nobody is to speak to her, 
raaybe you will give some advice to that big English fellow 
who was so close at her side all the time till you took her 
forcibly away." 

*' Come, come, Felix, that is rather small, to be jealous of 
a man who had not spoken to her twice before. She can't 
help it that she is prettier than anybody else ; poor soul, it 
hasn't done her any good so far. She doesn't care much for 
all the big English fellows in the world. I wish she did, 
and then you wouldn't have so much on your conscience " 

" I saw how it was going from the first," she went on. 
" Poor girl, she was blindly in love with you from the mo- 
ment that you came. I was always hoping she*d take it 
lightly, get to be a flirt, and amuse herself with the admiration 
that she'll surely have enough of. I don't see why she should 
n't, or what else she'll get out of life, with such a small fool 
of a husband \ But she's not that sort at all ; she takes it 
all in such deadly earnest. I never can understand these pious 
women. They seem to have the same feelings, good and bad, 
hat other women have. But they don't seem to have the 
.levemess to get above them, and turn them to account. 
They must know everybody has tight places to go through, 
f such a thing had happened to me when I was her a^^ 
tiobodj would have been the wiser. I'woxjAflL'VMw?^ ^aai^R^ 
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and flirted, and sung, and cured myself to my own saCv- 
faction. I wouldn't have given up, because I had made ca6 
mistake. I would have got some pleasure out of my L'/e, 
small fool of a husband notwithstanding. But she, shii ifl 
ready to lie down and die ; she hasn't pluck enough to t ice 
the facts. To be sure, no woman ever threw herself a> <ay 
mere foolishly. I really don't blame her for being pn tty 
desperate. It is a thousand pities." 

" And whose work was it ? " said Felix, with set teetl . 

<< Whose ? I don't know. Somf iboUsh scruple that she 
had about his illness." 

'^ Harriet has boasted over Milford all the summer that 
she made the match." 

^' Well, yes — well, I suppose she had a good deal to do 
about it. But, dear me, it doesn't do to look into things 
too closely. We might all be responsible for more things 
than we'd like to be, going at that rate. For my part I 
think if people mean well, that's all that should be asked 
of them, and no further criticism. Harriet wouldn't hurt a 
fly — but, somehow — " 

** Spare me any word of Harriet now.** 

" Don't be unjust to her at any rate." 

^^ I feel as if I never wanted to look at her again," said 
Felix, low between his teeth. 

^^ She's your sister, and that's a frightful way to talk. 
Don't, Felix, let this thing come between you, don't." 

** Mother, we will not talk of Harriet." 

'^ No, that isn't what we began about, and isn't what I 
want to say to you. I may not have another chance ; and 
I want to put it to you, seriously, Felix. Are you doing 
right, and do you mean to go on this way any longer ? " 

^^ I don't know, mother, what I mean to do. And at this 

moment I don't care one atom wliether what I do is right 

or wrong, or who is hurt or who is pleased, or who ma) 

toko oftenoe.^'* 

Tbe tone was so abandonedly imaenXAd %sA Vk^ T&axuun 
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10 different from his unmoTed habit, that Mrs. Varian felt a 
Bort of fear. '^ This wretched oomplication I '' she said to 
herself again and sighed. 

^' But Felix," she said, presently, aloud. ^^ This sort of 
talk doesn't do any good. You know you do care whethet 
you do right or wrong, and what people think of her, if not 
of you. One would think you were a boy from what you 
say, a boy, and something of a coward too. Don't you 
know people can't live many years without coming up against 
some wall like this. Things you can't help, things you 
can't get over, sometimes of one kind, sometimes of another. 
What would it look like, if we all sat down and cried ? A 
pretty crowd we'd be ! No, Felix. Be a man about it ! This 
thing can't be helped and you'll have to do as better people 
have done before you, go off and forget it. This time a year, 
1*11 ask you if I am not right. You'll be ashamed even to 
remember that you talked to me about it. I know some- 
thing of life, my son ; I know what people can do if they 
make up their minds to do it." 

Felix moved his hand with an impatient gesture. This 
was not what he wished to hear. 

^' O, I know. You think I am not half as wise as you 
are, and a woman into the bargain, and you don't care to 
listen to my views of Ufe. If you think so, I know there is 
no use in argument. But at least you'll let me ask your 
mercy for another woman, who may be as ignorant as I am 
of your superior code, and who is much younger than I am, 
and I am afraid a good deal weaker. Have a little pity 
upon Dorla, Felix. Don't make things any worse for her 
than they are already. Don't turn the world against her. 
It wouldn't take many more scenes to do it. Don't torment 
her with the sight and thought of you ; give her a chance to 
get over this if it is possible." 

<< And if it isn't possible," said Feliz^ fierce and low below 
his breath. 

**Itiapaaaible; it in possible. Hon? Toasa^ ^QiiaKa.>«^'^ 
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to get over the same thing. Why is Dorla any different 
from other women except that she hasn't any pluck. I am 
sure she can get used to disappointment like any other, and 
go on and lead her pious life if it comforts her, just as 1 
Bboiild have gone on and led a jolly one if it had been my 
luck. It all comes to the same thing. She can get over it 
boon enough if you will only let her alone." 

" And how if I won't let her alone ? " asked Felix, with th^ 
same suppressed vehemence of intonation. 

** How if you won't ? Why, then, I shall say you are a 
worse man and a more foolish one than I had ever thought 
you. Felix I [By this time the mother was frightened and 
gave up her arguments.] Felix, you haven't had the chance 
to refuse me many favors, for I haven't asked you many. 
Do this thing for my sake ; remember who it is that aska 
you ; remember that I am your mother." 

^^ Some very trifling thing to ask, no doubt," said Felix, 
with a bitter laugh. 

<< Trifling or no, I ask it, and I don't believe you will 
refuse me. You've been a good boy, Felix — I'm not one to 
say much — but if I haven't you — what have I ? Don't let 
me be disappointed in you; don't! I am an old woman 
now. There mayn't be many more things that you caa do 
for me." 

** Mother, you are hard upon me — " cried Felix. 

He was thinking, but he did not say, after all these years 
of cold repression, just to use her words of tenderness to 
force him to give up to her. She had moved him deeply 
though, and she began to see it. 

^^ Do this one thing for me, Felix ; go away, go away at 
dawn to-morrow. All will yet be right." 

*' No, mother, that is asking more than I will ever do. I 
will not go away to-morrow." 

^^ Then, Felix, you do not mean to listen to me. I might 

A9 well have held my peace. My son, I have had many diai 

BpiHjin Omenta ', you haven't lieaxd tuxxcYl oi >iJ!Qft\!i^ iot \>tftfc\ 
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my troublai to myself, but I think this will be the hardest 
[ did not think you would refuse me." 

^* I have not refused you. I mean to go away. But yon 
most not push me too bard, mother. I will make no prom 
iaes. In three days, I mean to go away ; let that be enough. 
i hope you can trust me for that time. I suppose I am no 
better and no worse than most men of my generation ; you 
needn't expect too much of me. But you needn't think I 
am a fiend." 

The words that Mrs. Varian said then were dear to Felix's 
heart forever. Poor Felix I He had had so few words from 
her. She began to see sl^e might have done anything with 
him, and she had done so little. A sharp remorse was fill- 
ing her world-dulled soul. She saw luridly at moments what 
she had been missing on her easy, merry road. * * * 

That was the basis upon which matters were adjusted; 
that Felix should go away in three days' time, and that he 
should not disappoint his mother. The next day he cer- 
tainly seemed to be behaving better, and a load was lifted 
off her heart. He did not avoid the people who surrounded 
them ; he even endured the presence of Harriet. He had 
not seen Dorla as far as Mrs. Yarian was able to inform 
herself. 

But it had not been for want of effort to do so. He had 
driven in every direction in which he had supposed it possi- 
ble that she might drive ; had passed the house more than 
once, but all without success. He in his own mind had 
fixed upon the following afternoon for his interview with 
her ; that interview that she would not have the bravery to 
refuse to him. What it would result in — what he would 
have the courage to say, or the generosity to suppress, he 
'iX>uld not even guess. He hau a feverish interest in life, so 
Long as that meeting was still to come. He did not look 
beyond it. It was to be all blank. But it was not 
^lank yet. He could be patient, civil; oould talk h;^^ 
people whom he met; he wondered at Ymaai^L ^x^ >2^ 
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truth, though he thought he had made the sacrifice in hit 
heart, he was still counting like a madman on the issues of 
that meeting. If she wavered, if he saw anything to make 
bim change his mind, his assurance to his mother would 
have been but idle words. " Neither better nor worse thar 
most men of his generation." He would have gone away, it 
is true, at the end of his three days ; but he would have 
fulfilled but the letter of his promise in so going. 

He said to himself that he was on the eve of parting for 
ever from her, and yet so tenacious was the hope within 
him, that he did not feel that what he said to himself was to 
be the truth. And so baffled had he been in every attempt 
to see her, so few words had he ever had with her since that 
last night that they had danced together, that he was living 
a false life of excitement in the prospect of that interview, 
that half hour that he had demanded of fate, that he had 
secured so that no one should take it from bim. He tried 
to prepare himself for not seeing her alone ; that might be 
beyond him to prevent. But at least he should see her, 
should hear her speak. It would go hard with him but that 
he should have a few words with her by himself ; he lived 
over the interview in a thousand different shapes, and 
planned a thousand different expedients. 

About the chance of her refusal to see him he did not 
allow himself to think. He sent her a note which said so 
plainly and yet so blindly that till she saw him he should 
not go away, he could not doubt her taking the wise course 
of granting him the interview. ** He should hope to find 
her at home on the following afternoon at half-past five 
o'clock." 

The next morning had come, and he had received no 

answer; which surely meant that she did not refuse him. 

How to get through the long morning I He felt that he 

must do something to occupy himself. James brought his 

borae to the door ; it was a close AuguKt morning, the sky 

<ns9 clouded and no air stininfU Wt ^^^iz. <a«vi2L\ \iAa:dI^ 
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have told whether it ttormed or shone. OJvei Hie had 
always hated Oliver for a priggish fool, bat no matter for thifl 
once) OUver was rtanding near. 

" Get in and drive with me to Port Jervis, if you've noth- 
ing else to do." 

Oliver had nothing else to do, and was very glad to go. 
lie was getting tired, even he, of hammock and glen and 
worsted work and Tennyson. For the summer was draw- 
ing to a close, and every one was feeling moderately weary. 
The drive to Port Jerviif was much better than sitting still ; 
there was quite a freshness in the air when you were rushing 
through it at the rate they went. It was quite a stimulant, 
and revived Oliver while it was quieting to the nerves ol 
Felix. 

When they trotted airily into the town and drew up be- 
fore the railroad inn, the people were just collecting for the 
New York train. It gave Felix a feeling of surprise to see 
the Rothermel horses and the rockaway standing before the 
door of the hotel. A moment more, and Dorla got out of 
it, dressed for travelling, and with some shawls strapped, 
and a bag in her hand. She had not seen them, and went 
up the steps and into the parlor of the hotel. Neither had 
Oliver seen her, for he was busy lighting his cigar, and three 
matches had failed to produce the coveted result. 

Felix sat for an instant stupefied; then throwing the 
reins to Oliver, (putting out, alas, the fire of the fourth match) 
said, " Sit here a moment, will you. I've got to go to the 
telegraph office just across the street." 

He hardlj*knew what he did, or how the plan came so 
ready-made to his hand. He was steel-cold in all the fury 
of his disappointment and chagrin. It was so that he was 
to be cheated of his half hour of farewell I ^ut she had not 
triumphed yet. 

Oliver sat waiting for him tranquilly ; in about four min- 
utes he came out of the telegraph office and approached tha 
wt^n^ tearing to bits and throwiag to ^^ ^mxi^ ^^ -^^^s^ 
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envelope. It was addressed to the Honesdale Odant facturing 
Company and had been lying opened on the floor of the office 
for the last three days, but it served equally the purpose oi 
this wily person. 

" I find I'm called down to the city," he said, folding up 
and putting in his pocket a sheet of telegraph office paper, 
(blank, but Oliver was not near enough to see.) " I'll have 
to get you to drive my horse back for me, if you will. And 
say to my mother, that I've gone down on business, and 
that I'll be back in a day or two, just as soon as ever I 
get through with it. I'll write her if I am not back to-mor- 
row." 

** All right," said Oliver. " I hope it's nothing of an un- 
pleasant nature." 

" O, no," returned Felix, " hardly of importance enough 
to be unpleasant, but just one of those things that must be 
attended to on the spot if it is attended to at alL" 

" You haven't much time to lose," said OJiver, looking at 
his watch. So after a few words the two men parted, the 
elderly mouse-colored Oliver, much deceived, back to Mil- 
ford, not without some misgivings as to his personal safety 
behind that fleeting steed; and Felix, with a storm of 
passion under good control, into the waiting-room of the 
hotel. Dorla was sitting listlessly near an open window. 
She did not see him till he stood beside her. He feigned 
surprise. Was she going to the city too ? Was she all alone ? 
Then he should ask the pleasure of taking care of her while 
they were en route. And with that he took possession of 
the tra veiling-bag beside her. She was very pale and hardly 
answered when he spoke to her, but that did not surprise 
bim. He took a seat beside her. There were two or three 
people, strangers, on the other side of the room. Felix took 
out his watch. 

^^ We have just eleven minutes. I need not have harried 
tOf I hmvejust been to the telegraph office. I find myaell 
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nlled to town on business. But I shall not regret it, if I 
ran be of any use to you.'' 

Dorla drew a long breath. Then it was fate and not his 
cruel purpose. 

'< Is not your going somewhat sudden," he asked, looking 
at her intently as he spoke. 

** Yes — no — I have thought of it for a day or two." 

'^ Ah ! such a disagreeable season to go to the city. I fan- 
cied yon rarely or never went." 

** I have never been before, since — since I have lived at 
Milford." 

There was a silence of several moments. 

'^ You could scarcely have chosen a worse day," he said, 
putting out his hand for a palm-leaf fan on the table near 
him. " T am afraid it will be very close." 

^^ I did not choose it," said Dorla, speaking with an effort, 
" I thought I ought to go. I have had bad news ; it seemed 
a duty." 

" You have had bad news," repeated Felix, eagerly, his 
heart softening with a sudden melt (how ready it was to 
soften). ** I hope it is not anything that really pains you. 
I am very sorry — " 

" It is — Harry," and her voice broke down. 

« Your brother ? " asked Felix, gently. « He is ill ? " 

Dorla assented, but she could not speak. At that mo- 
ment the whistle sounded, and the people in the waiting- 
room all hurried out. 

*^ It is not our train," said Felix, as he took her shawls 
and bag. '^But ours is due in another minute and we had 
better go across, and be on the spot." 

She followed him humbly. What else was there for her 
to do, poor child. And he, in hot torment of remorse and 
self-reproach, led her across the maze of railway tracks, into 
the crowded depot. He had been blaming her, and she had 
had no will to baffle him, but had been suffering cruellY. 
She »demed bom to suflji. Hia \i<eaxV» m^<^ ^^n^ *^>^ 
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pain it gave him to know she was unhappy. Presenil/ tliflit 
train came thundering up ; in another moment they were in 
it. He put her in a seat. 

'^ I will see if we cannot do better," he remarked, laying 
down the shawls and bag beside her, and going away for a 
few moments. When he cams back he said, 

*^ I find there is a Pullman car on the train, and there w« 
sltall be more comfortable." 

He had found to his great satisfaction one of the larger 
compartments vacant, and into that he led her. He took 
her bag and shawls, and put them out of her way, placed a 
footstool for her feet, arranged the window. 

** There is a nice breeze coming in here now," he said, 
*^ we shall n3t find it half as warm as I had thought." 

If he could only make her comfortable, protect her, and 
for a moment make her life less dreary. But she looked 
BO wan and wretched, he had not much heart. He was so 
relieved and yet so conscience-stricken ; it was such a strange 
bliss to be here with her alone, as much alone as if he had had 
his way about seeing her at home. And yet it was so har- 
rowing to see her face so sad. He had not yet seated 
himself He stood opposite her by the window. She was 
gazing vacantly out upon the beautiful hills and the forests 
below them ; but he could see that she looked at nothing. 

" Harriet has told me of — of your brother," he said at last, 
in a hesitating tone. ^' I am truly sorry to know you are so 
anxious. Maybe there is not cause, and it has been ex- 
aggerated." 

She shook her head. " I wish it were that," she said^ 
" But I bnlieve I shall find I do not know the woi*st." 

^'It is so natural to feel so," he said. ''But often it 
turns out we have imagined the worst when it really wasn't 
comiiio:." 

** I might as well imagine it — it always comes to me," 
she said, in a bitter tone. And then she quite broke down. 
** I don't see why I have such tToub\e-=-l m^ OmX \ wsvsX'Sl 
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iie^— '' And bowing her head down upon the table before 
her, she sobbed without restraint. 

And Felix? He stood with his arms folded, looking 
down at her. He dared not trust himself to speak. He 
held his lips tightly pressed together, almost white with the 
intensity of his control. No, he could not help her : he 
was her torture ; he had made her life what it was ; it was 
not for Harry that she cried alone. It was all before him, 
and his soul was desperate in the vision. No words of his 
could help her; he was more than useless to her; he, a 
strong and clever man, whose life lay at her feet. Her 
weakness, her misery, her beauty ; how they made him love 
her. Impotent, damning, fatal love. There was one thing 
that he could do to help her ; just one thing. How could 
he make the sacrifice ? he who thought that he loved her 
well enough to die for her? Yes, he could leave her; go 
away and never cross her path again. He looked down at 
her — so fair, so helpless, so suffering. Wealth, strength, 
intellect, love — all his gifts he could not use for her. He 
could only go away. She had thrown one arm across the 
table, and her head was buried in the other. The ungloved 
hand that lay upon the table was so slender, white and un- 
nerved. There was something plaintive in it. It lay within 
a few inches of Felix's own. And yet he dared not touch 
it. In the tempest of feeling in his mind, he said to himself, 
as he looked at it, that he would be willing to die to hold it 
in his grasp a moment, yes, a moment, a tangible, definite, 
time-recorded moment, made up of sixty seconds. And yet 
he dared not touch it. And life might pass over him, and 
all of time and death, and he should never touch it — should 
never stand any nearer to her than he was standing now. 

Very much of what was in his soul was on his face ; too 
much, alas! 

There was a glass door to the compartment, which Felix 
had closed after him as he came in. There was ground and 
rat glass above and below, huttlDLetwo ceTi\iraV\(dS)sa^^^c% 
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of dear glass. Felix, turning suddenly, saw throigh this 
glass, the face of young Davis looking in with an exprea* 
sion made up of curiosity, malice and amusement. In an 
instant it flamed through Felix's mind, the horrible posi- 
tion in which he had placed his innocent companion. All 
his mother's words, all Dorla's ineffectual struggles, all his 
own reasoning, had not done it ; but that one sight of Davis' 
face revealed the black abyss to him. Their sudden disap- 
pearance at the same time, the grief of Dorla, the whole 
scene, in fact, on which Davis had intruded, would make a 
story that would fatally compromise her honor. His selflsh- 
ness and his sin were fully revealed to him at a glance. He 
hated himself, and was in mortal terror for a moment. The 
sacriflce that he had played at making, he made now with 
all the fervor of remorse. 

** If I can free her from this devil's net into which I hav* 
pushed her, I will never trouble her peace again, if it costs 
me all my own." 

All the reasonings of his quick brain were none too great. 
It was, indeed, a desperate situation. But before Davis' 
fisice had disappeared from the window (and ho moved awa^ 
the instant he caught the eye of Felix), Felix's plan was 
made. He made a quick sign to Davis, and letting himself 
out of the door, closed it and joined him outside. 

** I had forgotten you were going to town to-day," he said. 
" You said something to me about it yesterday, I remember. 
But I wasn't thinking of going then myself." 

An incredulous laugh lit Davis' eye. "No, I believe 
yon didn't mention it." 

^' I had an unexpected call to town, and had to send back 
xy horse by Oliver, from the station. I hope he will not 
come to grief before he gets to Milford." 

**Hope not, indeed." returned Davis, with unappeased 
malice in his tone, " Oliver isn't much of a whip^ I've ai- 
m^jB understood.^'* 
F^lix bad been so srnggered \>y tiki© audd^ii ^Axi^g^T oC l\yt 
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rftofttiim, that he had hardly gained control of Ids voioo; 
but now he went bravely at the business. 

" Where are you sitting ? '* 

" Here's my chair, I believe,'* said Davis, moving towards 
tlie saloon or open portion of the car. " I was on my way 
to find my number, when — when I caught sight of you 
in the compartment." 

** Here's another vacant chair I'll take it till some one 
comes to claim it. To tell the truth, I think poor Mrs. 
Rothermel is better off by herself for a little while. You've 
heard about it, I suppose ? " 

" Heard about it — what — I don't know what you mean." 

FeUx fixed his eye intently, keenly on the youth whom 
he was resolved to master. " About her brother. Some- 
thing grave has happened, but I didn't like to question her ; 
I think she fears she may not find him living." 

*«AhI Is that it? I— I really didn't know." And 
then there came a cynical look across his youthful features. 

" Yes," said Felix, with a manner of indifference, twist- 
ing his chair to the right point for the breeze. " But a mis- 
erable fellow, I have understood, a disgrace and trouble 
from the very first. I shouldn't wonder if it were a suicide 
or some sort of serious complication. I'm sorry for his 
poor sister ; it's a miserable business." 

" fes," said Davis, a little staggered for the moment. 
" Yes, it's a — nasty piece of work." 

Felix hummed a tune, and sat looking out of the window 
stolidly for several minutes, as men do. He was desperately 
revolving in his mind what to say next ; he dreaded so to 
overdo the matter. Davis, in the meanwhile, was getting a 
little over his surprise, and found himself, the more he 
thought about it, quite unconvinced that his first suspicions 
were without foundation. It must be remembered th^it 
Dorla and Felix had been town talk for several weeks, and 
diat he had been once snubbed by Dorla, and many times 
by Felix. That did not make loim %^«eX> \«oi\Rst^« X^a^ 
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lummer he had rather fancied himself in loi?e with her, and 
he had not been without aspirations even later. Besidei 
which, he was not a fool, though by no means a match for 
Felix on an even ground. But things were so much against 
Felix in this encounter, it would be difficult to say how it 
was going. 

A boy came by with papers ; they each bought one, and 
each buried himself behind the one that he had bought ; and 
each knew very little of the news of the day, when he 
emerged from that retirement. 

^'Not much to be got out of that sheet,'' said Felix, with 
a yawn, laying his down upon his knee. 

" No, not much stirring in the way of news," replied the 
other, folding his with nonchalance. " When do you go 
back to Milford ? " he continued, looking covertly at Felix. 

" To-night," said Felix, promptly. " I shall get through 
all I've got CO do in half an hour, at least. It is doubtful 
whether I'll have to go up town at all. I mean to get oif 
by the 7:60 train." 

^^ Ah, then we shall meet again. That is, if you are able 
to get off. I'm going back by that train too." 

^' Then, if you get down first, engage a seat for me, if you 
think of it. There's sometimes a great crowd at that 
hour." 

** Yes, certainly, if you think you won't be kept ; I mean, 
if you think it at all likely that you really will get off." 

'^ I don't know anything to prevent my getting off unless 
I break my leg, or get jammed between the wharf and the 
ferry boat. Such things have overtaken better men ; bwt I 
can't help a sort of confidence that I may slip through 
lafely. Not because of my many virtues, but because 1 
generally look where I am going." 

** Certainly," said Davis, a little abashed, but generally 

▼idous. ^^ I hadn't thought about your ooming to grief in 

^bat way. But I didn't know whether this affair of Mrs» 

BotbermeVa might not keep you. TVlqi^ td^\> \m iknii^ 
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that you'd have to do for her, if it's such a seriooi 
matter." 

^' I am afraid it is such a serious matter that I could not 
even make an offer of my services. I am a comparative 
stranger, and in a family trouble like this, it is a delicate 
matter to attempt intrusion. There is nothing that I'd* do 
with greater .pleasure though, and I hope she understands 
it," 

** O, I'm sure she does," said Davis, carelessly, but with 
an intonation that made FeUx dig his fingers into the cush- 
ion of his chair;. they tingled so to get about the fellow's 
throat. 

Davis was getting brave. He had always been secretly 
afraid of Felix, but to-day he vaguely felt that he could go 
great lengths. He knew that he could not have spoken 
thus with impunity at any time before during their 
acquaintance. Felix was rather at a loss; there was no 
need for any further statements ; and general and desultory 
conversation is difficult with a man whose throat is a temp- 
tation. He covertly watched the time. There was an 
hour and three-quarters yet to be disposed of. 

*' Do you feel like smoking ? " he said rising. Davis felt 
like it, rose and followed him. As they passed the door of 
the compartment where Dorla sat, " stay," said Felix, 
** where are our papers ? I will take them in to Mrs. Rother- 
mel, and see if there is anything that we can do for her." 

He went back to look for the papers, leaving Davis stand- 
ing at the door. 

^' Shall you go in ? " said Felix as he came back, smooth- 
ing the papers out in his hands. 

** Certainly not," returned Davis with abominable prompt- 
ness. Dorla was sitting by the window leaning her head 
Lack,, and gazing out with the same absorbed expression. 
Davis watched narrowly while Felix approached her. 
There was not much to see. Felix purposely stood be.tv««Dk 
her Aod ike door} but Davia inig^fhaN^ ««Qii\ik«t ^ftRA^VA 
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^1 its change of color. It was deep wretchednKwi^ and 

nothing, nothing else. 

They went away to smoke ; and in the smoking car Felix 
met a person whom be knew, to his extreme relief. Hd 
abandoned Davis, and talked with the new-comer as if he 
had no other interest in life. Davis meanwhile watched 
him narrowly, and began to feel quite young and unimpor* 
tant. When they were nearing the city, Felix threw away 
the remnant of his last cigar, and seeming just to have 
recalled Davis' existence, joined him and said, 

'' Ai*e you going back to the car just now ? " 

Davis, quite restored to his ordinary good manners, 
assented, and they went into the car that they had quitted. 
By this time Davis had begun to doubt exceedingly the 
correctness of his first impressions. This doubt was rather 
deepened by the easy way in which Felix, stopping at the 
door, said to Dorla, 

" We are nearly at our journey's end, Mrs. RothermeL 
Can I not take your checks, or has the expressman been to 
you ? I should have thought of that before." 

'^ The expressman hasn't been. At least, I haven't seen 
him," said Dorla, very wearily. 

" That's odd ; Davis, has he been through the car ? " 

Thus addressed, Davis had to bow, and suffer himself to 
be drawn into the conversation. 

" I will go and look him up," said Felix, and Davis, to his 
chagriui found himself left beside Dorla, and obliged awk- 
wardly to talk to her till the return of FeUx. Beside the 
natural dread which a man has of talking to any one in 
(rouble, particularly if it is a woman and liable to cry, he felt 
exceedingly ashamed of himself for all the naughty things 
he had been thinking of her. He would have been a brute, 
if he could have thought anything that was not good and 
pitiful of the poor girl before him ; and he certainly had no 
ihougbta that were not Bucb. ^Wben Felix came back, just 
Af tbejr reached the depot, tkexQ "iTaA ^o m\v^ \a Xja ^suA 
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nboui fcrimks and expressmen and checks and nnmben 
(new and old) of streets, that Davis could not see much 
room left for sentiment. 

" I must see if I can't find the man, for you don't want 
to wait till the baggage is taken over," Felix said. ^^ Davisi 
if you^ll take Mrs. Kothermel on the boat, I'll see what 
can be done. Give me your checks, Mrs. Kothermel. Let 
me see. I have the address all right ? " 

He read it over to her. So Davis found himself giving 
his arm to Mrs. Bothermel, and carrying her shawls, and 
getting her safely through the jostling crowd. It was very 
warm ; the depot was suffocating. Dorla looked very pale. 
On the ferryboat it was better. Davis got seats near the 
door, and the fresh breeze from the water was restoring. 
Felix came after a while and stood beside them, for there was 
no seat. He had found the expressman, and that was all 
right. They talked about express companies, and the bad 
management of ferryboats, and all the dozen things that 
people talk about when they are travelling and haven't 
much to say. When they reached the other side, there was 
a worse crowd than usual, people pouring on and people 
pouring off the boat at the same moment. Felix saw with 
agony that Dorla Was growing very pale again. 

'* I will find a carriage for you, if you will stay with 
Mr. Davis. Davis, don't let them take you off your feet. 
Wait there for me. I will not be many minutes." 

So Davis waited, and he couldn't help thinking it looked 
more as if Mrs. Kothermel was eloping with him than 
with Felix Varian. He began to wonder if he were being 
made a cat's-paw of. Felix soon found the carriage, and 
beckoned them to come. He held the carriage-door open 
for Dorla, and Davis, raised his hat. 

'' Wait for me a moment," Felix said to him, as he 
tfiowed a disposition to move off. 

** I thought perhaps you'd be going to ride^" 
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lookiiig at him sharply, as he delivered up the shavrla and 
bag. 

^^ Noy FU walk along with you, if youll wait a moment.'' 

Dorla was in the carriage, but she was looking ghastly 
wliita The heat indeed was great; the men about the 
wharves were wiping the perspiration from their faces, and 
gasping for fresh air. The sun was obscured, but the aii 
was motionless. 

" You don't feel faint,*' said Felix, hurriedly. 

** N-no — ^" said Dorla, trying to speak firmly. ** I shall 
be better — but this heat is frightful." 

'^ I wish I could do something for you," he said. ^^ Good- 
bye ! " 

He shut the carriage door and told the man where to 
drive. He did not look at her again, he dared not. For 
this was in truth Good-bye. He never meant to see her 
again. It was almost more than he could bear to see her 
go away uncared for and alone, through the great cruel 
city. He had a feeling that at all moments of her life she 
should be guarded and watched over, that she was too 
precious and too dear to walk the common ways of life. 
But to-day, in all this storm of trouble, and with that white 
and suffering face, to let her go alone was an act that 
seemed to rend his heart. He knew that she had no one 
on whom to depend ; he thought of all the dark maze of 
trouble in which she would be involved when she once 
reached her brother ; no one to do anything for her, no one 
to decide for her what should be done in all the matters that 
arose. He did not know where this brother might be, into 
wiiat dangerous and vile places she might not have to fol- 
low him ; as he had thought it over, on the ferryboat, 
. while he was talking of express companies and crowds so 
oommonplacely, he had almost resolved, he coul i not leave 
her, come what might. But another doubtful look on 
Davia* &ce had settled it ; she mw&t gp alone, if she died as 
iJie result of going so. And mdoed \i<et iafc^ ^wi5A\jKs^ 
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giT«n a more unooncemed person a feeling of alarm. SIm 
oertainly was not in a fit state to drive three miles alone 
through this terrible heat, with a strange driver on the boZ| 
who would probably give neither eye nor ear to her till they 
reached their destination. She might well die and he be 
none the wiser. 

" Well, I don't know but that's the best thing she can do,** 
thought Felix bitterly, as he watched the carriage whirl 
around a comer, while he walked by Davis' side, ^^ and then 
I'll try the temperature of the river, and there will be ar 
end." 

Yes, he had said good-bye to her forever, and his heart 
was as sore as if he had known that she was dead; it 
seemed to him as he walked along the miserable, crowded, 
irtifiing street, that no greater sacrifice had ever been asked 
of any living man. Very black and hateful his life looked 
to him at that moment ; it only might have been darker by 
one shade ; he still had something that he must do for her. 
And something so imperative, that unless he did it faith- 
fully, she might much better have been dead. He knew 
that unless he were seen in Milford that night, she was a 
ruined woman : that unless he made clear to the senses of 
this tattling boy, that no moment of the three hours that he 
spent in town was spent with her, her honor and her posi- 
tion in the worid were compromised beyond redemption. 
When bethought how innocent and how sinned against she 
was, he felt as if no pain would ever be too great to be put upon 
him. His infatuation and cruel selfishness overwhelmed 
aim with remorse. He felt the cold sweat start on his fore- 
lead when he thought of the danger he had placed her in. 

'^ You look quite fagged out," said Davis, looking at him 
askance, as they toiled throu^ the reeking streets that bor- 
der the city front. 

<< Upon my word, I believe there never was a worse day 
once the world was made," said Felix, wiping hia fo^T^biKAAk 
and taking off hia bat He had Y>eesi oi( Y^ ^goAx^L % xac^ 
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ment, and had forgotten that the fellow was beside hin^ 
He now knew that it would not do to trifle ; his compan- 
ion was awake if he was not. ^^ Let's get through oui 
business in the shortest metre," he said, in a tone meant to 
be jovial, " and you'll dine with me at Delmonico's, where 
we'll take our ease till it's time to catch the train." 

Davis was something of a gourmand, and was kept rath ex 
short of money by his father besides, so that the prospect 
of a dinner at Delmonico's with such a lavish prince as 
Felix spread a rosy color over everything. It was arranged 
that they should meet at the restaurant in half an hour ; 
the business that he had in Wall street wouldn't consume a 
moment more. At the comer of Broadway he was saying 
good-bye to Felix. 

" My business is in Wall street, too," said Felix, ** let's 
get into this stage." 

At the door of an office in Wall street, Davis stopped. 
" It's about some plaguy stocks of father's," he said, '* about 
which I'm sent to town twenty times every summer. But 
I won't be many minutes." 

" I'm going in there," said Felix, pointing opposite ; 
** when you've finished your business, come in for me ; then 
there'll be no waiting." 

He determined that in the far future, in any contingency 
that might arrive, there should be no ten minutes in that 
bitter day that should be unaccounted for. 

^^ The keen demands of appetite " carried Davis quickly 
through the matter of the stocks ; in fifteen minutes he was 
in the lawyer's office where Felix was writing a letter at a 
desk. 

<^ My man is out of town," he said, motioning Davis to a 
leat, ^^and I've had my journey pretty much for nothing. 
But I'll soon be through my letter, if you'll wait a minute.** 

The letter was to Dorla. It seemed to him that it would 

Aua Ma pain unspeakably, if lie cowld make her understand 

"^hjr be Zeft her when »he Beemed w> \]iX \ VL \ift ^^^ Y^\.\i» 
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it rest about his future persecutions, if be could make her 
lee how penitent he was, and how thoroughly he saw the 
wrong that he had done her. The pen slid rapidly over the 
paper, and then came to a sudden, final halt. This was tre»> 
son to his resolution. He had said good-bye, he had sworu 
never to disturb her more. What good could this do ? was 
not even this compromising her afresh ? Felix had a nioei 
sense of honor when it was not under the cloud of a passion to 
which he was given up. He tore the sheet in two> and 
crushed it in his hands. 

" Confound it," he said, mindful of his audience, ^^ I 
don't believe I can make the fellow understand. What^s 
the good of a lawyer that's always running out of town." 

Then he took a fresh sheet, and wrote a business letter 
with deliberation ; one can always find something to write 
about to one's lawyer. When this was accomplished, ho 
called a clerk and delivered it to him with many charges. 

Then he summoned Davis, who obeyed with much alacrity, 
and they went together to Delmonico's. Felix was always 
looked upon as such a swell, and so given up to the lavish 
and the grand, that Davis suspected no ulterior design in 
the prodigality of the repast. He ate and drank, and his 
bt7art grew sofl towards Felix ; he repented him of all his 
evil thoughts, he looked upon him as a prince, he felt him- 
self a more important man for the experiences of this day. 
For Felix, by reason of his good looks, his money, social 
advantages, and much life abroad, ranked higher than any 
man whom Davis could count as his acquaintance. He 
almost felt that they were intimate, over their iced cham- 
pagne. He wished a great many could see them as they 
weni "yz^ arm-in-arm, which they did at last, smoking cigars 
which would have put Davis in arrears for a monhh, if he 
had had to pay for them. He vaguely felt that anything 
nras excusable in a man who could habitually command snob 
(uxuries as these. 

When they had made their way t\vto\i^ ^^ ^^i&a^^'^rK 
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crowd again, and found themselves upon the fenjbosli 
Felix shook himself clear of his companion for a moment, 
and went out upon the stem, and gazed back over the 
waters upon the city they had left. The evening breeze 
was cool and soft ; the day's turmoil was at an end ; the j 
were past all the evil sights and sounds and smeUs ; the 
faint mist of twilight was settling over the great, cruel hive 
of suffering and sin. But somewhere there in the vast, 
palpitating crowd, was hid that fair face that he must never 
look upon again, that sweetness and that joy that were lost 
to him forever. He leaned over the rail, and looked into 
the dark cold water, and back to the lessening city, with its 
dim veil of smoke and its few faint, early lights ; and then 
there came a noisy jar, and a dying-away of the cool breeze, 
and a movement among the crowd, and their little voyage 
was ended. They stepped out upon the wharf, from one 
city to another, from one crowd to its sister, from turmoil to 
turmoil, with one still breath of thought between. 

The day had been such a strain to Felix that he felt 
jaded and weary, and as if he had spent half a life since 
it began. Davis was tired too, and passed the hours of the 
journey fast asleep beside him. Felix was tired enough to 
sleep, but sleep would not come. Heavy-eyed and unspeak- 
ably weary, he waked Davis when they reached the station, 
and they got into the carriage for which he had telegraphed 
back to Milford from the city. 

^^ Well, we haven't had such a bad day after all," said 
sleepy Davis, when the silent drive was nearly over, remem- 
oering the iced champagne. 

*' It has been very hot," said Felix simply, in return. 

Arrived at the hotel, Felix was almost moved to feeling 

by finding his mother waiting for him. She looked rather 

anxious, but was not the woman to ask questions. ^* Tve 

just got through a game of whist," she said apologetically, 

(it was almost two hours ago,) ^* and I thought I'd stay about 

tiio piazza, for a little while to see \i yoM w«t^ ciaiaar 
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Felix thanked her in an nnmeaning way. He wjui almost 
koo tired to speak. ^^ I want something to eat^*' he said, ^' it 
that can be got.'' 

^^ Come over to the cottage/' she said, pleased, '< and Rosa 
shall give you some sardines, and some peaches, and a biscuit^ 
and a glass of wine." 

Felix made a gesture of disgast. ^' T cculd not eat such 
things," he said. '^ I'll see if they can't give me some cold 
beef and ale." 

For he had one fixed idea that all his weariness could not 
obliterate, and that was, that as many people as could, should 
see that he had come back to-night to Milford. Davis 
yawned disgusted. 

" How can you, Varian, after those last pS,t6s ? " 

^^ The pat6s are things of the past," said Felix doggedly, 
though his soul loathed the thought of the cold beef. 

" Well, then, I suppose I may go," said his mother, seeing 
nothing else to do. It made her so uncomfortable to see 
Felix's haggard face, that she was rather glad to get out of 
the sight of it, if she couldn't do him any good. 

It was a hard matter to get anything to eat at such an 
hour, but after a little effort, some renmants of the dinner's 
beef were put upon the table, some bread and butter, and a 
bottle of Bass' ale. Davis reconsidered the matter, and con- 
cluded to assist him ; one or two stray euchre players came 
in and joined them ; a small party of belated excursionist^^ 
saw them through the window, and Felix felt repaid for the 
effort he made to swallow the insipid beef. 

*' I don't believe there were ever so many people up at 
this hour before in Milford," said Davis, looking roimd sur- 
prised. 

'^ What a comfort to think that we are welcomed back I " 
said Felix, lighting his cigar. 

Felix stayed one week longer in Milford. There was 
nothing further said about the three days by his mother. 
She had heard about Dorla's absence^ ttii<^ ^<^ xnA^oc^XA^A"'^ 
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all. There is one advantage in these undemonstrative peo* 
pie: they do not torture you with questions when you 
cannot stand it. Felix could not have endured a question, 
but he was very willing his mother should know all there 
was to know, in fact was a little comforted by her sympathy 
and approbation, so long as they were silent. 

When he told her he had written to take passage for 
Liverpool by the steamer of the 3 1st she had the good sense 
to make no observation that she would not have made a 
year ago, if he had told her the same thing. 

He made himself very pleasant to every one with whom 
he came in contact. He was particularly careful to be civil 
to Davis and to Oliver. The young women sighed about 
him, and wished the summer were just at its beginning. It 
must have been all a misapprehension about that Bothennel 
affair, at least as far as his part in it went. 

After two or three days there was an announcement in 
yhe papers, of the death of Henry St. John. And after 
three or four more, Dorla in deep mourning, and looking 
very wan, was seen by some one to arrive. Mrs. Varian be- 
fore this had called at the fEurm-house, and heard that 
George was with his wife in the city, and had learned on 
what day she was expected home. At noon of that day she 
arrived ; and at five o'clock, Felix bftd said his last words to 
his £unily and his friends, and was goB0 from Milford. Four 
days afterwardi he had left Ameriom. 




m. 

|T wtB a year ajid a half later, and Felix was again 
at home. A letter from his mother, misdirected, 
Jiad followed him from place to place, and at last 
came into his hands, six or eight months old, at Kome, where 
he was established for the winter. Other letters from her 
had come straight enough since this was written, but as was 
natui*al to her, she had never alluded to its contents in anj 
of them. Four hours after he received it, he was on his way 
to Havre. And this is what the letter said : 

" My Deab Felix — ^You know I don't like to write letters ; 
BO, as I have thought it best that you should know all about 
poor Dorla, I have told Harriet to write you the particulars. 
As she enjoys writing always, this is no hardship to her. I 
will only add this assurance to you, that I have done all I 
could for her comfort and safety, and that she is at present 
in the city. I think her health improving, though she ia 
much shattered by all she has passed through. 

** Your letters come very regularly, but I think they might 
be longer ; now, don't you think they might yourseli ? But 
[ suppose I am not the one to talk about short letters. 

** Affectionately your mother, 

<' Isabella Vabian." 

It may be judged with what haste Felix tore open the 
enclosure, and with what impatience he ran through the pre- 
liminary pages of the prolix Harriet's letter. At last he 
tame to this : 

'^ J Buppoae mamma has told you ^ot no^'V Xs^aw^^ ^^ 
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■aid she hadn't told you, and that I must do it when 1 
wrote) a,bout the Kothermels, and all that that poor girl 
has goAe through. She stayed at Milford all the winter ; 
nothing could persuade her to come away even for a little 
visit, although mamma wrote and asked them. (I think it 
was very kind of her, for G^eorge, poor fellow, would have 
been very tiresome in the house.) But Dorla would not 
come. And towards spring, George was taken down witk 
that same dreadful fever that he had the year before. (So 
after all it wasn't on account of Dorla's treatment of him, 
that he was so ill, then. I should think it would have en- 
raged her 80 to know it, after making such a sacrifice ; but 
no matter now.) Then the old mother was taken down, and 
Dorla nursed them both, and none of the neighbors would 
come near them. George lay between life and death, six 
weeks and more, and then, poor fellow, (I always liked him, 
he was so good-natured !) then he died, and after that the 
mother. Then Dorla broke down at last, and had a fright- 
ful illness. I don't know whether it was the fever or what 
it was, but for some time she was in the greatest danger. 
Mamma was very kind ; she sent up nurses, and a doctor, 
and everything that she could think of to make her comfort- 
able. It must have been very lonely for the poor thing ; 
but then she's always led a lonely kind of life. Her bab^ 
was born in May, and as soon as it was old enough, mamma 
insisted that she should come away from that dreadful place, 
and the last of June she came here with it for a week or two, 
and stayed while we looked up apartments for her. Thank 
Heaven, she has left Milford, and never wants to look at ii 
again. There does not seem to be any one to do anything for 
her. The guardian, or the person who looks after her prop 
erty (and she is quite well off, they say), is a stupid sort of 
person, who never seems to think she needs any care, and 
bestows it all upon her bonds and mortgages. She is now 
very comfortably fixed in pretty airy rooms, and has good 
servants. Mamma insists she must ^ owt ol ^Q^\i\\sviX. ^Swfci 
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doesn't seem inclined to go with ns, thoagh mamma asked 
her, and seems disappointed. I suppose she wants to be 
more quiet. She promises to go somewhere bye and bye. Bu« 
I don't think she ought to be alone. She really looks most 
shockingly. You'd never say she had ever been a pretty 
person. The child isn't in the least like her ; a little white, 
Beared-looking thing. I can't imagine what she sees in it 
But then I am not fond of children. Now good-bye. This 
is the longest letter I Write to us from Florence, and tell 
us if you saw the Collinsons." 

It was the first of February, when this letter came to 
Felix's hands; before the first of March he was in his 
mother's house in New York. They had gone to Washington 
for a month ; Harriot found the winter in one place always 
too long for her. It was with some difficulty that he ob- 
tained the address of Mrs. Bothermel, but through the ser- 
vants, it was got at last ; and about noon the day after he 
landed in New York, he found himself standing on the steps 
of the house to which he had been directed. 

It was a bleak March day, no sun, no warmth ; a chill, strong 
wind, that cut through all defences, carried choking clouds of 
dust. Felix, a lover of soft air and Southern scents, could 
scarcely have told whether the wind blew cold or warm. His 
journey had been one long, impatient, ardent battle against 
tides and winds, which kept him from her ; he had had but 
one thought ; and now he had attained his wished-for haven, 
and in a moment more should look upon her face. The ser- 
vant was not well instructed ; in Dorla's house, perhaps, 
there were not many visitors. She led him through the hall, 
and ushered him without warning into a room where Dorla 
always spent her time. It was a sort of library, sitting- 
room, anything you please; a pretty room into which 
the sun shone when there was a sun, and which even novf 
was light from the large windows, curtained with embroid- 
ered muslin. The carpet was dark, the fumitwT^ ^ca»^Iq^ 
uid mwiem. Dorla herself was in t\i<d tooui. 
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When the door opened, she had her back towards it . with 
the baby in her arms she was standing before a picture. 
She turned listlessly when the door moved, as if she were 
not looking for agreeable surprises, and as if it were ** all one " 
to her who came in, as long as they didn't take away the baby. 
1 1 was not quite " all one " though, when her eyes fell on 
Felix. She started, and it seemed for a moment as if she 
could not speak ; then she gave a little tight grasp to the 
child in her arms, and came slowly forward into the room to 
meet him. 

He tried to speak steadily. In a moment it became easier 
to him, for he did not feel as if he spoke to Dorla. The 
change in her face, its great pallor, its great loss of beauty, 
but more than all its changed expression — her long black 
dress, her widow's cap, and above everything, the white- 
draped little baby hiding its face on her shoulder, staggered 
him as he looked. Her manner too. He had taught him- 
self to believe that in years to come, if they should ever 
meet, his eyes would call that passionate color into her facO; 
which they had never failed to call there since the last dance 
that they had danced together. And in all his troubles 
this had never had a part, that it was possible for her to 
change. And now a paltry year and a half had passed, and 
they were again together, and she loas changed. It was not 
the pallor and the loss of beauty ; that would only have 
made her dearer to him^ But it was the indescribable 
something that had grown up since they parted, or that had 
faded away during the time that had elapsed. Perhaps, he 
tried to reassure himself, it was that he had been imagining 
so different a meeting, and because, strangely, he had given 
BO little thought to the existence of the child. It gave him 
Ik fierce pang to see it in her arms ; he had never thorght of 
her in that way. He glanced away from the white snow- 
drop of a baby with a jealous hatred. 
Ajid the baby seemed to answer to his feeling for hec 
8bc drew herself away in a a\iTiDikMx% mwaos^ ^t^m \raa^ 
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flutcbed her mother's dress, and lading hei small, down 
eovered bead on her mother's shoulder, kicked with her tin) 
feet, and looked at him from this position with a glauce of ani 
mosity. She was not at all a pretty baby — very tiny, very 
^hite, with light eyes and no hair, but ^looking as if she 
knew more than a baby had a right to know. She was not 
ten months old, and in her light eyes there was the specula- 
tion and intelligence of ten years. Her demonstration of 
aversi ^n, when Felix took her mother's hand, entirely re- 
stored the latter's self-possession, the startled look disap- 
l>eared, her whole interest was centred on the child. 

" Baby, what is it ?" in an unutterably tender voice, that 
filled Felix with impotent wrath aud jealousy. *' What is 
it," putting her hand over the struggling little feet, and 
holding her closer as she sank into a sofa near. The baby, 
reassured, became quiet, but never lifted her head, and con- 
tinued to gaze at Felix from her curious eyes. In a mo- 
ment, for nothing beyond the most simple words of greeting 
had passed between them, Dorla said : 

^^ I was not expecting to see you. I did not know that 
you were coming back. I wonder Harriet has not spoken of 
it." 

^^ Harriet did not know that I was coming. It was quite 
a sudden movement." 

^^ How happy it must make your mother I I think she al- 
ways wishes you would stay at home." 

" I have not seen my mother. You know they are Ia 
Washington." 

*' Yes, but I supposed you had been there." 

" I only landed yesterday at six." 

Dorla gave a quick sort of breath. She almost knew 
why he had come home, from that. " You will give them 
» great surprise. Do you go on to-day ? " 

** Probably not," he answered coldly . " There is tim6 
enough." 

" r tiiink you will find Mra, XaxiaxL \w^KSaa% ^ >q«^ 
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older," said Dorla. '^ She has not been quite as well tUa 
winter. Still it is possibly not much. The change to 
Washington may do her good.'' 

^^ The last thing to do anybody good as I remember it.'' 

'^But you kifow Mrs. Yanan is different. She likes 
change, and is the better for excitement. And you, I think 
Fve heard you say, only want rest and quiet, when you are 
not welL" 

^' It is so seldom that I am not well, I scarcely know what 
I do want in that condition." 

^^ "¥ bu look well," she said, raising her eyes, unembarrassed, 
to his face, for a moment. Felix felt as if he were in a 
strange land indeed, everything was slipping away from 
aim, the past, and what he had assured himself would be the 
future. That quiet, simple look of Dorla's eyes, as she said 
^^ you look well," and studied his face for an instant, abso- 
lutely stunned him. 

" I wish that I could say the same of you," he said. 

'^ I am much better than I have been," she answered matter- 
of-factly. ** I believe I should have been better, if I had 
been in the country more last summer. But I was so weak, 
and it was such an effort to get away, and it was comforta- 
ble here. The doctor said it did not make any difference 
to baby while she was so young, and foolishly I stayed till 
August. I ought to have .taken Mrs. Yariau's advice. She 
urged me not to do it." 

" Yes, Harriet wrote me of it. She said my mother was 
quite worried." 

^' Your mother has been so good to me," said Dorla, with 
sudden warmth of feeling. '^ I am very much alone, having 
no relatives and so few friends ; I don't know what I should 
have done without her — at — at the time of my great trouble." 
And here the tears swam in her eyes. '^ I never can forget 
Aer." 

Felix felt a stony sort of wratVi com& ovqt him. At iht 
^me of her great trouble \ at t\i<e tvmft oi \i«t ^gc^AX» ^^N^st» 
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Anoe, he should have thought she might have said. Whai 
was she thiDking of that she failed to praise Providence for 
letting her free so soon ? Were women all false, or were 
thej all fools ? Was there an accredited time of weepings 
from which there could be no exemption ? He found hi m- 
self growing bitter towards this dreary widow. His faco 
gr^w so hard and dark that baby grew afraid or peevish, 
and set up a little whine. She was not a baby to cry ; she 
moaned and whined when she was not pleased. Instantly 
the little whine roused her mother to the keenest life. 

" It is her teeth that trouble her, I am suVe," she said. The 
child kicked again with her very small feet, and fretted with an 
added emphasis, and Dorla's face was clouded with anxiety. 
She rose and walked once or twice up and down the room, 
soothing the child with soft words, quite forgetting Felix. 

'^ Excuse me one moment,'' she said, remembering him as 
she went towards the door. 

Felix hoped that it was to send the little torment to the 
nurse up-stairs. But it was no such thing. It was only to 
have the rattle and some playthings brought to her. The 
nurse sat up-stairs all day blandly sewing, and all day and 
all night the baby was in Dorla's arms. When the nurse 
took her out into the street, l)orla walked in sight of the 
little carriage. When she drove herself, the baby was be- 
side her. 

While she stood at the door, and gave her orders to the 
nurse, Felix got up and walked impatiently about the room. 
And as he did so, his eye fell on a picture — the picture be- 
fore which Dorla had been standing when he entered. It 
was a portrait of George Rothermel; strongly resembling 
Jm, but indefinably flattered. It was the face of a very 
handsome man, young, grave, thoughtful. It was difficult to 
remember his smallness, his provincialism, and be patient 
with the artist. But there was no denying the resemblance : 
it was George Rothermel who looked down at you^ onl^ 
with an impoitant element subtly mtet^xked. ^^M^DL%s\.«a^^s^ 
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ought to be crowned with bays immortal. The picture hiing 
beside the windowy where the day's best light shone full 
upon It; below it and beside were fastened brackets, and 
on these stood flowers, fresh and lovely, drooping before it, 
twined around it. It was a sort of shrine. 

When Felix turned to meet Dorla re-entering the icom, 
his £ioe was cold and hard, and his voice as he addressed 
her, cynically measured. The detested baby was still in her 
arms. 

** You must find the — the child a great care, Mrs. Rother- 
mel.** 

** A care ! O, no ; " and Dorla's voice trembled with its 
unspoken feeling. She did not say in words, she is my life, 
my comfort, all I have to live for, as a more diffuse person 
would have said ; but Felix could not misinterpret the trem- 
ble of her voice. 

*^ It is a pleasure to see you so occupied and interested,'* 
he said witf a bitter smile. 

" Thank you," said Dorla with her eyes down, her pretty, 
slender hand passing and repassing softly over the baby's 
downy head. 

^^ I had thought of you as — ^as alone and dreary. I see 
that is not so." 

" No," said Dorla in a low tone, " I am never alone while 
I have my baby." 

They had reseated themselves, when Dorla came back 
with the baby's toys. There was a moment's pause. Then 
Dorla said, making an effort to speak, so as to turn the con- 
versation from herself before anything dangerous should 
oome up : 

** You have not told me anything of yourself —your jour 
ney. Has the winter been a pleasant one ? I think Harriet 
nid you were in Home." 

** Yes," said Felix with easy indifference. ** I have beer 
in Home; the third winter I have spent there, and I thinli 
^e/^/etuantest.'^ 
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Dorla involuntarily glanced at him to see if he meanf 
this; and her eyes fell quickly. There was nothing in 
Felix's face to assure her that he had come home on her ac- 
oount. She did not understand exactly what she saw there. 

They talked a little more, about indifferent things ; an>l 
then the baby fretted again, and after she had soothed it anx- 
iously into quiet, Felix saw on her face a little look of weari 
ness. He started to his feet ; this stung him more than all. 
In the half hour or less he had spent here, he had seen her, 
a little startled, a little cold, a little frightened and a little 
weary. All the life, all the interest that her face had shown, 
had been called there by the fretting baby in her arms. He 
left her, he hardly knew bow; he hoped afterwards that he 
had not betrayed the passion that he felt. But it was some 
bitter comfort to think she probably had not been at the 
pains to speculate about it. 

And this was the end ! Harder, harder £a,r than ^^ the 
end " before. He went out into the street and set his face 
against the biting March wind, and walked fast and fierce. 
The disappointment was very cruel. When he was in her 
presence he had been too angry to feel the whole weight of 
his sorrow ; though he was still as angry, he began to feel 
what it meant to him, and what a chasm had opened in his 
life. The belief that she loved him had been the food as 
well as the poison of his soul. Now the food and the poison 
were both gone, and he already felt the agony of starvation 
seizing on him. He had been living in a dream this year 
and a half — a hopeless, enervating dream. No woman had 
ever been more constant, even in hourly thought, than 
he had been He had carried the thought of her through 
every land ; things present had passed before him as a misty 
pageant ; and she had been the one reality. 

And he could not understand it ; he was so angry that he 
^ould have been glad to have believed her false, light and 
taifling, feigning a love she did not feel, and th$sal<b\^^E^ 
ft Borrow tM unroal. Bu t thiB lie €0\)\d ilo^^^t \o&%x^^^»^ 
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of disappointment, bring himself to think. Dorli was tme, 
whoever might be false; she had loved him once, she loved 
him now no more. Her nature was so transparent to him, 
he never could doubt that he read aright. But what had 
wrought the transformation ; what had chilled her towards 
him, and put in his place this shadowy ideal of the husband 
whom she had never loved ? 

Felix thought he knew Dorla well ; but no one person can 
know another imless he has entered into the other's life, 
lived with him in imagination, or beside him in reality. 
This was what Felix failed to take into account. The year 
and a half had been to him a smooth, uneventful period out- 
wardly ; inwardly, simply and entirely full of her. It had 
been to her a cruel and suffering time, filled with hard and 
bitter events, crowding upon each other. Imagination 
had had little room for play ; physical suffering, and the 
sight of physical suffering ; a burden of care, an overtrial of 
strength ; suspense, fear, death ; the hard minutiae of bereave- 
ment ; the grinding details of funerals and burials ; the 
coarse trial of necessary household changes ; all these had 
been in Dorla's lot, and had made imagination dead in her. 
And this without counting the dark places she had passed 
through in her succeeding illness ; the abyss of suffering into 
which she had been plunged; the entrance into a new 
heaven of love by a roadway worse than death. All this Felix 
failed to take into account. He could read her face, but he 
nad not read her life, and s6 he failed to understand. 

Dorla held the baby in her arms, and whispered ^^ we are 
glad that he is gone ; " and involuntarily drew near the win- 
dow and watched him go away, holding the child's atom of a 
hand against her cheek, and wondering in her heart that she 
ha<5 no feeling — no feeling good or bad. She was in truth 
a little weary, and was glad that he was gone. 

^* George is avenged, poor George," she said to herself 

walking to the picture and looking long at it. Sho tried t€ 

Hunk aba bad strong feeling aa «\ie \ooVe\\ ^<b\^MA.^vDL% 
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iray ; he was the &ther of this child who had traitsformed 
her life, and he was, in a measure, glorified. Between the 
dme that he had disappointed and disgusted her, and now, 
there had been a time of great and cruel suffering to witness. 
He had been thrown upon her tenderness and care ; she had 
passed with him through deep waters ; she had stood hj hira 
when the awful tide rose over him, and he had gone down 
with his eyes fixed on her. One does not forget such com- 
panionship. Dorla thought that she had grown to love her 
husband before she was parted from him ; after he was gone 
she had not any doubt of it. When her child was bom she 
had wept his death afresh, and vowed to make reparation 
for her want of love by devotion to his memory and by mak- 
ing him a reality to the child he had never seen. Her im- 
agination and her conscience had done him good service, 
aided by the artist whose work had roused so bitter a con- 
tempt in Felix. She was living an unreal life, but there did 
not happen to be any one to tell her of it. Unreal, that is, 
as regarded the memory of her husband, and unhealthy as 
regarded her excessive devotion to her child; but as far as 
her physical life was concerned, as matter-of-fact and inevita- 
ble as if she had had no imagination and no conscience. Her 
illness had left her prostrated in strength; the child for 
whom she chose to live, drained daily from her, her little 
stock of health and vigor. Who does not know the weariness, 
the dulness, that comes with loss of bodily strength ? how 
differently the world looks, — how low the tide of love and 
hatred ebbs ! Dorla was ^^ aweary.'' She was low in tone, 
she was dull in thought, she was listless and unenergetic. She 
thought it was wholly because George was dead, and her 
life had suffered a great change — because she had turned from 
her appalling sin and been received repentant back to virtue ; 
but it was partly too because the rich current of her blood was 
paled, and chilled, and nerves and tis8ueS| of which she did not 
9ven kn< w the name, were weakened and do^n^to^j^ "^c^ 
^h feeb]y thankful for her emaixcipatVoTi, ttsA \«v5^^^^^^^ 
19 
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dreary widow's dress with a sort of reverence. She thought 
of herself as no longer a young woman ; and the future had 
only Baby in it, and poor people, and church, and humble 
weary work. 

And so she sent Felix away, not quite sure thai she had 
sent him, but feeling it vaguely, and seeing it in Lis fierce, 
quick walk, as he went down the street, and in his com 
pressed lips and fiery eyes. "George is avenged, poor 
George ! " she said to herself, holding the baby tight, and 
walking up and down the room. 

Yes, in a way, poor George vxia signally avenged. 




|EW YORK is a big place ; it is quite possible tc 
live in it a good many years, and never see a per- 
son whom you do not seek, who may be living 
there as well. Felix, after he saw his mother, had not the 
heart to go away again. Dorla was right; she had aged 
very much. She clung to Felix, and he never even hinted 
at the possibility of going away again. Fortunately for him, 
they were not very much in the city. There were the usual 
Lummer absences, and the winters now must be mostly spent 
in Florida. He was henceforth a good son, and did his 
duty with tenderness, but he had a very bitter and desolate 
heart, which even his mother's newly shown affection could 
not soothe. He would have been glad to go very far away. 
He felt as if it kept him sore to have to know that Dorla 
lived so near him ; he had to hear her name sometimes, and 
to know that she had been at the house. He had to answer 
Harriet's questions, and to sustain himself under his mother''^ 
.nore penetrating eyes. But he managed to deceive them 
both. 

** You see," said Harriet, with a good-natured sneer, if 

$ucb a tbiDg is possible ; " you see it is as I told you it 

^otdd ho. He doesn't want her noN^ \ih«A.\kft fi^n^wK^^V^t" 
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** Yes, I aee/' said Mrs. Yariaiiy with a little sigh. It 
ras a disappointment to her, but she did not talk about 
it. 

Poor woman ! Everything was growing a vague and weary 
disappointment to her, with the receding strength and spirits 
that had made her life so comfortable. But she was not bit- 
ter, and she made no moan. Only she began to see things 
differently, and to wish deep down in her heart that she had 
seen them so before the days came when she ^^ had no 
pleasure in them." 

Harriet could not give up the world, and so for the two 
years that she still lived, the house was not a dull one. 
There was a dull sick room in it^ though ; ah, such a dull and 
weary one I But no complaint came from it, and the house- 
hold life went on as usual. At this time Felix would have 
been very glad if he could have married, or could have found 
any charm in society. But there is a point beyond whicl 
one cannot force one's self : and it was all worse than wearj 
to him. Not that he fancied that he still loved Dorla. He 
was too angry and bitter and disappointed, to fancy that ; 
but somehow, that year-and-a-half-long dream had taken out 
of reality all flavor of enjoyment. It was a mercy that he 
had one duty and that he recognized it. He perhaps was 
laved, by the performance of that duty, from much evil and 
despair. 

And when the two years were ended, and in a dreary 
southern exile the poor mother passed into a longer exile 
from the things that she had loved, Felix rose up manlier 
and more courageous then he had given promise. Business 
life is not very exalted or exalting, but it is better than idle* 
ness. He was freed from New York ; he was tired of Eu- 
rope. A chance word at a ripe moment turned his thoughts 
to a life in California. He did not turn pastoral and buy 
ft sheep farm as the heroes in English novels do in Australia, 
ifter they have suffered disappointment in. matt^Y^ <^1 ^Ic^ 
hetrt at borne; neither did lie do aii5t\Axx^''^«^M8^ w\»^«> 
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raL But he went into business in San Francisco in a mofll 
prosaic way, and made a great deal of money, which isn't at 
all to the purpose, as he had plenty of that before. But he 
also made occu]>ationand interest for himself, and developed 
a business ability that helped his self-respect, and entered 
upon a life that was really, in its way, useful and invigora- 
ting. 

Harriet, meanwhile, had not much need of him or of any 
one. She led much the sort of life that she had led before, 
except that she took rather a wider range, and allowed her 
enthusiasm to lead her somewhat further away than formerly 
from the strictest good society. But she had always been 
eclectic, and nobody was ever surprised at anything she did. 
Aiso no one criticised her with any great severity, because 
she had plenty of money, and used it very lavishly. She 
never ceased to be of importance wherever she appeared. 
Felix did not feel uneasy about her, neither did he feel any 
great desire for her companionship. It would be hardly 
possible for sister and brother to love each other less, and 
yet be friends. They wrote to each other with regularity, 
and Felix was scrupulous in the care of her property, bv« t 
there it seemed to end. 

Finally, after three years of this expatriation, Felix felt a 
sort of undeiined desire to see home again. He could not 
quite account for it ; possibly, it was because he was getting 
a little restless. He had never been so long in one place be- 
fore. He tried to put it on his duty to Harriet. 

" Anyway, I'll go for a month or two at least, and take a 
little rest." 

And so he went. This was five years and four months 
tfter the day when he had left Dorla before George's picture* 
with the black dress and the widow's cap, and the heavy 
dyes, and the white atom of a baby in her arms. He had 
never seen her since that day, and he always thought of hor 
with these adjuncts. Since his mother's death, he had nevoi 
eveo beard her name. He aometimfi* V^o\)l\^\> \\» "^kmb^S^ 
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ihat she was no loiiger living. At times he had a dreamj 
lort of desire to know what had been her fate, and what the 
Eate of her little child. But it was only at times. Bj-gonei 
were bj-gonesi and life was full and hiuf. 




IV 



4-NfADA and ihe Lakes I It aeemed to Felix likf 
a ilreaiDy to be passing through these scenes again. 
He Uved more in that past vision than he had done 
for a long time ; he sauntered leisurely where he had once 
hurried fiercely : he philosophized over his infatuation, he 
compared himself with the man he had been then, with p 
shiver of fear and a sigh of regret. For while he felt him 
self healthy and sound again, far removed from such passion- 
ate folly, he felt in his heart the sweetness of the madness ; 
he sighed to remember it was a delirium that could never 
come again. He had long ceased to feel bitterly towards 
Dorla. He now began to think of her with a tender sort of 
remembrance. He felt that he could estimate her character 
more truly, her mystic strength, her pitiable weakness. He 
could almost forgive her that she had ceased to love him, 
though he could not understand it. He began to think less 
aud less of her as the cold widow in her dreary weeds, the 
absorbed mother with her fragile oaby, and more and more 
of her as the Helen of his imagination, 

** Daughter of the Qods, divinely taU 
And most divinely fair — ^^ 

lie thought of those brief, gay days " when they were first 
icquaint,'* of those passionate and wearing weeks, when she 
was struggling against his cruel and sinful love. He b^;aii 
to wonder abo*it her : he admitted to himself that he should 
f/ke to see her, if chance thr^w him in her pat!i. 
^^ W7./JD I see Harriet, 1 must TemeiB^i«t \A>aQa)K.\Difiit^Vysc% 
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•he is,'' he said to himself, with a funny attempt at 8elf-d» 
oeption. As if there was any danger that he would not re- 
member to ask Harriet. Harriet was at Lake Memphrema- 
gog. She had found a new place and was enraptured with it. 
She had also found i. party of artists who afforded her amuse- 
neut ; she was very glad to know Felix was coming, t at 
she did not seem to be impatient to see him. So Felix took 
his timo and made the circuit of the Lakes on his way to 
her. The weather was unusually good. He felt in fine 
health ; he had been out of the way of travelling just long 
enough to make it an enjoyment ; there was nothing but the 
fact that he was alone, to take from the pleasure of the 
journey. At Montreal that objection was i-emoved. 

Late in the afternoon of the day he arrived there, he was 
leisurely making bis way along Notre Dame Street, when his 
eye was caught by the troubled face of a young and pretty 
girl, who was hurrying along the sidewalk, and peering into 
the maze of vehicles that obstructed the street. Then she 
ran back towards a shop and called out, 

" Mamma, mamma, the fellow has gone off, and we shall 
be left ! " 

But mamma was too far back in the shop, and too en- 
grossed with her traffic to give heed, and the girl ran out 
again, and looked again, and went around the comer, and 
came back looking as if she wanted to cry. That was too 
bad. She was too pretty to be allowed to cry. So Felix 
approached her, and said with such distinguished courtesy 
as to make it impossible to doubt him, 

^^ Can I be of any assistance in finding your carriage for 
you ? " 

Her face brightened, the cloud passed away, and the sun 
burst out, (she was only seventeen, and Felix was still the 
aandsomest of the handsome.) ^^Tes, I think so, that is, I 
lun much obliged to you. We have only half an hour before 
the starting of the boat, and ever so many thiu^ tA do* \ 
Jon^t know where the man has gone?^ 
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** Ferbaps to aee what the crowd is about on the block be- 
low," said Felix. *^ I have no doubt I can find him if 7011 
will tell me what sort of a carriage it is.'' 

^^ O, it is one of those one-horse things, all gilt and glafls^^ 
returned the young lady. ** I don't know what you call 
them. And the driver's a Canadian with black eyes and 
reddish hair, and speaks abominable French. They aU 
look alike ; I don't know how to make you understand." 

" Perhaps if you went with me — ^" said Felix. 

She gave him a doubtful look, and then moved forward 
across the street. ** This is rather droll," she said naively, 
with a little laugh, after they had walked a few steps quickly 
and in silence. 

** But better than being left, perhaps," he said demurely. 

" O, yes, a good deal." 

They reached the opposite sidewalk, and Felix found a 
doorstep for her, that commanded a good view of the crowd 
of vehicles beyond. ^' Can you bee him anywhere among 
them ? " he said, watching her eyes. 

She looked rather disheartened, and said no. *^ What 
shall I do ? " she exclaimed ; ^^ and there were a dozen parcels 
in the carriage, and a sealskin sack and two silk, dresses. 
We have been shopping all the afternoon." 

Felix thought the fellow had made off with the ^^ plunder," 
and began to be in earnest. ^^ What sort of a horse was it ? 
Can't you remember ? I will go and find an officer." 

" I can't remember," said the girl, following him. " I do 
not think I looked. O, yes. Now I do remember; the 
horse was grey, and had such hiUeous shoulder-blades." 

Felix was amused. They hurried forward, and in a few 
moments, out of sight, behind a loaded truck, Felix found 
the grey hor^ with the shoulder-blades, standing with his 
head down and his worst foot lifted patiently before the 
vehicle ^^ all gilt and glass," quite unconscious of the seaL 
ttin SHck and the two silk dressea in his charge. The young 
iBdy gAvo a »;ry of relief. 
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** New to find tLe driver/' said Felix. But that was not 
10 easy to do. The plot had thickened evidently in the di- 
rection of the crowd. There was no officer to be found of 
co^irse. Felix went in and out among the outer lounger^ 
and shouted and asked questions, but all to no avail ; in a 
moment he came back to the young girl, who stood with her 
watch in her hand, and an anxious expression on her 
face." 

*« We shall be left,'* she said. « The wretch I " 

** I don't know what to suggest," said Felix. " Unless 
you let me drive you to your hotel or wherever you want to 
go." 

** We want to go to the Quebec boat," she said. " We 
have just lefb the hotel and sent our baggage down, and we 
were doing some last shopping on our way." 

Felix wondered what the first shopping must have been 
when the last included a sealskin sack, two silk dresses and 
nine other packages. ^^ Well, I see nothing for it, but for 
you to let me drive you." 

Between anxiety and amusement, the young gu*l knew 
hardly what to do. ^' We'll see what mamma says," she 
answered slowly. 

" Very well, I will lead the horse if you will go on," re-^ 
turned Felix, taking the beast by the head and walking 
along as near the sidewalk as was possible. 

Meantime, his companion hurried forward, and met on 
the comer, a stout, elderly, well-dressed person, who fell 
(apparently) to upbraiding her for having given her so much 
anxiety. The mother and daughter were both evidently ex- 
citable and given to speak their minds ; though he could not 
hear, he could see from the gesticulations and flushed faces, 
that there was much difiference of opinion. He went 
as slowly as possible, to let the agitation cool before he 
joined the party, but in their own interest ho felt he should 
not linger. It was just eighteen minutes now to seven 
o'clof^k. He could not help heavrng t\i<d tKio>i)i[i«c ^aa^ ^ ^»^^&^ 
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brouglit tbo ungainly horse to a stand-sfcill in front of ilip 
comer shop, 

^' Better be left a hundred times, than do such a orazir 
thing as this.'' 

" Well, then, be left, and break up the party,'' cried the 
girl impetuously. And again she looked as if she certainly 
would cry. 

That mollified Felix, who caught sight of her face. He 
had meant to petrify the ungrateful mother, by bowing and 
withdrawing, and leaving them to get to the boat as best 
they could ; but the girl was much too pretty to be made to 
cry. He assumed his most distinguished and high-bred 
manner, and turned to the elder lady with a bow. She 
moved forward to confront him with flushed dignity and 8 
frown. But the words died on his lips, and the frown van 
bhed from her face as their eyes met. 

'^ Mr. Yarian ! " she cried, and bursting into a laugh, pu4 
out her hand. 

" Well, Mrs. Glover," said Felix, laughing as he took it, 
" you looked as if you were going to send me off." 

" I was, indeed," she said, good-humoredly. ** I don't like 
my daughter to be so eloquent about anonymous hackmen. 
For she is grown up. See I Tliis is Abby, the little girl you 
helped to write French exercises, seven years ago. Imagine 
it ! What a little fright she then was, with her hair d la 
Kenwigs." 

" Well, I don't remember thatj'* said Felix, bowing* to 
the young beauty, whose eyes were dancing with interest 
and excitement. 

^^ Mamma I And you know him after all I It ought to be 
a lesson to you to believe a person is a gentleman when I 
tell you so." 

'^ Come, come," said the mother, too mach pleased with 

the encounter t j be severe upon her daughter, " thare is n« 

time to Ji/so, if we an > going to Quebec to-night, and if Mr 
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Viurian is still willing to drive us to the wbaif, now that he 
knows BO much ahout us." 

They got into the carriage quickly, and Felix took the 
itnns. 

^ " You'll have to tell me the streets," he said, " foi 
it is five years since I have been in Montreal" 

" This way," said Abby, pointing ; but somehow her zeal 
tor catching the boat was £^t abating. 

" How long are you staying in Montreal, Mr. Varian ? " 
said the mother. 

^^ O, a day or two, perhaps. I have no fixed policy, I am 
only drifting." 

But at this moment they found themselves the centre of 
an excited crowd. It is surprising how Canadian cabmen 
gather, from all points of the compass, like ^^ birds of evil 
wing ; " they are around you in a moment ; you cannot tell 
from whence they come. This time they were headed by 
the enraged and terrified owner of the grey horse, and much 
be-gilded carriage. They were present to sympathize with 
him, and also to take the chance of a fare, if he and the 
travellers should come to open rupture. It was very diffi- 
cult to understand his Canadian jargon, or to make him un- 
derstand that he deserved a horse- whipping. Still, Felix was 
tierce enough in correct French to make the ladies turn pale, 
and the man, quite subdued and very repentant, crept up to 
the seat beside him, and assumed the reins, with liberal 
])romises of getting them to the pier five minutes before the 
steamboat started. The crowd dispersed, the carriage 
bounced and rattled fiercely over the stones, and Felix 
iumed to resume his conversation. 

** Now," said Mrs. Glover, clutching the side of ihe car- 
riage, " is not this reckless driving ? " 

^' He will break our necks for us," said Abby, discontent 
sdly. It was evident she was in less of a hurry than she 
bad been before. Felix ordered him to go mot^e carefully, 
«nd than it was possible to talk. 
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** Why don't you join us, Mr. Varian ? '* said Mrs. Glover* 
<^ We have a pleasant party, rather scattered to be sure at 
present; but we are to meet at Quebec and go up the 
Saguenay. Why cannot you come down the river to-morrow 
night and join us ? Some of our party are coming on to-night, 
and some of them possibly to-morrow night. We shall not 
certainly start for the Saguenay till the day after. It n^U^ 
would be veiy pleasant.'' 

" I am sure it would," said Felix, non-committaL But 
Abby looked so anxious and so breathless, he had not the 
heart to be non-committal long. There was also no earthly 
reason why he should refuse. He had meant to go up the 
Saguenay, and probably if he had not met them, would 
have taken the boat that they would take the day after to- 
morrow. So he had no excuse for keeping the pretty Abby 
any longer in suspense. (It is probable if it had been very 
inconvenient, he would have gone, she was so very 
pretty.) 

In a moment's time it was all arranged, and Abby was 
radiant. She had the most ingenuous way of not disguising 
any of her emotions ; a delightful way, when they were all 
as flattering as this last one to Felix. He thought her a 
most charming creature, and tried to remember all he could 
about the French exercises and the long braids. But in 
those days she had made no impression. There were a hun- 
dred things to ask and to plan about the projected journey, 
and they found themselves at the wharf sooner than had 
seemed possible. Felix carried on board the most bulky of 
the precious packages ; saw to their luggage ; got the key of 
their state-room ; paid the cabman ; in short, made himself 
^de, philosopher and friend. There were yet three ininutei 
to spare. 

'^ How I wish you were going down to-night ! " said Abby 
following him out upon the deck, where he had gone to hunt 
ap chairs for them. 
'' Ye8, " said Felix, thinking dxeaxiXy oi >^<b To^jdiao^vooi* 
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and hia stuffy apartment at St. Lawrence Hall. * Tea, if I 
only were, I should be very glad." 

** You'll surely come to-morrow night ? " she asked, witk 
momentary distrust darkening her eyes as she fixed them 
keenly on him. Probably she had been disappointed beforp 
by people who had made fair promises. 

^^ Surely,'' he said, amused and fascinated, returning he^ 
gaze in a way that made her blush, and that was quite un 
justifiable after an acquaintance of something less thar 
three-quarters of an hour. When he parted from her, 1 
am ashamed to say, he would have liked to kiss her ; and he 
held her warm, ungloved hand in his for a quarter of a min- 
ute, whUe he was making some unnecessary adieux to her 
mamma. She leaned over the boat and talked to him on 
the pier ; and when the boat moved off, looked so childishly 
sorrowful, it stirred his very heart. " It is better than 
being alone," he said, as he mingled with the crowd again, 
^^ to have some one glad when you come and sorry when 
you go, even if it is a child." 

Then he reflected that he had been a fool for being flat- 
tered; and before he was back at the hotel, was quite 
ashamed for having committed himself to what opened like 
a most pronounced flirtation. ^^This comes of living out 
of the world for a little while," he said, as he remembered 
Uie look of satisfaction on the mother's face. ^^ I had for- 
gotten how desirable I was : it will be a regulaf pursuit." 

He resolved to be on his guard ; he even determined to give 
up the Saguenay. Mrs. Glover he remembered as a gay, good- 
natured woman of society, harmless and rather headstrong ; 
but that was when her only daughter was eating bread and 
batter in the nursery. There was no knowing what might be 
developed by the maternal instinct set a hunting ; she might 
be a very dangerous person. He even wrote a telegram, 
regretting that he could not come. But that he tore up the 
next morning; he began to feel very m ich as if he wanted 
QompMij— it was dull work trav€U\i% tSLoiub. '^Mkv^^ ^^i^ 
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had intended to go up the Saguenay : it was rather weak te 
be turned from it hy a pair of women. Probably he could 
protect himself. So he did his duty by the nunneries and 
churches, and went drearily around the mountain ; and be 
fore dinner was quite weary of the place. He could not 
possibly have stayed longer ; he was not going to Quebec to 
meet the Glovers, but to get away from Montreal. During 
the afternoon, there was nothing to do but to shop, so he 
laid in a supply of story-books and bonbons, to ameliorate 
the dulness of the Saguenay journey for the youthful Abby. 
To avoid all danger of being left, he went on board the 
steamboat at twenty minutes before seven, settled his valise 
in his state-room, and went out upon the deck. '^ There is 
nothing like having plenty of time," he said, a little ashamed 
of himself, looking at his watch. But after all he could 
not have done better ; this was the best view he had had in 
Montreal. The evening sky was cloudless ; in front of him, 
upon the wharf, was a busy crowd of wagoners and teams- 
ters shouting in Canadian French ; far behind them rose the 
heavy stone- work of the Pier Richelieu and the pier Jacques 
Cartier — ships lay at anchor both up and down the stream ; 
a canal boat lay sn\igly up beside the pier, bare-armed and 
bare-headed women leaning over her sides to enjoy the even- 
ing breeze ; the men in the rigging of the ships were mov- 
ing listlessly about ; you might have heard them singing if 

• 

you had been near enough to hear, and some gay flags were 
flying. There was great bceadth and freedom in the pros- 
pect ; no huddling of ships together ; no crowding of boats 
about the pier ; the wide river was spanned in the distance 
by the Victoria bridge, but that seemed far away. Beyond 
the pier rose splendid warehouses ; a wide pldce opened up 
the hill, and upon the top stood the Nelson statue, in fine 
relief against the evening sky. The carriages and people 
who moved along the street beside the monument, looked 
eoaJ'bJack; the trees stood out like charcoal sketches. The 
Mkjr WSU3 moat pure and c\o\id\eaa\ t\i«t^ 'v%a itf>^\sv\\ ^ 
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iftj had been hot, but the cool of evening ^as stealing 
over the wat^r and through the air. Even with the 
gesticulating crowd of Frenchmen at their wagons below, it 
was impossible not to feel cool and quiet, and as if the ena 
of the day had come. There were no evil smells, no crush- 
ing, crowding and bustling. An ideal way of doing business 
with all that sky and river, and fine masonry and open 
space. Felix thought of some blocks of New York water 
front ; the contrast made this entree to commercial Montreal 
like the frontispiece in a fairy tale. 

He walked up and down the deck, penetrated and soothed 
with the beauty of the hour. Gradually more people came 
on board, and half a dozen came near where he paced, and 
f ook their seats. One well-dressed man sat down and turned 
his back upon the Pier Bichelieu and the broad placey and 
the Nelson monument, and the evening sky, and read a 
yellow-covered novel; another took out his pocket-diary 
and spent fifteen minutes in adjusting the record of his 
•'ravelling expienses. He thought them very inferior crea- 
tures — what we generally think of people whom we meet 
m travelling. A t length the time approached for the mov- 
ing of the steamer down the river. One bell had sounded, 
and there was an increased fervor in the oaths of the French- 
men below among the barrels of cabbages and melons. 
Felix, in a little maze, stood leaning over the- rail and gaz- 
ing back upon the city, thinking of the last restless, unob- 
servant voyage he had made down this same broad river, 
five years ago ; when he was made aware of some litde ex- 
citement among his fellow-passengers. He of the yellow- 
eovered novel had shut his book, and the accurate traveller 
had put away his memoranda, and both had started towards 
the other side of the boat. Another boat had neared them, 
was drawing minute by minute closer to their side. 

^' The boat that^s just come down the rapids," said thi 
y^ellow-covered man; ^^ghe^s going to transfer oovia \ni^ 
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llien Felix f ilt but little interest, and wondered at the 
Boriosity of his fellow-travellers; still he idly drew tear 
and stood among a line of others, face to face with the voy- 
agers on the other boat; which was still rocking slightly ano 
was still not quite alongside. There were many calls below, 
and much throwing of ropes and clanking of chains. The 
boats were separated by but a few feet now ; nobody was 
talking — all were looking. The passengers on the other 
boat had a sun-burned, flushed, excited look, as if they had 
just come down the rapids (which they had). 

Felix's eye ranged carelessly down the rows of £eu;e8 op- 
posite him. Then he gave a start and gazed again, steady- 
ing himself with his hand on the rail. It was so unex- 
pected, he explained to himself afterwards. It altoays gives 
one a feeling of excitement to see the face of a friend or 
even an acquaintance without any waning among the strange 
faces of a crowd. It was Dorla whom he looked at — Dorla, 
not as he remembered her, not as he saw her last, but so 
uniquely herself that he had not had a moment of misgiv- 
ing. Her face was a little sunburnt and flushed, and her 
eyes had a startled look, for no doubt she had been 
frightened coming down the rapids ; it had taken much less 
to frighten her in days of old. She stood gazing before her 
with an absent sort of look, as if she had gone through so 
much in the matter of the rapids, she did not think it worth 
wliile to interest herself in the landing of the boat. For a 
moment Felix saw no one else ; then she moved slightly, 
and turned to answer some one beside her who spoke, still 
absently, though amiably. 

This one who spoke to her (Felix looked at him with 
fierce and sudden suspicion) was apparently little occupied 
iFith the objects that occupied the others, but solely and 
utterly with her. It is so easy to see a man's dqvoticoi ; even 
the porter who stood laden with bags and shawls behind 
tbem, saw tbia one's. There waft something in Dorla's pr» 
^Oi^upied manner that struck T?e\vx Vv\l Vk<b «qA^«<gl ^icsdxv> 
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don that this was her husband, and that she had married 
igain withoiii affection. She certainly looked well; ahe 
certainly did not look unhappy. This was the end ; Felix 
could have wished the last few days undone, and that he had 
not wasted a dreaming thought upon her. 

In a moment more, the boats were securely fisLstened, the 
plank thrown across, and the two whom he was gazing on 
as in an unwilling spell, moved forward ; and he started and 
turned away and gazed upon the city, and tried to blot out 
from his memory that sight of Dorla, Wiping on the stran 
ger's arm. But though the 

*^ — evening fair as ever 
Shines on min, rook, and river," 

its peaoefil charm was at an end for him. What had Dorla, 
living or dead, to do with it ? Nothing, logically ; but here 
it was spoiled by her shadow falling on it, as she had spoiled 
many a morning and many an evening for him Defore. Whj^ 
had fate not been content to let him rest ? 

He laughed a little bitter laugh to himself as he turned 
away ; at least, he would not disturb her serenity for the 
second time, if he had the power. It would be too bad to 
trouble the peace, too, of this respectable gentleman; he 
would have a care. He might be more sensitive than the 
lamented George. He would try to avoid them. He hoped 
.hey had not set their hearts upon the Saguenay! No 
doubt if Dorla found there was any such complication proba- 
ble, she would go into a fainting fit, like one of those she 
had done so handsomely in that remote period prior to her 
widowhood, and would have to keep her state-room, or be 
taken off the boat. Surely, they need not get into high 
tragedy at their time of life. It was very base and low in 
Felix to have thoughts like these, but indeed he was so 
ungry and so stung by a man's silly pride and dread of usur- 
tation, that he scarcely knew what he thought or what he 
'ooked. He walked rapidly up and dor^m VSaa da^iL^^^^Kt '^^"^ 
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steamer blew her whistle and swung off into the stream ; hu 
coat was butloned up, and his hands plunged into his pock- 
ets ; his face was hard, and his step almost vindictive ; ho 
looked neither to the right hand nor to the left. A little 
child flitted across the deck, followed languidly by a white- 
capped French nurse. Her broad Leghorn hat flapped over 
her eyes at an inopportune moment ; she was prostrate at 
Felix's feet, and his heavy unobservant tread came down 
upon her tiny, outstretched hand. She gave a shrill cry of 
pain and fear. Felix, suddenly and unpleasantly recalled to 
the present, stooped over her and picked her up. It put 
him in an agony to think that he had hurt her, but at the 
same time he was angry and unreasonable. 

" You should take better care," he said. " Let me see 
your finger." 

Her only answer was a passionate cry, and a violeni 
struggle to get out of his arms. 

" Ha ! " he said, holding her tight, ** you want me to put 
you down on the deck again, for the next person to walk 
over, do you ? " 

Then the slim little creature writhec herself almost out of 
his arms, but he was angry and cruel, and meant not to put 
her down till he was ready. She used her hands and her 
feet too, and kicked him with all her tiny strength. 

<< You are a little vixen," he said, standing her down upon 
the seat that encircled the deck, but still holding her by one 
arm. ^^ Now show me your hand, and let me see if you are 
hurt." 

For all answer, she thrust her hand out of sight in her 
dress, and twisted her face away from him. She was white 
with pain and anger, and she shook all over, but she did not 
cry. By this time the pensive French nurse came up to 
where he stood, and shrugged her shoulders as if in sympa- 
thy with him, and as if the child were hopeless. 

^^ It will he better for Monsieur to go away," she saidj 
uid MuDsieur went away, saying «a Yift ^onV 
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**I see I cannot do her any good. I am very kotj if I 
liurt her." 

He watched the nurse go away with her. The wiiid blew 
her hat off, and he saw her face. She was not a pretty 
child ; she was very fair, with blonde hair, soft and thin 
rnd fine, that btood out in a little frizz like a glory rouni! 
Iier head. Her nose was retrousse, her eyes were light and 
passionate. She was< very small, she had felt like a doll to 
Felix when he lifted he/. She was dressed >ery daintily ii^ 
white, with a great browix SLsh around her wxtist, which the 
nurse straightened, instead of paying any attention to the 
hurt little hand. They disti^pt/ared into the saloon, Felixes 
glance following them with a wish that that might be the 
last that he might see of them. 

He had not even the satisfaction of marching up and down 
like a caged lion any more. ; this encounter had spoiled even 
that for him. He was afraid of walking over another child ; 
he felt thoroughly ill-tempered. " Maybe I could find rest in 
the baggage-room," he said to himself, in wrath, as he begged 
a lady's pardon for moving a chair that she had appropriated 
in her mind to some companion who had not yet appeared. 
He eudured this for half an hour, and then made a surly 
resolution to get his tea, and bolt himself into his state-room 
afterward, to escape the persecutions and temptations of the 
world. This monastic fury was not abated when he found 
himself at the door of the saloon, face to face with the 
stranger whom he had seen with Dorla. This time he had a 
different companion, an elderly woman in deep widow's 
weeds. She was leaning heavily on his arm, and he was also 
carrying several shawls. Not having that lively interest in 
Felix that Felix had in him, he said : " I beg your pardon," 
with 3ut looking at him particularly, which begging of par- 
don was an invitation to get out of the way, and let him 
pass with his heavy freight. 

Felix was a gentleman, but it took all of Ms traditiomi 
ind instincts to prevent him from. \^m<^ n^t^ t^^ ^^^ 
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■lood aside ; as the lady passed him, she glanced into hii 
fiioe ; and then glanced again, and made a half moyement ta 
pnt out her hand. Felix saw at once that it was some one 
that he knew, but who, it was impossible for him to say. 
Ilis first impulse was to appear not to see ; he was just is 
the mood to resent bitterly the common bondage of society. 
But he was too good a gentleman to follow out this impulse ; 
he could not prevent himself from giving a faint and distant 
salutation. But elderly women are persistent. 

^^ I am sure I cannot be mistaken," she said, stopping in 
the doorway. " It is Mr. Varian." 

As soon as she spoke, Felix knew that it was Mrs. Bishop. 
A host of recollections came over him, of his mother, and of 
their long kind feeling. 

He put out his hand ; '^ For the moment, I was not sure. 
I am so glad you spoke." 

Some one came pushing through the door, and she was 
obliged to move on ^ Felix followed her. She sat down, as 
if tired, in the nearest chair, and motioned Felix to a sei»t 
beside her. 

" You have been living in California ? I hear of you 
sometimes through Harriet. Harriet is not with you, my 
dear, is she ? " 

It was so long since any one, young or old, had said *^ mj 
dear " to him, that his heart relaxed. 

^^ No," he said, gently. ^^ I have not seen EEarriet since I 
came back. I am on my way to her." 

^' Aunt Hester," said the unnoticed and patient bearer of 
shawls, *^ I will leave you here a moment and see if they are 
rettd} to come put." 

" Yes, and Henry," returned Mrs. Bishop, ** tell ner to 
come at once ; and see if she cannot be persuaded to leave 
Missy, and come down to tea." 

This observation filled Felix with chagrin, and broke up 

all his feelings of satisfaction in teeing Mrs. Bishop. She 

hIso seemed recalled to somelhwg \»u\\vM, m\^ Vw^V^d Iwr- 
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fcively at Linu It was evident that in the pleasure of 
log him, she had forgotten the entanglements of that last 
Milford summer; for some reason she seemed much per: 
plexed and troubled. Felixes pride instantly took alarm. 

*^ She is trying to prepare a speech to soften the blow to 
me," he said to himself, with disdain. ^^ I shall be the ob- 
ject of much female pity. - It is supposed, no doubt, I have 
been draggiog a miserable existence for the last five years, 
and have come pitifully back to be stabbed by the cm el 
news, before my foot is absolutely on my native heath.'^ 

Following the sarcasm out, he prepared himself to meet 
Dorla with suavity; he allowed Mrs. Bishop no moment to 
preface the meeting. He talked so glibly on subjects of in- 
difference that the poor lady was bewildered and followed 
humbly, not being so agile of mind as formerly. In about 
a quarter of an hour, there was a sort of pause ; Felix him- 
self was a little remiss, he had been watching the door of the 
saloon so intently that he lost the thread of his discourse, 

^* I don't know why Henry doesn't come," Mrs. Bishop 
began, uneasily. " Perhaps — " 

'^ I am afraid you are feeling the evening air," said Felix, 
with assiduity. " Shall I put this shawl over you ? One 
feels the chill so soon after the sun goes down, and there is 
quite a breeze to-night." 

" Yes, quite," returned Mrs. Bishop, reminded of her 
elderly infirmities. "I don't altogether fancy these night 
boats — ^but Henry and Dorla both assured me I should be 
quite comfortable By the way, Mr. Varian, did you 
know — " 

But what it was, did not transpire ; at that moment, the 
tvo people for whom he had been watching, appeared in the 
doorway, " Henry " preceding and clearing the way for her 
us for his sovereign, and standing aside and offering her hia 
hand as she stepped across the sill of the door. The evening 
was Btill clear, though the sun had gone down nearly aL- 
hour. The river looked dark and \»tc»A) «aA ^^ \dw»s&«v 
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moved steadily onward with little noise or movemenl 
Dorla glanced around for Mrs. Bishop, and catching sight of 
Her came forward with a bright, affectionate face. 

" You are tired of waiting for me," she said, *' but Miss? 
would not let me off a moment sooner." 

Felix had arisen when he saw them coming, and, standing 
behind Mrs. Bishop's chair, had appeared to Dorla as any 
of the passengers, of whom there were a number on the deck. 

^^ No, I am not tired of waiting," said Mrs. Bishop, with 
painfully evident constraint. ^' I have found an old friend 
on board. It will be quite a surprise to you, Dorla. Here 
is Mr, Varian." 

It 1008 quite a surprise to her. She looked up suddenly 
towards him, as Mrs. Bishop turned to indicate him, and 
the bright, easy look died out of her face ; there came an 
expression with which Felix was familiar. Then all feeling, 
good or bad, went under swift' control, and she put out her 
hand unaffectedly to him, and said some commonplace, but 
sufficiently cordial, words of greeting. 

Felix, notwithstanding that he had been getting up his 
part for half an hour, did much less well than she. He only 
succeeded in being stiff, and then unnaturally easy, if the thing 
is possible. There was, after the first few moments, something 
subtly detestable in his manner. Dorla alone felt it, in 
wonder and distress. She was quite pale, and almost silent. 
The two gentlemen and Mrs. Bishop kept up the few mo- 
ments^ desultory talk, before going down to tea was oan- 
vassed. Dorla was appealed to ; Felix had arisen. 

** It is so beautiful out here now," said she, keeping her 
■eat. 

*^ Tnen let us wait a little longer," said Henry, with 
fervent acquiescence. 

^* Bat there will be nothing left," said Mrs. Bishop, plain* 
lively. ^< Those hungry creatures rushing down the stairs 
tnll eat up everything," 
^lam afr&idj from what I lieat) ^t%. ^SsS&kO^^*^ isdi4 V« 
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tix, ** ihat you ^ill wish fchejliad eaten eTerything up, ^hen 
you go down." 

" Now, Henry assured me I should have a very decent 
meal. Henry, what do you say to tliis ? " 

While Henry was reassuring his aunt on this vital 
point, Felix excused himself, and went down to the heated 
and noisy dining-room. He spent but a few moments in it, 
and then went away to smoke. For half an hour he smoked, 
and then went forward, meaning to go directly to his state- 
room. He did not feel equal to the renewal of this inter- 
course, and hoped, with a bitter vehemence, that he might 
escape, ever in this life, another meeting with one who 
brought so many unhappy memories with her. A crowd of 
people were about his state-room door, inspecting " views *' 
and Indian curiosities so-called. He could not enter it 
without asking persons to move, and quite possibly those he 
meant to avoid might be among the group. So, having left 
them on the forward deck, he thought himself safe in going 
to the stem of the boat, and walking for a few moments, till 
he saw the way clear to his room-door. 

The moon had come out in full splendor, and a long track 
of light lay behind them on the water. The sky was still 
faintly yellow about the clear horizon, and darkly blue 
above, and the lights along the shore seemed distant. The 
air, too, was fresh and delicious to one coming from within. 
Felix walked to the stem of the boat with a freer feeling. 
It seemed so dark, coming out of the lighted saloon. All 
the passengers walking about or sitting in groups, were like 
maskers. He could have told no one's face. He stood still 
for a moment, at the stem, looking steadfastly back upon 
the glittering waters. A soft voice eaid, exactly at hia 
filbow — 

*'I had no idea the oountry was so level here, had 
you?'' 

It was Dorla's voice, and it might have been said to him^ 
tr to her Henry who stood c\oae\^^<i<&\kW. ^^Sfici. >g^w«vA 
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fiu tfeeik. This was fate ! He hac walked direcdj into tlui 
very group he had been trying to avoid. He did not care 
what they thought, he only wanted to spare himself the 
sting of feeling that the sight occasioned. They talked to- 
gether (as was unavoidable,) for a few moments, about the 
river, and then, as he was planning to get away, Mrs. 
Bishop arose and proposed to Dorla to go in. Mrs. Bishop 
had been so thrown back by Felix's changed manner, and 
by other reasons possibly, that she had not much pleasure 
in his 803iety, it was evident. 

'^ Is it necessary quite so soon ? '' said Dorla. '^ It is so 
beautiful here in the moonlight, and Missy will surely wake 
if I go in just yet." 

^*We can sit in the saloon,'' said Mrs. Bishop. ^*I am 
sure it is too chilly here." 

" In a little while I will come in," returned Dorla, show- 
ing she had developed a little more self-assertion in these 
past five years. 

"Well, Henry, if you will give me your arm, said Mrs. 
Bishop, with resignation ; and the two moved away. 

There was only a moment of silence, and then Dorla said, 
" Tell me about Harriet. It is so long since I have seen 
her." 

The tone, which was gentleness and courtesy itseli^ had 
something more about it than courtesy and gentleness. \t 
said, ** Forgive me, if you can, for whatever I have done 
against you ; and take ray forgiveness for whatever I have 
suffered at your hands. Let us be kind friends, since we 
can be nothing more, and do not wound or goad me by this 
strange demeanor." 

Felix was not insensible to it, but it only added to his 

bitterness. He perversely wrought it into pity, and he 

would not be pitied. " See how kindly she is soothing me ! '^ 

he said to himself, with venom. " She takes this moment 

of die absence o{ her Henry to reconcile me to existence. 

Bite W'tuld do all she could \n couscveiicfc \a %iei.N^ \&r^ tt^iA 
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ifMqpair. 1 am not sure but she would flirt a little with me, 
khe tender, pious creature, if there were no other way." 

The result of this came out in his tones, though of oourae 
not in his words. 

** Harriot ? " he said, with a brotherly carelessness. ** I 
uave not seen her vet. I have just come back from Califor- 
nia, where I have been living for the past three years. But 
perhap» you know ? " 

" Yes, I know," said Dorla, faintly. 

^^ She is now at Lake Memphremagog," continued Felix, 
"and I am going to join her there in the course of a few 
days. You have not seen her lately ? " 

" No I we seem to have drifted apart. I suppose I am 
getting tiresome, with Missy and all my cares, and you know 
Harriet likes something fresh. And she is getting, too, a 
little strong-minded. I suppose you know about it." 

'^ Strong-minded ? No ! " said Felix, with vexation. 
'^ She has taken good care not to let me see anything of it in 
ber letters. Who are the people that she has about her 
now ? " 

" O, I could hardly tell you. A little Bohemian and ar- 
tistic flavor, but rather more pronounced than we have been 
quite used to. Perfectly respectable, though, and I hope you 
will not mind the diflerence in certain little things. That 
is, they seem very little ; sometimes I think they have more 
meaning than we are accustomed to believe, and have their 
eflect to pull down what ought to be kept up." 

'^ Women," said Felix, with a scornful shrug, ** are quite 
beyond my comprehension. Beginning with my sister Har- 
riet." 

** ITes? " said Dorla, this time very coldly. 

At this moment the faithful Henry reappeared upon the 
Boene. 

^' Mrs. Bothermel," he said, humbly, *^ I come from my 
vajki^ who begs you will not expose yourself to tke nii;^ 
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ftny longer. Some lady ha^ been telling her the nights upoii 
the river here are very dangerously cold." 

^^ Perhaps she is right," said Dorla, rising slowly. Ano 
with a cool good-night to Felix, moved away. " 

Felix, who had arisen in a speechless sort of maze, when 
she went away, stood gazing after her, with a bewildered 
feeling that the world had come down, and would have to be 
built up again from the foundation. " Mrs. Bothermel I " 
Then he was only a suitor, and a coldly-treated one at that. 
The sensation of relief was something startling. He turned, 
and drew a long breath, as he gazed down the moon-paved 
river. How he had misjudged her! How could he atone 
for the insulting coldness of his manner ? 

'^ If they should meet again," he assured himself, it would 
be necessary to show her that he felt more kindly, that he 
had overlooked tbe past. ^' Not that it was likely that they 
would ever be thrown together much more," he said, " though 
he should make the effort to have one interview at least. 
But it was pleasanter to be at peace with all ; life was too 
short for feuds of any kind." It made very little difference 
to him, of course, whether she was married to this man 
or not ; but it was pleasanter to find she had not thrown 
herself away. A person in whom you have once felt an in- 
terest, etc. An interest, indeed. He did not deserve to 
know she was not married. His monastic fury was ex- 
pended ; he forgot all about going to his state-room. He 
talked up and down the deck, till it was long past mid- 
night, and till his fellow- voyagers were all asleep or silent. 

The next morning, about half-past six o'clock, he went again 
upon the deck. Many people were already there, having an 
enthusiastic desire to see the first of the ancient town. The 
morning was perfect, the air a great deal colder than was at 
all comfortable, and the wind quite riotous. Bundled up in 
shawls and shielded by an angle of the cabin, sat Mrs. 
Bishop. Felix made his way to her, looking around for 
OorJa, but sJie was not tliere. 'NLx^. 'Bvb^.o^ ^w^ xwA, ^t»^ 
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pared for his unexplained suavity, but she \(^as very soon 
melted by it, being a soft-hearted old*woman, easily i^eaehed 
by any one associated with the dear and well-remembered 
past. In a few moments they were talking of the old days 
and the many changes. Her voice failed when it came to 
that ; she said a few . words, huskily, about his mother. 
And Felix had to supply his mind with faint recollections 
Df having heard of Mr. Bishop's death, some two or three 
fears ago. How heartless it seemed to have forgotten it ! 
N'ow that he was with her, he felt as if he ought to have 
been more impressed with it, when he heard it. But a 
paragraph in a rambling letter, about people three thousand 
miles away, whom one never expects to see again, cannot 
affect one very vitally. 

^' But there is much left to make life bearable,*' said his 
companion simply. " My friends are very kind." 

" Mrs. Rothermel is often with you ? " said Felix. 

" Yes, we have spent our summers together for the past 
two years ; and she comes to see me almost daily in the city. 
I do not know what I should have done without her. She 
is everything to me. And now that Henry lives with me, I 
have no right to call myself a lonely woman. Many are 
worse off than I. But it is a drear change." 

Felix remembered the contented and united pair, and in- 
deed he did feel sorry for her. But while he looked for 
words to say so, Dorla came upon the deck and glanced 
around for her. By the hand she led the little girl, with 
whom he had had so unfortunate an encounter on the deck, 
the night before. She came up to them with a warm smile 
for her old friend, and a cold one for her old lover. The 
child snatched herself away from the group when she saw 
Felix. Dorla, not understanding, tried to make her speak to 
him. 

*^ Your daughter and I came in collision yesterday," he 
said. ^' T. hope she has inherited her mother's foc^^m^^^ 
positioiL'' 
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** Has ner mother that sort of disposition," aha said, as ii 
she were not thinking. All Felix's overtures were unae* 
cepted. Missy held herself behind her mother, and refused 
to speak to him. At last her mother had to interfere ; she 
stooped down and whispered something which had not much 
effect. 

'* Dear Missy," she said iigain in a low voice, ^'give yout 
hand to Mr. Varian." 

And Missy gave it — ^the coldest, smallest hand, and for the 
shortest second. And such a look out of her light eyes ! 

*^ It shall never happen again, Missy ; and I hope we shall 
be friends." 

Missy did not echo the hope, and her mother took her 
on her lap to recompense her for having submitted to give 
her hand to Mr. Yarian for the tenth part of a second. 
Rather a bad beginning I Felix brought some more chairs, 
and they made themselves comfortable in the shelter of the 
cabin. 

" Oh, how beautiful I " said Dorla. " After all, the out 
line is just like the pictures in the geography ; I should have 
known it for Quebec." 

^* Such striking features could not well be lost, even in a 
wood engraving." 

^' See I Missy," said her mother, ^* it is time you took an 
interest. This is the old city that I told you of, that has 
a wall around it, and great iron gates." 

But Missy cast dark looks at Felix, and refused to take 
an interest. 

" Missy," said Felix, with humble pei severance, ** therts, 
where you see that flag, is where they fought a great battlo 
once» and where General Wolfe was killed." 

^^I am afraid she doesn't know much about General 
Wolfe," said Dorla, putting her arms around her, ^^ being 
mly six years old." 
''/ Qe?er had anything to do mtb. children, and f do sol 
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know how much they ought to know,*' returned Felix* 
** But I suppose six is rather a tender age for history.^' 

^^ Bather," said Dorla, holding Missy very tight in her 
arms, and wrapping a shawl ajbout her feet. And Felix lehr 
himself snubbed by mother and by daughter. 

** Well," said Mrs. Bishop, " I'm not too young for his- 
tory; you may tell me, if you think it worth your while.*' 

So Felix solaced himself with telling all he could remein* 
ber of the points of interest in sight from tho river, to which 
Dorla, who was privately taking Missy's part, listtoied, but 
did not make a conmient. Presently Henry, who was now 
formally presented as Mr. Stanfield, came up to them, and 
Missy's face brightened. He held out his hand, and Missy 
slipped down from her mother's lap. She made him take 
her out to the very end of the deck, and even lift her up to 
look over the railing, and she showed no intention of return- * 
ing to the group that she had left. Presently Dorla got up 
and walked over to where they stood, and then they walked 
up and down the deck, Dorla and Mr. Stanfield, the latter 
carrying Missy in his arms, with the shawl wrapped close 
about her feet. Felix, left in the enlivening society of Mrs. 
Bishop, thought that this desertion might be owing to 
motherly misgivings about the thickness of Missy's stockings, 
or it might be owing to a desire to repay him for his inso- 
lent coldness of the night before. Or, bitter reflection, it 
might be an inclination for the society of that middle-sized, 
middle-brained, black-bearded, unoffending young man. No, 
perish the thoight! A want of tyte was not among the 
shortcomings of Mrs. Bothermel. It would have been a 
pleasure to watch her, as she moved slowly up and down the 
deck, the wind sweeping her clol^es about her limbs, and 
her hair into her eyes, if he had been a little more certain 
of why she went away. She was not talking much, but was 
■ooking wistfully^ and with a look that was not all pleasure, 
at the glittering and beautiful old city on its steep^ to^irax^ 
which they were drawing aa fast, *£Vi<d «is '^r^sk «^ ^^ak^^^da 
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heights and slopes were so defined, the blue was so blue, th« 
green so vivid, the sunshine such ^^ a glorious birth ; " Felix 
wondered that her fa je was not all radiant, as it woidd have 
been in the years that she had left behind. 

** Why will Henry carry that great girl in his arms ?'' so- 
liloquized Mrs. Bishop, long after Felix had ceased talking. 
*^It really doesn^t look well, even if it doesn't hurt h\s 
back." 

The ^< great girl " looked such a pitiful mite, that Felix felt 
she might be without uneasiness on the subject of her neph- 
ew's back. The appearance of the thing was another matter ; 
they certainly did look very papa-and-mamma-ly, walking 
up and down beside each other, and with Missy's little face, 
blue-pinched with the morning air, lying confidingly upon 
his shoulder. 

'^ She seems a delicate child," said Felix, generally. He 
would have liked to say, ^' and a most disagreeable one ; ' 
but that would have been unwise. 

'^ Why yes, but Dorla exaggerates all that, and makes her- 
self wretched with but very little reason. I can't see that 
she is very different from other children, I mean as far as 
her health goes. She is different in her mind, for she is ver^ 
clever, and knows that her mother hasn't any other thought 
in life, and that she can do exactly as she pleases." 

'^ Not a very profitable idea to get implanted in a brain oJ 
six," said Felix with a superior air. 

Then Mrs. Bishop began to defend Dorla, and make ex- 
cuses for Missy, till Felix felt he was considered an enemy 
by all. He was very glad when they made the wharf, and 
he went away to his state-room for his valise. When the 
rush of people on and people off the boat was a little over, 
he went back to the forward deck, where he had left the party. 
Standing somewhat back, behind a group of people, he was a 
little startled, and recalled to the immediate past, to wit^ the 
day before yesterday — a period and an event which seemed 
to have Sidnd from his mmd, A\i\iN QtViNw^V-^ ^Vs^kf 
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iglow and eyes dancing, darted past him. He had ahnost 
ipoken to her, but she had not seen him She ran up to 
Dorla and kissed her, hugged Missy, and shook Mr. Stan- 
field's disengaged hand, and l^en ran over to speak to Mrs. 
Bishop. 

" Why, Abby," said the latter, " you're surely not alone. 
^Vhe^e is Mrs. Glover ? " 

^^ Fast asleep at the Hotel St. Louis," she exclaimed. ^< I 
never was out so early in my life before. I have been awake 
Bince ^VQ, I was so afraid you wouldn't come." 

But all the time, her eyes roved about the deck, and she 
was manifestly unsatisfied. 

** Where are all the people ? " she said. ** Are these all ? " 

'^ Some sleepy ones may be still in their state-rooms," said 
Dorla, ^' or some hungry ones down in that ecstatic dining- 
room. For whom are you looking? " 

'^ Why," said Abby coloring, and with an anxious shade 
creeping over her bright morning £Eu;e, ^^ why, a gentleman 
mamma met in Montreal — an old friend — (who is goiug to 
join us, you know, to go up the Saguenay.) He said he 
should come down this morning." 

'< I am afraid that he has played you false,'' said Dorla, 
tying a scarf over Missy's Leghorn hat. 

** I don't care if he has," said Abby stoutly, but her color 
.liftded. 

'^ Come then," said Mrs. Bishop taking Henry's arm, fox 
Missy was now consigned to her nurse Marie ; " we can't 
wait for him. Maybe he'll bethink himself and come down 
by rail." 

But at this moment, Felix's wall of defence, to wit, two 
French priests with broad hats, moved away and left him 
exposed. Abby caught sight of him and gave a little cry ; 
she made a step forward, and then stopped and reddened 
violently. Violently, but not vinbecomingly. She was so 
pretty, she was so naivet, Felix was at hec tddi^ m ^\&ssa:i!sti\N 
with a rejection of her pleasure no do\iV>t Qa\A& ^AOb. 
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** Tou did comoy'^ she said, as he took her hand. 

"Why, of course," he answered* "What did yoii think 
that I was going to do ? " 

** Well, it seems like forever since Montreal," she said, 
^^ and I am tired to death of Quebec, and am so glad to see 
somebody that I know. These are some of our party," she 
added, remembering them. And turning to Dorla, who stood 
nearest, she said with great ease for a girl of seventeen, who 
had been so lately blushing, " Mrs. Ilotherme% my friend 
Mr. Varian." 

There was a little laugh, principally from Mrs. Bishop, 
for Dorla looked somewhat cold and haughty, though she 
had laughed a little too. 

" Thank you, Mr. Yarian and I have known each other 
a good while." 

" Well," said Abby a little sharply, for no one fancies be- 
ing laughed at, '^ shall I present him to Mrs. Bishop ? Or 
has everybody known him a good while ? " 

" Everybody I think," said Mrs. Bishop, " so you'll bo 
saved the trouble." 

" I shouldn't have minded the trouble," returned Abby, 
not in the best humor. ^^ But not to waste time over it, 1 
think we'd better go, for I see two omnibuses are filled al- 
ready, and you never will be able to get the rooms you want. 
Mamma has spoken for them. But speaking doesn't seem 
to do much good ; there is such a hurly-burly. We've got 
a wretched little room." 

Then Mrs. Bishop began to grow despondent, as was hei 
wont, when any difficulty was suggested. She leaned heav- 
ily on Henry's arm, and told him they should be too late. 
Henry was very patient, but his thoughts were divided be- 
tween getting her safely down the stairs, and seeing that 
Dorla and Missy, who were following, got down safely too. 
For Abby and Felix had gone on in advanc*e, as had seemed 
OMturaL 
*^How long have you knciwri "NLe^. Ba^otdm^^'''' %ik»^' 
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A-bby of him. ^^Did you know ber when she wm 
f oung ? " 

That staggered Felix, but he reminded himself that h« 
was talking to seventeen. **Yes," he answered, **wheii 
she was quite young." 

** They say she was pretty," said Abby, picking her way 
among the cabbages and apples. ** Was she ? " 

" Yes, very pretty as I remember her." 

'^ I shouldn't think it," said Abby who had not got over 
being laughed at, '^ though she's very pleasant and nice. 
But here's the last omnibus, and we shall fill it up." 

'^ If you will get in, I will go back and see if I can help 
them ; they are still behind." 

This did not please Abby, but she had to wait. Felix, 
however, might have saved her the pain and himself the 
trouble, for all the assistance that he rendered or the satis- 
faction that he got. Missy repulsed him violently, and 
Dorla declined his arm, and Marie was carrying al? the 
bags and shawls. When they returned to the stage, tnej 
foyiid that all Abby's representations could not keep it 
(jnpty for them; ^ye other persons were seating themselves 
' t leisure. A deep gloom settled on Mrs. Bishop. 

" This is a horrid crowd," cried Abby, springing out. 
" Mr. Yarian, don't you want to walk? I know a short 
cut, up the Breakneck Stairs. We shall be there almost as 
Boon as they." 

Mrs. Bishop tried to remonstrate, but the vehicle was 
more comfortable without them, and they were out of sight 
before the driver got upon the box. 

^' One would think she had been in Quebec a year," said 
.ilrs. Bishop. 

^^ And had known Mr. Yarian all her life," said Dorla. 

When Felix and his companion reached the hotel, they 
found a tight-packed crowci in the little waiting-room, and 
anxious faces all around. Henry was patient as ever^lral 
iespMiiDg. There was but one dQ06iitxoo'«i\A>o&\A^^«s^^ 
19* 
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that must of course be assigned to Mrs. Bishop. And to 
permit Dorla to go up to the fourth floor and lodge in a 
narrow and meanly furnished room, was a thought impoa^ 
ftible to him. 

'^ I would so much rather have apartments outside, if one 
could find such a thing," said Dorla, looking cheerless* 
*' With Missy it would be so much better. And I dislike 
hotels so much." 

'^ But that would be breaking up the party," said Abby, 
who clearly revelled in perplexities and small discomforts, 
when there was a prospect of amusement. '^ I don't see why 
you could not put up with a poor room just for once, and 
we could be all together." 

'^ At any rate," said Henry, ^^ we can get some breakfast ; 
and after, we can devise some way to make you comfortable. 
Aunt Hester, must you go to your room first ? " 

Aunt Hester consented to waive that privilege, and they 
all went in to breakfast, where they sat around a small 
Uible in the centre of which bloomed a Iscarlet geranium in 
a trellised pot. They all seemed hungry and merry ; that 
is, Felix and Abby and Mrs. Glover, who had joined them in 
the parlor, seemed hungry and merry, and Mrs. Bishop and 
Henry and Missy seemed hungry, and Dorla alone was 
neither. It was impossible to think of Henry a? merry. 
He seemed full of care and solicitude for Dorla, and for 
Missy, who sat beside him. He sent the waiter for three 
beefsteaks before he found one suitable for her, and then 
he ate one of the rejected ones himself in the intervals 
between ordering things for her mother and his aunt. 
Missy certainly ought to have been sufficiently nourished. 
Felix watched Dorla cutting her food, sugaring her berries, 
buttering her toast, in entire forgetfulness of her own 
break^kst. Even Abby noticed it and exclaimed, as she 
Raw a final slice of toast go off the mother's /late upon the 
tbUd'a, 
^^JxH)k at Mrs. Pelican \ liix. ^\MAft\^^lwi\a^\sfe\.\fc\ 
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Mrdeir something for her breakfast that Missjr cof/Ct eat 
It will be her only chance." 

^^ Please, Abby, remember that there was a time whev 
even you could not take care of yourself," said Dorla. 

" Not a very long time," said Mrs. Glover. 

'* No," said Abby, " I should have starved if it had beer 
long." 

** It is true," said her mother with a laugh, ** that you 
were not much coddled. I believe the struggle was to pre- 
vent you from eating what wasn't intended for you. I 
never remember the time when you could not forage for 
yourself." 

'^ Nobody cut up my beefsteak for me to that mince-like 
fineness. Perhaps it would have been better for me if they 
had. I should not have grown to be so awfully healthy, 
such a rank weed. Missy will never be like me." 

The comparison between the splendid, well-grown girl, 
and the atom Missy, was too great to be enjoyed by Dorla. 
She turned away her head to give an order to the servant, 
but Felix saw her face grow crimson. 

^' Is this festive scene to be abandoned? " said Abby, when 
at last there was an end of eating and ordering things to eat. 

" Abby calls everything * festive,' from a parasol to a 
mountain view," said Mrs. Bishop, while Henry moved 
hairs out of her way, and got her fairly started on her 
passage to the door. 

** Yes ! Festive infant, come with me ! " cried Abby, 
scarcely conquering a polka step as she caught Missy by the 
wrist and dashed irreverently before her elders. Missy was 
not pleased, and showed it by twisting her shoulders and 
holding back, and finally by slapping. 

" Little vixen ! " cried Abby dropping her. ** If I had 
luch a cross child, I'd leave her in the nursery." 

Felix took this occasion to fall back to Dorla's side. 
^ If you think you would like rooma outside, I am fnun 1 
would fond th^m for yon.'* 
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^ Thank 70a. Mr. Stanfield said he was going Oii to 
try, as soon as breakfast was over.'' 

Felix bowed. He did not propose to ran a ra^e with 
Mr. Stanfield. Certainly Dorla was not proving heratl! 
forgiving. They were scarcely in the parlor when tlM 
assiduous Henry was seen issuing forth on his quest — 
seen by Abby, who was leaning from the window, with the 
freedom of her age. 

'^ Behold your slave I " she cribJ to Dorla, who stood in 
the next window. ^< Now we shall see him no more till 
he accomplishes your bidding." 

^^ Or perishes in the attempt/' said Felix. 

** Or perishes in l^e attempt ! " said Abby. '^ It is quite 
medieval." 

^^ It is quite unusual," said Dorla quietly, '' if you mean 
his good-nature and unselfishness." 

" Ihat I feel applies to me," said Abby, " because I teased 
Missy at the breakfast-table, and because I made Mr. 
Varian walk up with me from the boat." 

" O no," returned Dorla. " ThcU looked quite heroic.'' 

" I assure you it was fun." 

'^ I am beyond the age," said Mrs. Rothermel as if 
wearied with the subject. 

'^ Well, Mr. Varian is not, and that is one comfort. 
I shall have some one to help me laugh; you and Mrs. 
Bishop and mamma of course can't enter into things, for 
you're always thinking of your health or your proprieties 
or Missy, and Mr. Stanfield hasn't a grain of humor in him. 
Bir. Varian, you won't let them be hard upon me." 

** No, Miss Abby, I'll be medieval — " 

" O, please don't be that. But just don't let everybody for- 
get that I am young enough to be permitted to enjoy myself." 

^^ Surely, she is trying how disagreeable she can be^" 

thought Dorla looking at her watch; and then sauntered 

Bbout ihe room with Miasy, while they talked togethei 

b one of the deep windo^wB. "iilLaxv^ otm.^ vcA \xx^ 
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Bfiwy up to Mrs. Bishop's room ; but still the bags and 
shawls lay in a heap upon ihe parlor table. Mrs. GloYei 
came in compassionately and talked to Dorla, left alone. 

** Tou had better come to ,my room and rest/' she said 
after a few minutes. 

'< I cannot rest ti'l something is settled about the rooms,'' 
she answered. " And really, I never want to sit down in 
a hotel. I want to walk about and walk away the moment 
that there is a possibility." 

" You are not a very good traveller, then," said the com- 
fortable lady, who was always at home and happy wherever 
there was anything to afford her entertainment. 

" Wretched," said Dorla, and she could hardly keep from 
crying, she was so unspeakably homesick and uncomfortable. 

** Here he comes," cried Abby from the window. ** And 
in such a hurry, I am sure he must have found a place." 

In a moment he was in the room, quite radiant, if any- 
thing so mild could be called radiant. 

" Well ! " said Mrs. Glover, as if all the party were 
equally interested. 

" I think I have found exactly what will suit you, Mrs. 
Rothermel," he said. ** Only a stone's throw from here. 
And large airy rooms, and a house that seems very quiet 
and respectable." 

" * However ' did you hear of it ? " cried Abby. 

" I asked some shop-keepers," said Henry, briefly, look- 
ing upon it as an interruption. Indeed he always looked 
upon Abby as an interruption. 

Dorla's face looked much brighter. 

'^ Had you not better go with me now and look at 
ihem ? " he said earnestly. ** It is only a little way." 

'^ O yes, by all means," said Dorla, taking up her parasol 
ind eagerly moving towards the door. 

" My dear ! " said Mrs. Glover in a voice full of propri- 
ity, ^^ hadn't I beti'^r go around with you ? Excuse me €oi 
tnggesting it." 
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'* Tes, if you will,'' faltered Dorla, blusning an Agoniziiig 
red. '^ Mr. Stanfield says it is not far." 

" O, I don't mind," she answered briskly. ** Abby, let mr 
take your hat and gloves ; n^ine are on the roof." 

" So I " cried Abby, watching them as they went out. 
<^ Mamma is happy. She is doing three things that she 
likes best to do, — making herself guardian of the proprieties, 
looking at rooms, and watching a flirtation. I don't know 
what she sees in rooms ; but she would go over a whole 
h )tel and look at them, if she were only going to stay one 
night." 

^^ Nor what she sees in such a tame flirtation," added 
Felix, looking at his watch. 

^^ No, it doesn't amuse me in the least. But mamma is 
different. A very Kttle of that sort of thing enlivens her." 

'^ How long has it been going on ? " asked FeKx as he 
rose. Abby was afraid he would go away for all the morn- 
ing, and with innocent frankness said, '^ O, don't go, and 
I'll tell you all about it." 

So Felix stayed, and Abby made a long story out of what 
was truly a very short one. Mrs. Bishop's heart was set 
upon the match, and she had fastened herself upon Dorla, 
and arranged things so that they should always be thrown 
together. 

" I don't believe the estimable Henry has much money," 
said Abby, (at second-hand surely, for she was too young to 
originate such suspicions.) '^ And you know Mrs. Bother- 
mel has a great deal, they say." 

** Has she ? " said Felix. " Was her husband very rich ? " 

^' I don't know. Yes, 1 suppose so ; anyway, she is called 
% fortune, and people talk about her." 

^ Has she attracted many followers, or is the worthy 
Henry the only one in the field at present? " 

^^ 0; as to that, I don't suppose she has anybody elsa 
Why, you know, at her age, of course it would not be natiY 
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^ Not if she were very rich ? " said Felix, with a smile. 

Then Abby, seeing a movement of restlessness on his part| 
began to fear that he would yet escape, and hurried te 
change the subject, and to interest 1dm in the matter of th€ 
Baguenay. 

'^ Mamma thinks we had much better go to-morrow/^ said 
she, '^ and make our stay here on our return. It is no use 
waiting for the Collinsons ; they would have telegraphed if 
they had been coming. But I am sorry ; they woidd have 
been jollier than Mrs. Rothermel and Henry Stanfield." 

At this moment Mrs. Glover came walking briskly, in ; she 
was stout and heavy but incredibly brisk always. Dorla 
and Mr. Stanfield followed her. She looked much pleased 
to find her daughter still so well engaged. 

'^ We have found such an excellent place," she said. ^^ I 
really wish we could all go there. But that is quite impos- 
sible," she added promptly, seeing Felix interested. 

'^ Yes, it is. just the thing I wanted," said Dorla, looking 
BO relieved. ^^ Now I'm willing to stay as long as anybody 
wants to in Quebec." 

"You were very homesick, I could see," said Henry, 
looking as happy as before he had looked anxious. 

"You were very kind about it," answered Dorla, sud- 
denly remembering his part in the matter. " I suppose we 
should never have heard of it, if you had not takeii io much 
trouble. 

" A parlor and two bed-rooms," interrupted Mrs. Glover, 
" all so neat and old-fashioned, and a general air of respecta- 
bility about the house." 

" A parlor, how swell I " exclaimed Abby ; " we shall come 
ftnd spend our evenings with you." 

" Well, you may, if you do not make a noise and wake up 
Aiissy. For my room opens from the parlor." 

" I won^t go anywhere that 1 can't make a noiae/' Md4 
Afibj. 
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*' I must go and tell Mrs. Bishop,^ said Dorla, ** and Mr 
Btanfield, will you have my luggage sent around ? ^ 

Away went Dorla with scarcely a nod to those she left 
behind, and away went Henry in another direction to see tlial 
her baggage was properly bestowed. 

** Well, really," said Abby, " she takes it very coolly, going 
aw8/ from us. I think she actually is pleased, and she 
hasn't said good-bye." 

^^ O, it is only a step. And it is quite as well. The 
child would be woriying all the time in the hoteL And 
theie she will trouble no one," answered Mrs. GloYer. 

*^ What shall we do, now that we have disposed of Mrv. 
Rothermel ? " said Abby with an anxious eye on Mr. Yarian* 

" Why you forget, in our care for Mrs. Bothermel, that 
we have not heard whether Mr. Varian has any room." 

^^ They tell me there are several single rooms on the fifth 
floor. I am sure any of them will do for me." 

" O," said Abby, " what a comfort, to hear any one say 
that. Not like Mrs. Bothermel, who must have a parlor and 
no end of comforts before she can make up her mind to stay 
a week." 

** But I haven't a Missy or a Marie or any of those luzu- 
nes. 

" Be thankful that you haven't, then." 

While Felix asserted his gratitude for the freedom he en. 
joyed, the two who were the subjects of their criticism were 
being taken to Mount Carmel Street, under convoy of Henry 
and a porter. Missy was as well contented as her mother, 
but her satisfaction arose principally from the hope of get* 
ting rid of Mr. Felix Varian, who had walked over her. 

Mount Carmel Street consists, apparently, of two steep 

blocks, cut off above by a gateway that encloses a garden 

and at the lower by the street and railing that cut th« 

G-ovemor's Garden in two. The two narrow blocks are 

quietnosa itself ^ like all of Quebec *) the houses are plain old 

brick baildinfp ; the sidewalks ate «l)oo\xX. V5ck^ ^^\Xi ^1 ^ ^«^ 
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path. Over the iron railing at the end you look down upoa 
the tree tops in the garden below, and beyond you see acron 
the river the glittering roofs of Point Levis. The Governor's 
Qarden abuts on one of the two blocks, and on that 
side there are no houses. If this is all of Mount Carmel 
Street there is very little of it. But there was quite enough 
to charm Dorla, and make her willing to stay in it a great 
while. 

When in the three rooms that were her own possession, she 
was quite full of pleasure. The trunks were soon unpacked ; 
a great chair wheeled up to the wide, deep window ; the table 
strewed with books, the little old slender champagne glasses, 
that the French servant brought them for the purpose, filled 
with flowers that Missy had heaped her apron with in thb 
garden below. There was an old-fashioned mirror the 
length of the mantelpiece, long and narrow ; and a deep fire- 
place, with a grate adorned with brass. Indeed, wherever 
there could be brass about the room, there was brass, and it 
all shone like gold. There was a great deep sofa ; and great 
generous chairs, and acres of table room ; a table where you 
could have your work-basket and your lamp, and piles of 
books and pa|)ers and a writing desk, and your pressing 
boards and six glasses of ferns if you wanted them, and 
whence you need never go for want of room, whatever were 
your occupation. '^ Buddy and strong and firm on its legs," 
a John Bull of a table, worth a dozen rickety fragile things 
all gilt and enamel and quiver. Dorla thought it all delight- 
ful. There was room enough in her bedroom for the trunks, 
and there was nothing to remind her that she was a stranger 
uid a pilgrim, and could tarry but a night. 

It w^ afternoon, and Missy, worn out ^th walks in ths 
Governor's Garden and climbings up the narrow street, had 
bllen asleep on the wide sofa. Her mother had drawn up a 
ehair to the side of the table, and was dreamily reading or 
■eeming to real The day was wntm outdddi and the V^i 
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was shaded to a cool dimness. A servant brought in Mr 
Varian. Dorla started, and laid down her book. 

** To what are yoii indebted for the honor, etc. ? " begui 
Felix ; '^ I will tell you. Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Bishop want 
to go to the falls of Montmorenci this afternoon, and they 
hope you are ready to go with them." 

Dorla had a sudden, wicked suspicion that she was to go 
with the elderlies, and that Abby was to be driven by Felix, 
and this she resented hotly. Not that she was not elderly, 
but Felix was much more so, and Abby had become intoler- 
able in her youthfulness. " No," she said coldly, " I am 
afraid I cannot go with them. I am a little tired and want 
to rest." 

Felix bowed. " Miss Abby said she was quite sure you 
would not go." 

" Miss Abby is very wise, considering her tender years." 

" Yes, very wise," said Felix — " and you cannot go ? " 

" No, I am very sorry ; but it would be a bore to me, and 
I only want to rest. We have been travelling for two weeks. 
It is a luxury to have a room of one's own to rest in." 

** You look very homelike here," said Felix, glancing 
around the room. " I don't wonder you want to stay. I hate 
a hotel. I always feel so restless in one." 

^^ I should have thought you would have got used to them 
by this time." 

" No," said Felix dreamily, ** I never have got useu to 
them, and have not even learned to fancy that I am con- 
tented with my way of life. But I go on in it, and very 
likely shall go on in it to the end." 

There was a pause ; it was impossible for either to doubt 

of what l^e other thought. Dorla thought she knew that 

Felix was thinking of the different life he would have led if 

that March day had had a different ending, thinking of the 

prosiness and dulness of a life with her — he who was compan- 

haable to girls of seventeen. And Felix felt sure she was full 

of cold and slighting thoug\Atft oi \\vft v^%v \X\«.V vV^>3 \kv^\\ 
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each despise but never could forget. Her voice had been 
always cold since her rejected kindness of the night before, 
but it was a shade colder when she came out froia this revery. 
She reverted to the drive and said, with the manner of one 
who does not want to keep a district telegraph boy an unneces- 
sary length of time in waiting, " I am sure Mrs. Bishop 
will understand, for she knew that I was tired. I hope it 
has not detained them, sending in for me." 

** No, I think not," answered Felix, determined not to be 
rebuffed. There was something in the shaded, cool room, 
ihat was much more attractive to him than the hot hotel 
parlor, with servants passing and repassing, and a few bored 
sojourners occupying the best sofas. Besides, it was rather 
a rare chance to see Mrs. Rothermel without interruption 
from her daughter or the aspirant for her hand, and he was 
self-willed enough to be resolved to make the most of it. 
So he did not take up his book, like a district telegraph 
youth, and make his exit, R. C, but he sat quite still and 
looked at Dorla, as he said, 

" No, I think their going depended much on yours. But 
it is too warm to go for pleasure yet. I think Mr. Stanfield 
will strongly advise giving up the expedition." 

Dorla was very angry with herself for coloring. She 
would gladly have met the insinuation with the coldness 
that she felt, but instead of doing so, she was reddening 
like a girl of seventeen, and was sitting before Felix with 
her eyes cast down and cheeks in a glow. He did not 
take his eyes off her, the insolent. And there was a kind 
)f amused triumph in his voice when he spoke, as if he 
thought it most diverting that a person of her age should 
blush so, or have a suitor, or do anything that implied the 
existence of life and feeling. At least so Dorla looked upon 
it. 

*^And he is so busy preparing for the Sagiienay to- 
iiorrowy" he said, at last breaking the oppressive silence. 
* I heard Miss Abby tell him that Mias^ n»o\i\'\ Ti^^\^'«j«% 
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doll, and various illustrated nursery books, to get her thrcug^ 
the journey. And I interrupted a caucus over guide-boola 
Mid Canadian literature.'' 

** You will need it all,'* said Dorla, ** if you have not 
read up recently. I was going to offer you my Parkman, 
and two or three stray books which I have picked up here." 

" But you will need them yourself." 

^^ No, I shall not," said Dorla, looking up full at him, 
" for I am not going up the Saguenay." 

^^ Not going! " said Felix, with a blank expression; for 
he had not thought of such a possibility ; and he had not 
prepared his mind for two days and a half of seventeen ; 
caramels and story books might possibly pall upon his 
senses. ** Surely you will change your mind." 

^' No, it is not possible. I do not want to go, to begin 
the matter, for I am tired and want to have a quiet tima 
And besides, it is no place for Missy. She is not strong 
enough to go about on such expeditions, and she would be 
unhappy all the time." 

"Could you not leave her here?" asked Felix. **It 
would be for such a little time." 

Dorla gave him a look which would have been contemptu- 
ous if she had not been well-bred. ** No," she said very 
quietly. ** It would be impossible. I never am separated 
from Missy." And the contemptuous glance, in all its cold 
repression, wandered to the sofa, and changed to a solicitous 
and loving one as it fell upon the figure of the child. Felix 
shrugged his shoulders. 

^* I confess my ignorance," he said, ** both of the necessi- 
ties of children, and of their attractions. I never realized a 
parent's cruel bondage before. Do all mothers and fathers 
endure this sort of thing ? " 

" What sort of thing ? " she said, really almost tartly. 
^ Giving up the bliss of — going up the Saguenay, for tht 
bealiih and comfort of a child ? Yes. I imagine a goo4 
auaiY are capable of even that tcemetiidoxiA vMscifio^'' 
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** Well/' he ancrweredi ^'I think it must be a w/etohed 
life, that's all." 

** Yes ? " And when she said ** yes " interrogativelj, it 
iras a clash of silvery icicles, and was meant to put an end to 
further conversation on the subject. A sort of ** Finis " in 
a frost work. But Felix was not in a mood to be put an end 
to in that fashion. He defied Dorla and her interrogator 
yes-es, and boldly laughed and said : 

'^ Most people who have children are depressed and 
dull, I know ; but I always thought it was because they had 
grown old, and not because they were under such an iron 
rule." 

^^ I suppose it must be both," retorted Dorla. "People 
who have nothing to live for, slide along glibly, and have a 
sort of perpetual and unmeaning youth." 

^^ That is possible, if parental affection is the only devel- 
opment that is worth speaking of in the history of the 
heart." 

" It certainly is the only one that produces any marked 
and lasting revolution." 

At this moment Missy turned and threw herself into an- 
other not ungraceful attitude, and muttered a little in her 
sleep ; which had the result of bringing Dorla quickly to her 
side, and dispersing the cloud upon her brow. Missy's 
cheek wa^ flushed, and Dorla laid her hand quickly and 
lightly on it, with attentive touch, and then went across the 
room and brought a light embroidered blanket and threw ii« 
over her. Felix and his hateful speeches were quite forgot- 
ten in the satisfaction of feeling that soft moisture on the 
baby skin. Felix saw it and it almost put him in a passion. 

At that moment, the servant brought up Mr. Stanfield's 
name. In the interval that elapsed before she could return 
with him, Dorla said, ^^ Please do not* say anything about my 
ftot going with the party to-morrow. I do not want any dif« 
ferense made, and it will be time enough to mfiotiotLvi tA 
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** I doubt wheOier that will K^len the blow,'' nid FeBi 
with peryersenesB. ^^Bat of coime I will reqieet joor 

wishes.'' 

Mr. Btanfield came in, truly enough, laden with a boodle 
tiiat had the unmistakable outlines of a big doll — indeed, the 
feet were sticking out — and bearing also a number of 
colored nursery books. His face had an expression of 
anxious fervor. He had, as Abbj said, no sense of humor, 
and was not suspicious. He did not look displeased at see 
ing Felix, (though probably he would rather not have found 
him there,) and but faintly surprised. He had not the least 
idea of being ashamed of his devotion, and his open honesty 
in the matter was a great trial to its object. While she 
approved of his singleness of purpose, and unquestionable 
Kincerity, she was constantly embarrassed by their manifes- 
tation, and saw always the ludicrous side of the situations 
into which they led her. Still, this was perhaps in the end 
in his £iVor, for she felt so angry with herself for returning 
such loyalty with ridicule, that she was doubly kind to him 
on the next occasion of their meeting, and was being slowly 
drawn into a net-work of gratitude and penitence. His 
tenderness for Missy, and the child's great love for him, gave 
him of course a place that nothing else could have done. And 
when lie entered the room, where Felix, cool and taunting, 
sat spectator, with the huge doll and its droll feet in one 
hand and the gaudy pictures in the other, she felt in a rage 
with him for making himself absurd, and yet in a moment 
was melted with shame at so rewarding his affectionate de- 
votion to the child. It was felt to be a relief by both when 
Felix, a moment after his entrance, rose to go. Certainly he 
oould do nothing else. 

" I am sorry, Mrs. Rothermel," he said, " that you will 
positively refuse our drive." 

^^ That if one thing that I came about," said Henry, pui> 
tiiag down the doll with care. ^^ They are waiting, and 
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nem to take it for granted that you mean to go. 
A.bby and Mrs. Bishop are already in the carriage.'' 

Then Dorla felt ashamed of herself, when she found hef 
inspicions were unjust, and that Abby was really going in 
the carriage, and not i^te-h-ttte with Felix. She also began 
to feel that it would have been very nice to go out to the 
Falls, but it was too late to entertain the proposition. So 
she could only reiterate her refusal and send first one and 
then the other away, respectively, exasperated and dejected. 

The next morning at seven, Mrs. Glover and Abby and 
Felix were waiting on the steamer for the coming of 
Henry Stanfield. The defection of Dorla was made known 
to them late on the night before. Mrs. Bishop had at once 
given out, and poor Henry was rent with anxiety and disap* 
pointment. Having headed the party as it were, even tohia 
single eye, the situation was perplexing. 

" He will not come, you may be sure," said Abby, lean- 
ing over the rail and gazing into the crowd below. ^^ And 
I am sure I hope he won't. We shall have to be comforting 
him all the time. It will be like taking a fetmily in affliction 
for an airing. Our spirits will be extinguished, and he will 
not be revived." 

Speculations were soon superseded by cei*tainty; as the 
last whistle blew, the figure of Henry Stanfield was seen 
hurriedly making its way down across the wharf. **He 
has not any valise," cried Abby, clapping her hands. ** Be- 
hold the President of the y^idows' Society ! He cannot 
•eave his post." • 

It was even so. He hastily explained that the last few 
days of travel seemed to have told upon his aunt, and thai 
she was really unfit to be left alone in a hotel, and that she 
could not make up her mind to go without Mrs. HothermeL 
jlI together, he thought it was best for him to stay; it would 
le so uncomfortable fo*? both of the ladies to be left without 
protection in a strange city. It was all very transparentr-- 
^ thin," Abbj was vile enough to cell \Vk ^xvN» VJoa NRSSioe 
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drawid ci die plank eat short the awkwardneM of tiie 
tioD, and their r^reta were ragaelj ended in a ahoiit oC all 
aboard. Henry regained the wharf with ahicrily, mud irai 
«ccn harrying away without a look behind. 

^ Glad to be qait of us,^ said Felix, with a sardonic ka^ 
ilnd so the Sagn«nay party was cleft in twain : Abby, Mrs. 
Glover and Felix launched upon the waves, and Dorla^ 
Henry and Mrs. Bishop anchored by Missy in the harbor of 
Quebec. 

It was the third day after this unwept parting tiiat Felix, 
bathed and dressed and rested from his journey, sauntered 
out from the Hotel St. Louis. The afternoon waa beautifdl ; 
the long shadows were lying across the market-place, and 
vhe soft air was freshened by the low sinking of the sun. 
He sauntered down past the Jesuit Barracks, not caring 
where he went. He had nearly an hour before dinner, and 
he had nothing better to do with it than to saunter up and 
down the precipitous old streets, and feast his eye upon the 
picturesque and venerable. 

A little crowd was gathering in the square, and he idly 

drew towards it. The centre point was a tall Frenchman, 

with blonde beard and black eyes, who stood upon a sort 

of cart, and marshaUed about him a flock of trained doves. 

He held up a white flag and called out in a not unmusical 

voice, ^^ ii vous, Capitaine," and from the flock flew the 

Capitaine and perched upon it. Then be shook out another 

of another color, crying, ** k vous, Caporal," and the Caporal 

fluttered down upon it : and so on, till all the many colored 

flags were claimed by the gentle little army. The crowd 

never seemed to tire. Felix watched their faces with 

aniusement. And after a few moments, his glance wandered 

to the sidewalk, where people, who had not energy to come 

nearei to tne show, were gazing at it listlessly. Girls leaned 

put '^f the wide-open casement windows, men lounged about 

the doorw&ys Time ia not %o\d m tVv^ City of Quebea 

And upon somo atone step« wAi I>at\^ iDi»&sAx^ ^ ^«c^ 
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pretty picture in her light summer clothes, holding Miasj^ 
sntrancedi beside her, and with Marie— cap and big paraaol 
most prominent — standing just behind her. In an instant 
Felix made his way to them ; for by some oversight Henry 
was not there. Dorla greeted him pleasantly, and Missy 
was too much enthralled by the Caporal and Oapitaine to do 
more than twist herself away from him and fling her head 
against her mother's shoulder. 

*^ You are safe back,'' said Dorla. 

" Yes." 

" And how are the rest of the party ? ^ 

" O, well, I think, only a b'ttle tired." 

"You were enchanted with the scenery, I sappoflA? 
Everybody is." 

^* Yes, that is, I felt that I ought to be, but I was not. 
The fact is, there were noisy people on the boat. And I 
have confided to you many times that I don't like noisy 
people." 

<<I remember," said Dorla, with the sweetness of old 
days. ^' You would like to go up the Saguenay in a bark- 
canoe or in a special steamer." 

But this was too pleasant to last; Missy began to puU 
lier mother's head down with both her hands, and whisper 
something eagerly. 

" You can't," said Dorla, a shade less gentle in tone than 
usual. '^ I cannot go in such a crowd with yon. You can 
Bee very well from here." 

But Missy was persistent and eager, and there was very 
little prospect of more conversation. At last Felix finding 
the drift of her whispered frettings from her mother's an- 
swers, ofiered to take her out into the neighborhood of the 
doves, and bring her safely back when her curiosity should 
be satisfied. Missy looked at him askance, when her mother 
said he was very kind and that she might go with him. She 
bated him as ever, but she longed with all hifc ^^ibfiscfisiss^k 
little sottl to see Oaporal and OapitaanA ia»b \a %m^ vq^^*^ 
14 
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forelLead. How comfortable and cool he felt, in the ahadaw 
of the old stone house I And how gentle Dorla wan, and 
bow beautiful she looked, in her pretty summer dress ! Thej 
did not talk much : he occupied himself in mo-lring out the 
legend on a bracelet she wore on the arm that laj nearest 
him. She did not move for many minutes ; and he read 
it quite perfectly. And then he thought of the day that he 
had looked at her hand as it lay outstretched on the table in 
the car. How strange, that he should be again beside 
her^ with such strangely different feelings ! Were they two 
the same beings who had gone through that storm of passiou 
and temptation ? It all seemed like a dream. But her hand 
was very beautiful, even though he might not feel ready to 
risk time and eternity for the touch of it, as he once had 
been. Bye and bye she stirred it, and beat a little idle tune^ 
with it, following the notes of a violin within. Then some 
one wanted to pass, and she had to rise. 

'^ It is twenty minutes to six," she said ; ^^ I must go 
• home to dinner." 

** Must Missy go too ? " he said rising. ^' She looks as 
if it would break her heart.'* Tender Felix I How much 
be cared about her heart. 

^^ No," said Dorla, looking at her wistfully. '^ She has 
bad her dinner. She can stay with Marie. Marie, be sure 
not to lose sight of Mr. Stanfield, and to bring Missy home 
as soon as she is willing to come away from here." 

Then they moved slowly along the sidewalk, looking back 
at the patient Henry and the absorbed Missy, neither of 
wiAom saw them go. 

*^ You're not afraid she may enlist ? " said Felix. 

« No," said Dorla. 

'^ She doesn't look unlike it," continued Felix, ^' sach a 
vHute mite, perched on Mr. Stanfield's shoulder. She 
loigbt fly off at any minute." 

^Tm reassured by thinking that she would not be likelj 
U> pass master in a regiment oi ^ove^^*^ t^tvmt^V^^w&s^tbot 
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Then Felix laughed and said he most admit it, remem- 
bering the rancorous way in which she had pecked at him. 
Thej walked up the steep little street, and past the. hotel. 

<* Dreary place 1 " cried Felix. " Five and seventy differ 
ent smells from every window of the kitchen." 

'' But, hear this cheery little song. I always stop for i%^ 
said Dorla. From the window of the laundry came a gay, 
young voice, so full of energy and vigor, that it gave one 
fresh life to listen to it. Stooping down and looking in the 
basement window, they saw a be-soaped and hard-at-work 
young figure, bending and lifting itself again monotonously 
over a wash-tub, and trilling out this careless merriment. 

^^ She knows me," said Dorla, giving her a nod, as they 
moved away. '^ I hear her every day. It makes me 
ashamed to think what a different song I should sing if T 
were shut up there." 

*^ Probably you would not find the policemen and the 
hackmen as inspiring an audience as she does." 

'' Oh, don't say you think she sings for them to hear her." 

'' Mrs. Bothermel, I fear to tell you that I think she 
does." 

'* Well, I am sorry that I called your attention to her. T 
shall always believe she sings because she is light-hearted ; 
but your hateful suggestion will always come into my mind 
to spoil my pleasure in her song." 

^^ Then I am very sorry that I made it, I am sure. I am 
quite willing to modify it, and say she sings because she 
hasn't anything to worry about, <md because the policemen 
Rre standing just outside." 

Dorla felt sui'e she was meant to suffer from the allusion to 
«rorry, so she did not pursue the subject 

** 'M.&j I come in ? " said Felix, as they stood on the steps 
of the house in Mount Carmel Street. ** It is still ten min- 
.tea to your dinner hour." 

** Oh, yes," said Dorla, ^'and we are not rigid as to puao 
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When Felix found himself in the great, easy chair hy ilii 
open window, he could have wished dinner an hour oft 
Dorla sat down and began to change the paper between 
■ome ferns that she was pressing, taking off her hat and 
hijing it beside her on the sofa. 

** This we got on the way from Lorette, where wo went 
yesterday to drive," she said. ^' It is a meagre little speci- 
men ; but I suppose you don't know anything about ferns.'* 

"No," he said, " very little. T have never had a lesson 
since that picnic in the Conneshaugh." 

Dorla felt his eyes upon her as she bent over the press- 
ing board. " The drive to Lorette is very pretty," she said : 
f* we went in the morning." 

Then there was a silence, for Felix would not talk about 
Lorette. A silence, but a short one, for the door burst 
open, and in flashed Abby, who fell upon Mrs. Rothermel 
with kisses. , 

'' I had six minutes before dinner, and I ran around here 
to tell you what a lovely time weVe had." Then she gave 
a start and said, '* you here I " when she caught sight of 
Felix. 

^^ Yes," said Felix placidly ; and the sight of him seemed 
to take away her exuberant enjoyment. 

'* I supposed you were resting, you talked so much about 
your terrible fatigue," she said, taking her arm off Dorla's 
waist and turning from them. 

^^ I have been walking about an hour or more with Mrs. 
Rothermel; I found being in a civilized place rested me 
immediately." 

Then Dorla felt sure he was playing her off to make hit 
young victim jealous, and she began to freeze at once. 

'* We have not walked very much," she said, *' and Mr, 
Varian has not exerted himself much in the matter of con- 
versation ; I think that he -has rested." 

'' What ia all this about? " thought Felix, puzzled and a 
little ODgxy. For thougld lie ^waa Nex^ ^'tSt \ia cxsrai^ ^^ 
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Ibllow the delioate intricacies of DorWs jealous distrust. II 
was certainly rather hard upon him ; but the very sight 6t 
Abby's shining youthfulness, and the confident brusque- 
ness of her manners, changed Dorla instantly into coldnesi 
and suspicion. It was impossible for him to do right, for 
Abby's presence in itself put him in the wrong. And Dorla, 
keenly alive to her own errors, knew very well that it was 
so, but felt sure she could not help it. " Now, I shall have 
no more peace," she sighed. " How I wish the girl would 
go away and leave me at least Quebec ! I do not care whom 
she takes with her, I only do not want to see her and be 
put out of temper." 

The ten minutes were soon up, and Abby rose to go, and 
Felix rose to go with her. Dorla saw them walk down the 
street together, Abby laughing in restored good humor, 
and she hated herself for the feelings that the sight engen- 
dered. After dinner, and after Missy's prayers were said 
(no inconsiderable matter), and she was fast asleep, Mrs. 
Glover and Mrs. Bishop came to interrupt Dorla's quiet 
twilight hour by the open window. 

** I thought you might be lonely," said the first lady, who 
never permitted herself to be alone, ^^ and I thought we had 
better run over to sit awhile with you. The young people 
are gone to walk on the terrace ; and we will have a quiet 
time by ourselves." 

The mother of a handsome young girl is willing to have a 
great many quiet times, and to be put very far back on a 
very high shelf; not unfrequently, she classes all women 
out of girlhood with herself, and that is not always pleasant. 
That Dorla was offended was certain, but Mrs. Glover, in 
the magnitude of her complacency, did not find it out. 
After Mrs. Bishop was comforted by an easy-chair and a 
footstool and the closing of a window, Mrs. Glover said, 
** Now, I'm sure you want to hear all about our journey *' 

*^ Tes," said Dorla sweet) 7> '^ ^^ thai I bFYen't heard fcom 
Mr YantLn md Ahbj " 
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^^Oh, a& to what you heard from them,'' cried Miit 
Glover, *' I Bhould not consider it very worthy of beliefl Th«j 
were in such a state, laughing at everything like a pair o* 
children, and so engaged in their jokes and nonsense, that 1 
do not believe they could teU a thing about the Sagurna^ 
without looking at the guide-books. Tou know what young 
people are.** 

*^ It must have made it very dull for you,^ said Dorla 
liolitely. 

^^ O, you know we must get used to that,'' returned Mrs. 
Glover laughing. ^'It is the fate of mothers to be put 
quite aside. Tou will find that out when Missy comes 
upon the carpef 

** It will be happily some years yet," said Dorla. 

*' The years go by quick enough," answered Mrs, Glover, 
and she sighed a little. ^^ It seems but yesterday since Abby 
was to be tucked up in her little crib at night, and there 
was an end of bother about her till to-morrow morning." 

Mrs. Bishop laughed. ^^ That's over, sure enough," she 
said, " and you may consider the bother has but begun. Ab- 
by's irrepressible. I don't believe you will have much peace 
till she has settled down into a married woman." 

Mrs. Glover and Mrs. Bishop were old friends, and it was 
quite allowable to discuss the daughter in this way, provided 
fdways the faults mentioned were of an engaging nature. 

" Abby is a good girl," said the mother, " but she is so full 
of spirits, it is really a hard matter to control her." 

" What can you expect ? " returned Mrs. Bishop. " You 
and Charles have always let her have her own way, and she 
Ib cleverer than you both, you know." 

** Upon my word," said Mrs. Glover laughing. 

'^ And she is so handsome, ^e will always find plenty of 
people to humor her, if you don't ; so you had better make 
up your mind to letting her be captain. Nothing will be 
fftined by disciplining her now ; you ought to have done tliAl 
years ago." 
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^ Mn. Bothermel| she is reading you a lesson over mf 
riumlder.'' 

<* Yes ? I did not take it so." 

^^ O, no ; I give my lessons to Dorla at first hand* Sbm 
is spoiling Missy. She knows my opinion ahout that. But 
Missy ii very differeiic from Abby." 

" In age," said Dorla coldly. 

*' Yes, of course in age, but in character, in — in circum- 
stances. Now Abby, with such remarkably good looks, 
ought to have been trained with more than usual strictness. 
But dear me ! What's the use of talking ? I never knew a 
mother yet that had a particle of sense. Dorla, my dear, 
those tuberoses are giving me a headache. Will you put 
them in the hall till I go away ? " 

When Dorla came back from expatriating the tuberoses, 
she found them still on the same subject. Mrs. Glover 
could not possibly talk of anything else. 

^^ She certainly seems to have paade a good beginning," 
Mrs. Bishop said laughing. ^' Most girls would have opened 
the campaign with a college boy or two. But she has flown 
at the higher game at once. She couldn't have done better. 
Felix Varian is worth an effort." 

^' O, Abby doesn't think of that. She is only taken with 
his good looks. She is too thoughtless, I'm sorry to say. If 
he had been a music teacher, it would have been the same." 

** Then it's lucky he isn't a music teacher." 

^* Absurd, all this. You're talking as if it were a serious 
matter." (Mrs. Glover longed to be assured that it was a 
serious matter.) 

^' Well, as to that, of course no one can say as yet. But 
I must confess I think ho seems to be unusually absorbed." 

<< Men of the world like Mr. Yarian are apt to be taken 
with very young, fresh girls," said the mother modestly 
'^ It isn't anything about Abby that is different from others, 
but she is so fresh and full of life. She really makes yon 
forget that you've ever been bored or worried.'^ 
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"Well, we*ll see, we'll see," s.»id Mrs. Bishop. **Tliej 
might both do wjrse. Abby's a good girl at heart, and alie'f 
handsome enough to satisfy an} body. And Felix has got 
more money than he knows what to do with, and an old 
name, and a handsome face. And I suppose he is no better 
and no worse than most men of his age. Altogether, I should 
let things take their course if I were you." 

" O, as to that," cried Mrs. Glover, with an honest little 
laugh, " I am very willing to let things take their course. 
I am not such a hypocrite as to say that I should not be 
pleased." 

Then she began to be ashamed of herself, and a little 
frightened, perhaps, by Dorla's silence. So she hastened to 
exclaim, ^' But bah ! What nonsense ! When he, they I 
mean — may never have thought of such a thing. Mothers 
will be mothers. If a man looks at your girl, you begin to 
wonder whether he is to be your son-in-law. I began my 
speculations before Abby wore long dresses. I have no 
doubt, Mrs. Rothermel, you have had your apprehensions 
about Missy for a year or two." 

** No," said Dorla calmly, " I do not remember any." 

** O, don't take it seriously," exclaimed Mrs. Glover quite 
une&sy. " Really you know, we have only been joking about 
the whole matter. I hope — that is — I believe you haven't 
any dislike for Mr. Yarian ? I notice you do not talk very 
much with him. And I think he told me that he used to 
know you. It was rather awkward, forcing him upon the 
party so. But Abby is so impulsive. It was all done be- 
fore I thought much about it, one way or the other." 

" I am sure," returned Dorla, frightened in her turn, ** if 
san't be anything but a pleasure to have Mr. Yarian. He 
is so good a 'traveller and so entertaining. It is a good many 
fears since I have seen him, but I never should feel as if hf 
wore a stranger, I knew his mother and his sister so welL" 
It was Mrs. Bishop's turn to be uneasy now. Somehow 
ibe did not like the feeling sYi© dft\«c\/&^ \\i\yw\iJJ%^^vi^ 
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Bhe began to tremble for her beloved Henry. She felt it in 
ber heart to hate Felix, who had come in to spoil the little 
family arrangement, upon which she had spent so much ez« 
ertion. So she said, like a wily old diplomat : 

** Why, no ; nobody can have any objection to Felix Va* 
rian. I never heard anything against him in my life, except, 
it may be, some angry speeches from girls he had flirted with ; 
one can't blame him for that. I truly hope he has got tired 
of flii'ting, and may make up his mind to be veiy much in 
love with Abb}'." 

" That would certainly make him a very much pleasanter 
travelling companion," said Dorla, with a careless laugh. 
She was quite on the defence now, and began to take an 
active part in what was said. She was quite vivacious for 
the remaindei of the evening. About ten o'clock the faith- 
ful Henry came to take the two ladies home. She was quite 
.unkind to him, and the poor fellow went away with a woun- 
ded spirit. 

" Where did you leave my daughter, pray ? " Dorla heard 
Mrs. Glover say as soon as they got out into the hall. 

She did not hear the answer. She went back into the 
room, and shut and bolted the door, and opened wide the 
windows to the summer night. As little of her kind, and as 
much of air and stars and sky as she could get. She sat 
silent and absorbed, gazing out into the star-specked dark- 
ness, for an liour. Then Missy moaned and moved in an 
adjoining room, and the revery was at an end. 

Since Mrs. Glover had observed that she avoided Mr. 
Varian, and since Mrs. Bishop had so unnecessarily given ii 
as a part of her experience that no one ever did avoid him, 
except those with whom ho had once flirted, there was no 
,K>urse for her but to make it very apparent that she did not 
Avoid him. At an early hour next morning, the humble and 
harassed Henry came to know if she would take a walk, 
rhey were all going to take a walk, even Mrs* B.\s!l;iQ{<^> 
With alacrity, Dorla said that ah© wo\jld jga^^ww^^^^^*^ 
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been secretlj hurrjing Missy's breakfast iu the hc^ thai 
she could get away before any '* party ^ plans were forced 
upon her. At the comer they were met by the two ola 
ladies ; in the distance were Abby and Felix lounging at a 
khop door. 

<< This way,'' signalled Abby, and led the way. It wai 
quite natural that she should choose the walk, and that they 
all should follow. Nobody objected but Dorla. She had to 
be silent, but every step after the gay, flaunting figure in 
advance, was a bitter penance to her. Mrs. Glover and Mrs. 
Bishop fell gossiping and mumbling to the rear. Henry, 
with Missy by the hand, followed Dorla, at her side when the 
exigencies of the march permitted, and the width of the side- 
walk, but always very near. It was a cold, bright day, the 
wind keen, the sky cloudless and very brilliantly blue. 

*' I'm cold," said Missy shivering, and Henry stooped and 
tied his handkerchief around her throat, and Dorla looked 
anxiously to the buttons of her stout little walking jacket. 

^^ Let us have a race, and that will warm you," said the 
unselfish guardian. So quite unconscious of the fact that 
he did not appear to advantage on a jog trot, he started off 
at this pace to match Missy's feeble run. Dorla felt herself 
crimsoning with vexation, when Felix and Abby turned and 
watched them. Finally the race ended by a return to 
'* mamma," who was the stake or goal. It had had the ef- 
fect of putting a little tinge of color on Missy's cheeks, but 
her retrou8s6 nose was still blue with the cold. 

^^ That will do," said Dorla imgraciously, stung by seeing 
that Lor darling was not beautiful, and that the man aha 
wanted to like was making himself absurd. 

^' I thought it would do her good," said Henry apologeti- 
cally. 

^' T have no doubt it has," returned Dorla, moving for- 
srard, *' but I do not want her to be tired« and we may 
haye to walk a long way ; Miss Glover has not told ua.'* 
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They were not wiUiin speech of the two leaders jet, who 
were nearl j a square in front of Uiem. 

<< It is thoughtless of Miss Abbj," said Henty, seeking 
for some excuse for his sovereign's ungraciousness. ** I will 
go and ask where they are going, and why they walk so fast.^ 

^' If you please not,'' exclaimed Dorla almost witli im] pa- 
tience. Then Henry sighed, and walked after her humbly, 
and thought her more beautiful than ever. A great Cana- 
dian with red whiskers who passed them evidently thought, 
so too, for he turned and looked after them with great sim- 
plicity. She had never given up wearing black; greys^ 
lavenders, and pearl were the amelioration. This day 
she was all in black, black silk, velvet, embroidered cash- 
mere and lace, all in graceful sweep about her^ and her ha% 
with its velvet band and long black feather, gave her quite 
a regal air. Presently Abby and Felix paused and waited 
for them to come up. 

'^ How slowly you walk,'' cried Abby, as they joined them* 
** Is it to be queenly, or do you like it? " 

^^ It is not to tire Missy, I believe," said Dorla calmly, 
looking at her. Dorla was taller than Abby, and that an- 
noyed Abby, who was used to being the tallest among her 
companions. 

'^ I should think you would freeze, creeping so," she said. 

*^ It if chilly," returned Dorla simply. All this time 
Felix had not spoken, but had been looking at her. Now 
he moved to her side. 

^' What are we going to see ? " she said, not waitir ^ for 
him to speak. ** I hope we are not wasting our tir^." 

*' O no, this is to see a sight," he answered. ^^ I supposed 
that you all knew you were doing your duty by history." 

^* This does not look like history," said Abby, going to- 
wards the door of a little old wooden house, with a window 
m each side of the door, and in the steep roof two dormer 
windows, that opened like casements. It was built between 
% house of stone and one of brick, both looking very liigh. 
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becauMO it was bo low; but neither of them modem, (m 
nothing is in Quebec.) In one of the windows of the littb 
old house, was a small display of cakes and apples ;- acroM 
the other a curtain was drawn, as if private life and public 
were divided' by the door. 

*' But may I ask,'' said Mrs. Bothermel, while Abby 
knocked, ^^ what makes this old house of more interest than 
•11 the others?" 

** O, dorCt you know ? " cried Abby ; ** why, it's the house 
where Montgomery's body was laid out." 

Then Dorla's face took a strange, wistful look, as she 
gazed at it, without speaking, wlule Henry and Abby in 
^ turn thumped upon the door. 

Missy pulled her mother's dress, " What is it? " 

^' What is what? " said hor mother, absently, still looking 
at the house as if she saw the forlorn procession of that De- 
cember night fiHng through the narrow doorway, with its 
stark and silent hero borne feet foremost by worn and 
gloomy men from the " lost battle." 

<' What does she mean — what is it to be laid out ? " fret- 
ted Missy, in awe of a mystery, and in anger at a want of 
attention. 

Abby, who had stopped shaking the door, heard her shriU 
whisper, which was not meant to be heard but by her mother, 
and exclaimed with a little laugh, ''To be laid out is to 
be a cold corpus, and to have no voice in the arrangement of 
your last grand toilet." 

Dorla shuddered. The laying out of dead bodies sug- 
gested more to her than it did to the speaker, possibly. 
Missy whimpered and began to twitch at her mother's hand 
in a way that foreshadowed a scene. She was nervously 
afraid of everything connected with death, and wilfully op- 
posed to having her questions made light of. So her mother, 
with, patient care, began in a low voice to explain to her 
about the attack and its failure, and the death of Omenii 
Montgomery. 
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** But what did thej bring him here for? '' persisted thfl 
fehild, morbidly bent on hearing details. 

^'To — to wash his wounds, and change his clothes, and 
make his poor body ready for the grave, Missy,'' said her 
mother in a low voice. 

^^ What good would that do ? '' said Missy, beginning t^ 
cry, and kick. Hot sensitiveness had this unpleasant man- 
ner of expressing itself. This new and terrible subject had 
overwhelmed her, and she was in a rage of nervous shame at 
being seen and laughed at. Henry, who hurried to her, was 
driven off with the announcement that she hated him. She 
even included her mother in this condemnation. Dorla 
sighed and attempted no pacification. It is needless to say 
she wished that they had stayed at home. The storm would 
perhaps soon spend itself; but her comfort was at an end. 
(Though, to be sure, she hadn't been too comfortable be- 
fore.) It was impossible to attempt to explain or excuse the 
child to such an audience. She even saw, or thought she 
saw, a merry, meaning look of derision pass between Abby 
nnd Felix ; whoso attention however was happily diverted by 
the opening of the door by a small Irish boy. She kept 
Missy quietly by the hand till they reached the threshold ; 
farther than that, Missy refused to go. Abby was in the 
advance. From the room where the cui'tain hung, came an 
old Irish woman in a cap. She proceeded to cross the room, 
and install herself behind a little counter; probably with 
the intention of being official. The intruders took but little 
notice of her, but gazed about the little, low, dark room, 
which they almost filled. 

^' And this,'' said Abby, glcmcing about her with a mo- 
mentary thoughtfulness, '^ is where poor Montgomery w'ai 
brought I " 

^^ No/' said the woman, with emphasis, ^' it isn't the room 
Kt all. It's another room entirely. And we've made np 
•nr minis," she went on, taking an attitude of great resolo 
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tion, ^' weVe made up our minds that the gentry muat p«j 
fcen oents^ if thej want to see the room.'' 

Abbj burst into a laugh, and walked towards the door. 

" Come," she said, " this is extortion." 

'^ If it's worth seeing at all, it's worth ten oents," said the 
iroman, angrily. 

'' I consider that we have seen it," returned Abbj, going 
out, followed by all but Dorla. '* There is no doubt in my 
mind that he was laid out in this very room. In flEbct, I 
don't belieye there is any other room in the house. €k>od- 
bye." 

And the young lady made her a very absurd salutation as 
she stepped into the street. Henry, engaged in the pacifica- 
tion of Missy, stood outside. Felix, on the thresholdi 
awaited Mrs. Kothermel, who walked up to the little coun- 
ter, and laying down some small Canadian coin, said, civilly, 

'^ I am sorry we intruded. I am much obliged to you." 

Then the tide set in the opposite direction. With profuse, 
Irish gratitude, she implored Dorla to stay and see the room. 
But Dorla had got enough of it ; between Missy, Abby and 
the Irish woman, she felt as if her poor little bit of senti- 
ment had been quite crushed out; and she stepped upon the 
pavement with a sensation of relief. 

Abby was so diverted by the occurrence that she said a 
dozen tolerably good things, and laughed at them and made 
Felix laugh so much that the few passers-by turned to look 
at them in amassement. This time Dorla took the lead, for 
■he had quite made up her mind that she was going home — 
Felix and Abby followed close behind. About half a square 
off, they met Mrs. Bishop and Mrs. Glover, who stopped 
them to hear particulars, and insisted upon going on. 

<< Why, yes, you can go in and see all Mrs. Xtothermel'i 

uoney's worth," said Abby. ^' I shouldn't wonder if i1 en* 

titled you to spend the morning there, she was so laviah. 

Bball we come back for you about four o'clock ? " 

'* Konsenae, Abby," said \ier moOa«t, ^^ ^wi lasaX. ^^twi 
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back with as now ; it will serve 70a right for leaving mi bo 
far behind.'' 

** Indeed I shall do no such thing. At this rate we shan't 
lee anything to-daj ; the morning is half gone already. We 
are going to the XJrsulines now ; and you can come alter us, 
or you can give up going to see the trumpery old plaoe.^ 

" We don't know the way to the XJrsulines, and it will 
not take you five minutes to walk back." 

** Five minutes I You will be twenty minutes mooning 
about the old shanty, asking questions ; and we haven't got 
the time. Come, Mr. Yarian." 

Missy looked from one to the other in amazement, as 
Abby, putting her hand in Mr. Yarian's arm^ moved away 
with resolution. 

** You're a self-willed girl," said her mother, forgetting 
diplomacy in anger as she turned to follow. 

*^ I will go back with you. I don't care for th^ XJrsulines 
to-day," said Dorla. 

" No," returned Mrs. Glover, hardly grateful. ** Xt is best 
not to break up the party." 

*^ Henry, dear, you must give me your arm," sighed Mra 
Bishop, very tired and not much pleased with the little &mily 
scene. 

At the crmer, Dorla said, in dread of having the Chapel 
of the XJrsulines desecrated by such associations, ** I think 1 
inll leave you now, and take Missy home." 
J Thereupon Missy cried and insisted upon not being taken 
home. And the general clamor was too much for Dorla, 
who yielded and went on. Abby was by this time out oi 
sight, around the comer of Parloir Street, down which they 
followed her. Before they had reached the entrance to the 
Convent, FeUx met them, saying the Chapel door was 
opened by some visitors coming out, and they could enter at 
»nce. 

^' What is it particularly about the XJrsulines' Ch&^l^" 
Mked BCm Giover, who, in a sort of mo^csc-mAsm w^^^x^Y^ 
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fttion, joindd herself to Felix. She had got over hei rage at 
Abby, and thought her a clever creature for getting her own 
way and making a conquest of Felix. Fejix for his part waa 
not actively attentive to Mrs. Qlover ; perhaps that grati- 
fied her, 08 being son-in-law-ish. She took his arm coming 
down the narrow street. 

^' The ridiculous old place,'' she said, as he had to walk in 
the middle of the street, or near it, to give her the benefit of 
the sidewalk. 

'^ Weill what have we got to go to this chapel about ? '' she 
reiterated. 

'* Why, to see Miss Abby, who is waiting for us there.** 

^' 0| absurd, I don't mean that. But what is there to aee^ 
or hear about ? " 

^' Well, there is to see, several passable pictures, and 
much curious old gilding and decoration." 

^^O, but I thought there was something remarkable — 
something historic, and all that." 

(( Wp^I, if you put any historic value on poor defeated 
Mo^itcalm's bones." 

** O," cried Mrs. Glover all afire, ** why, of course. I 
wouldn't have missed it for the world." 

Then Missy, who always heard what was unprofitable for 
her to hear, was thrown into great agitation by the prospect 
of more mortuary details. Her little fJEtce was puckered into 
anxious distortion. As they entered the chapel door, a 
shiver ran through the hand her mother held. She had in- 
tense feeling for chapels and churches, and always came out 
of them so overstrained as to be detestable. 

<< Missy, you are tired ; we had better go back." But Miss) 
pushed her way into the door, and dragged at her mother's 
hand. 

In the chapel they were met by Abby, accompanied by two 
young pupils of the pension. They had just bid adieu to 
lome friends who had gone out the door, and were very glad 
»f 'he presence of a few strangers to break the monotony ol 
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turn long vacation days. One was a pretty, red-jheeked 
BnglJBh Canadian, the other a veiy plain yoang French girl 
Each had about two yards of b^k lace like a veil or scarf 
»ver her head. One was a Protestant, the other a Catholic. 
Neither showed much reverence or devotional feeling, but 
both were well-behaved and modest. Abby fraternized with 
the English girl at once, and with eager curiosity drew her 
about from one spot to another. Henry, with Mrs. Bishop 
leaning heavily on his arm, walked business-like down the 
aisle, as if they were going to hail an omnibus, or put a let- 
ter in the Post Oi&ce. Mrs. Glover, who had seized the 
young French girl, was making discoveries and inquines in 
a very native manner. She made many shrill exclamations 
of wonder, and went from one picture to another more rap- 
idly than was consistent with much appreciation. Felix from 
some reason kept aloof from the rest, remaining near the en- 
trance. Dorla sank into a seat, and holding Missy beside her 
pointed to the tablet in the wall, *^ Honneur k Montcalm I '^ 
and made her translate the sentence, hoping to divert her 
horror-struck attention from Abby. But this was in vain. 
History was little to Missy, and church was much. She was 
very simple and sincere in her own devotion, and Abby's 
conduct filled her with amazement. 

« What is Bhe going to do now ?" she said in a shriU whis- 
per, as Abby ran up the altar steps, followed by the Cana- 
dian at a little distance, who, with a mechanical and unmean- 
ing reverence as she passed in front of the altar, answered 
her questions in a common conversational tone. '^ Is she 
wicked ? '' said Missy, coming to the point at once. 

** I should not like you to do so. Missy." 

^' But is she wicked ? " reiterated Missy. 

That was an unpleasant habit of mind with Missy. She 
reached her point without circumlocution, and she insisted 
upon having it settled. Her mother was inclined to be 
rague from motives of charity and gocd-breeding, but thii 
always enraged her. 
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^ Is she wicked? '' she cried, twitching hei mother's haad| 
with her light eyes dilated, and her fieuie white. Missjr'i 
fisdth was a very real one, and it was saffering a sharp trial 
at the moment. 

'^ Let us go,'' said her mother, rising hastUj. 

" I won't," cried Missy, pulling away her hand. There- 
upon Dorla secured the other hand, and half dragged her to 
the door. 

'* You are all of you wicked together," cried Missy, burst* 
ing into passionate tears, as her mother led her out into the 
street. 

'^ I don't know any one more wicked than you, speak- 
ing to your mother in that way, and acting so in a 
church." 

That sent her off into a rage of crying ; it was a real stab 
to her unhappy little conscience, and Dorla was sorry she 
had said it when too late, Felix followed them. 

'' Can I go home with you ? " he said. His presence 
seemed to add fuel to the flame. She showed herself a little 
vixen, pushing her mother away from her, stamping with her 
feet, and screaming with rage. Dorla tried to ignore it, 
leaving her standing in the middle of the street, and walking 
on quietly with Felix. Missy would have stayed thora till 
Christmas. As they reached the comer of the street she said, 
turning back : 

" I will leave you. Come to me at once." 

** Not till he g >es away," cried Missy, frantically. Then 
jOorla, with wretchedness in her face, said to him in a low 
voice, not looking at him for very shame : 

" Please go away. I can manage her best alone." 

Felix bit his lips, lifted his hat coldly and walked away, 
not going back to the chapel, nor giving a second glance 
towards the miserable child in her fury. '^ Friend Stanfield'i 
[oy will not bo unalloyed," he said to himself derisively, aa 
he joined a newly arrived friend on the steps of the St. Lotus. 
km to Dorla, who can say how bitter that whole morning 
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had been. These contests with Missy were wearing enoii|^ 
when she was alone with her ; now she had the sharp morti- 
fication of knowing that mother and child were both criti- 
cised and condemned. And not without justice. Dorla felt 
herself a failure. Surely Missy could not have been what 
she waSy if there had not been some fault in hei training. 
^ Not one fauU, but a thousand/' cried poor Dorla in her 
self-accusation. 

An hour later, Missy, forgiven, had sobbed herself to sleep, 
holding fast both her mother's hands. Her mother, with 
tear-stained face and eyes no prettier than eyes are apt to 
be after crying, sat motionless beside her for an hour, full of 
biting self-contempt. The unfortunate outburst had made 
the child almost ill. She awoke peevish and unstrung, and 
could not eat her dinner. That put the mother in a state of 
anxiety and restlessness. And so they managed to make 
themselves very miserable. 

Some beautiful days followed this ; on one of them, Missy 
in a caliche with Henry Stanfield, and Dorla, Mrs. Glover, 
Abby, and Felix in a barouche, went out at Palace Qate, 
with the Falls of Montmorenci as a destination. Mrs. 
Bishop was left at home. 

^' It was an anniversary or something," Abby said, and 
she didn't see why there need be anniversaries. Old women 
were tiresome enough without that. For her part, she meant 
to be jolly when she was an old woman. People lived twice 
as long if they were jolly. 

'^ That might be a reason for not being jolly," Felix said, 
who occasionally became a little cynical (whenever he had 
i quarrel with Abby, Mrs. Glover had told Dorla). 

*' At any rate, they make themselves less of a nuisance to 
their neighbors. Whatever happens to me, I shall not shut 
myself up in my room every few days, because it is au anni- 
versary, and cr^ over something in a locket." 

^ I am sure you will not," said Dorla, quietly. 

^ Nonsense, Abby," said Mrs. Gloror, uneasily. *^ Tov 
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will be as broken-hearted as anjbodj when yoar tunc 



oomes." 



'< 1 1 Broken-hearted ! '' and Abbj laughed a gay la agh ; 
there was no past for her, no anniversaries and no regrets. 
She ' felt her life in every limb ' ; even Dorla, who did not 
love her, looked for a moment with admiration on the fresh 
and unstained beauty of her fiEtce. She saw Felix looking at 
her too. No wonder ; she could almost excuse him. 

The day was bright and cool ; the sort of day that you 
drive in an open carriage with the top down. Dorla leaned 
back in her seat, with a parasol over her head, but more to 
keep off the eyes of Felix and Abby opposite, than the sun. 
It was four o'clock. 

'* This is neither entertaining, nor instructive," said Abby, 
who was perfectly happy, but ready to deny it. " We ought 
to know the objects of interest that we pass. Here is a great 
edifice on our right. Hasn't anybody a guide book, or 
doesn't anybody romember ? " 

" I don't," said Felix, " though I came here once before.'* 

'^ Was it on the occasion of an anniversary ? " said Abby. 
'^ For the recollection of it seems to make you very glum.'' 

'^ No, I hadn't begun the anniversary business then." 

'* Mrs. Bothermel, do tell me, did you know Mr. Yarian 
then ? I've the greatest curiosity to know what there was 
about that journey to Canada. He was here, but he doesn't 
remember anything about it, and he never seems to want to 
talk about it." 

" Abby I that's impertinent." 

^^ Hush, mamma ! tell me, Mrs. Bothermel." 
I dou't know anything to tell you," said Dorla, fiedntly. 
Perhaps I didn't ask questions enough, nor buy guide 
books enough," said Felix, steadily. '< Don't let us fall into 
the same error again. Let us ask Jehu what the building 






is." 



The driver was an Irish boy of fourteen, who wore a 
black and white check coat apd a low cap, and who talked 
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wilhoat taniing his head. Nobody could understand a word 
he said. 

^' The stupidity of getting such a creature ! " cried Abbj, 
who seemed to think, as ho spoke Irish, he could not under- 
stand English. " Tbut was one of Mr. Stanfield's blundera.** 

" You didn't like the Frenchman he got yesterday,** re- 
turned Dorla, with an instmct of defence. 

" No ; because he spoke such beastly French, and so &8t 
no one could understand him. I suppose there are coachmen 
in Quebec who can make themselves understood in some 
modem language." 

** Miss Abby," said Felix, who did not see the necessity 
of defending the absent in all cases. ** JTwill engage your 
coachman to-morrow, and we will go with him in a caleche 
you and I, and study every inch of the ground that we pass 



over." 



Abby's face glowed with pleasure, but she tried not to 
betray it. 

^* That will be very nice," she said, *^ but it won't console 
me for not knowing what that great grim building is." 

*^ Let us try him again. Stop a moment, Patrick. What 
did you say that building was ? " 

^* It's a 'sylum," said Patrick, slacking up; (he drove very 
fiust and his horses were white with foam.) 

** What kind of an asylum ? " 

Patrick hunted for the word a moment, then gave it up. 
^For the people that's bad in their heads," he said, and 
then turned back to the horses and drove on more slowly. 

Abby burst into a merry laugh. *^ The people that's bad 
in their heads ! " she echoed. '^ I think there must be ' a 
many ' of them to fill such a palatial residence. Look at 
that old woman cm iroisQme waving her handkerchief to us. 
And see those two workmen on ladders, busy at the grat- 
ings. What fjn to go in, if we had only time enough I" 

Dorla's &ce grew pained, and she turned from the sight 
Tkere bad been a few hours in her life when mental paiB 
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wad |.hy8ical prostration had come upon her together ; 
the had had a dim and faint perception of the torturei €f a 
brain merging to its final wreck. The thought of 

^* Thoee cells where fettered spirits moan and pfaie, 
Where madness shakes its chain." 

took from her for the moment all joy in health and freedomi 
and made the brilliant sunshine misery. For Abby, healthy 
child, it was only another form of entertainment, a novelty 
that struck no exposed and sensitive remembrance. 

If anything could wash out the recollection of such a 
drear abode, it would be the charming little French village 
into which they drove. The quaint houses stand with their 
faces turned away from the street, and trimness, and small 
thrift and humble content abide beside every threshold. 
Surely Beauport Asylum is not recruited from Beauport 
village. 

'' The prettiness of it ! '' cried Dorla, leaning forward. 
'^ There isn't a house that 1 wouldn't be glad to live in I ** 

** I confess that I should have a choice," said Felix. 
^^ There, for instance, that shop with the paper shades sima- 
lating lace doesn't look inviting.'' 

** But I didn't say anything about a shop." 

*' It is all the same thing in Beauport" 

'^ And oh 1 the delight of that old two- wheeled cart I " 

** Which is entirely new." 

'^ And the women sitting at the windows with their knit- 
ting. How quiet and aftemoonishi Nobody looks tired, 
and everybody is clean. See, see that bit of coloring ! Tell 
Patrick to drive slow." 

Patrick consented to drive slow, past a house which might 
have been built in Normandy. The casements were all wide 
0|>en, and the passers-by could see into the barely furnished 
but cheerful room, where a tidy young woman in petticoat 
»nd short-gown moved about the great stove set in the walL 
A t thw ttJiaded dooi'step sat an old woman in a white OKp 
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and at her feet played a child in a red di^ss, with round 
brown head and black eyes. A cat slept on the stone The 
old woman's knitting needles moved monotonously. 

*^ I think they are happy,'' said Dorla, drawing a long 
boreath. 

** Very likely," said Abby, who didn't see much in it. 
** But you wouldn't be, if Missy were sitting on the grass, 
like that scrap." 

'' It would not hurt her, if she had always lived in Beau- 
port," returned Dorla, coloring a little. Then they came to 
a larger old stone house, standing back from the road, on a 
sort of elevation. It had an affiche in the window, ** Mcnaon 
a UmeVy^ but it had evidently been there through storm and 
shine, a good deal of each. 

** There is your opportunity," said Felix. 

'* MayrCt we go in and see it ? " said Dorla, as if she ex- 
pected to be refused." 

^' I am sure we may," said Felix, as if she were not to be 
refused anything, and stopped the little Irishman. 

" Nonsense," said Abby, who wasn't pleased. ** What is 
there to be seen ? It is just like all the other old steep- 
roofed things." 

And when Felix opened the carriage-door, she refused to 
follow Dorla out. Mrs. Glover, who felt a little indolent, 
and showed no interest in unconventional houses, declined to 
follow. So Felix and Dorla made their way alone through 
the unused gate, and across the high grass to the house. 
There were some briars in the grass, and Dorla had to 
struggle through them, once or twice with the help of Felix'i 
hand. 

''Beauport folk evidently do not add to their private 
Ihrift the virtue of keeping their neighbor's unoccupied 
grounds in order." 

^ Who would ? " said Dorla. « But the bliss of these 
deep windows. I think I should be happy if I lived in t 
bouse with window-seats, and walls four feet thick." 
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** Let us go aud see the view from the rear,^ he said. 

And they made their way to the back of the house^ whert 
die tangle of vines and briars was greater. Dorla sat down 
on the wide stone door- step ; there was an overgrown and 
wild garden, and then a sketch of fields, and beyond the 
blue St. Lawrence. The sky was so clear and deep in color| 
the air so pure and transparent, and the sunshine so still and 
golden, that neither felt willing to leave the silent spot. 
They started some birds from among the vines, who twittered 
and then flew out of sight. 

'* What bliss to live here 1 '* said Dorla, gazing wistfully 
at the calm fields and the river. 

<< Do you think you should be happy ? '^ asked her 
companion. 

'* I don't know whether I should be happy anywhere,'' 
she said, trying to keep back a sudden rush of tears ; she 
had been fighting for so many days with the sense of failure, 
it was hard to answer this question. " French peasants and 
a two-wheeled cart would do a good deal though," she west 
on desperately, with an attempted laugh. 

Felix would not follow her. " I could flEincy a life here 
that would be bliss,'' he said. 

''It is so easy to fancy, and so hard to realize,'' she an- 
swered, getting up quickly. " I don't believe in bliss." 

'' No, only in monotony and mediocrity, and a life . of 
duty." 

" Yes, I suppose so," she said, stepping down into the 
grass with a sudden confusing recollection of Abby and the 
present. They were standing in the shadow of the house ; 
due beyond it on the grass, lay long, slanting shadows of 
till ti*ees. 

She moved toward the sunshine that lay beyond the old 
grey-stone comer of the house. 

** Mrs. Bothermel," said Felix, in a tone that arrested her, 
■nd he did not move. She involuntarily stood still, half- 
turned towards him. '^ Mrs. Rothermel, I want to ask you 
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■omethiiig. Are you going to marry Henry Stanfield? 
For I think it would be such a pity for a woman to marry 
twice from a sense of duty." 

The suddenness of this and its audacity, had the effect ol 
stunning her for an instant. And there was something ia 
the tcne, derisive above and deep below, that shook her very 
heart What was it ? where did they stand ? It was all a 
dream ; and yet there was Felix not two feet from her, with 
a calm, indifferent face, and blue eyes that had only scrutiny 
in them. It was only the tone that stirred her. The words 
were too daring and unpardonable to awaken anything but 
anger. At that momenb Abby's high-pitched voice calling 
them from the gate, made them both start. 

**You have not answered me," he said, following her. 
" Are you going to marry him ? " 

'^ I may, perhaps," she said, steadily in a low tone, as he 
walked beside her. 

** Well," he said, in a voice that stung, " I have delivered 
my soul. I have told you thab I thought it was a pity. 
And now I suppose I had much better let the subject alone 
in future." 

<< Very much better," she said, hardly audible. And so 
they walked in silence to the carriage. Her hand shook so, 
she would not touch that of Felix as she got into the car- 
riage. Mrs. Glover and Abby were not blind. Here was a 
' pretty sight. Dorla with burning cheeks, looking as if she 
had been crying, and Felix white as ashes. For a few 
moments after they drove on, no one attempted to speak. 
It was an absurd quartette. Gradually, Mrs. Glover being 
unly angry and chagrined, began to find her voice. Then 
Felix, though it was like somebody talking in a play, and 
then Abby, with a keen rush of sarcastic levity. Only poor 
Dorla could not speak. Poor Dorla, it was as if some one 
had struck her in the face. If she had been obliged to 
ipeak, ahe surely would have broken down. It was cer- 
iaiidy rather poor spirited in a man to speak cruollj and in* 
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wuItiDgly t3 a woman like that, one whose aiger 
quenched at once in a flood of tears. Insult, to her, onlj 
called out the self-accusation that always abode with her. 

** It is my fault. I deserved it. He never would have 
spoken so to any other woman. He cannot respect me, and 
I cannot blame him." 

The rest of the drive was a sort of dream to her ; she saw 
nothing by the road-side, and only heard the voices of her 
companions with bewilderment. They all seemed to know 
their parts, to overact them even ; and she alone could not 
tell what or where she stood. She only longed to get away 
from them, to hold Missy by the hand, and to reassure her- 
self of the life to which she really belonged. She was no 
match for the child Abby, in her jealousy and suspicion 
strong and passionate as a woman. The contest was just 
beginning. It had taken Abby a long time to believe it 
^ssible, that one so unlikely as Dorla could be her livaL 
And her mother had never been convinced of it till now. 
After this there could not be a doubt. They were, in their 
way, as angry and revengeful as if she had been plotting 
against them. 

A good deal of this Felix saw, and acted like a demon. 
He tried to torment Dorla, with the same words that would 
soothe Abby. He was in such a rage with her, for presum- 
ing to like any one better than she liked him, that it 
gave him a sort of satisfaction to see that she was suffer- 
ing. He gloried in having spoken insultingly to her, though 
the impulse to do it had been so sudden, he could not 
explain it. His anger had been kindled by her defence of 
Henry Stanfleld, at the beginning of the drive, and had been 
luidenly revived by her trifling tone, when he had chosen tu 
be sentimentaL 

At last the drive came to an end; the reeking horses 
drew up before the little inn. Dorla sprang out of the car- 
riage without waiting for him^ and hurried to meet Heniy 
uid Miflsy, who ran across the street to her. Miaay grasped 
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hn hand) and she took the arm of Heniy, and vanished from 
Bi^t into the woods that border the enclosure round the 
Falls. That was a pleasing sight to Mrs. Glover, who made 
the most of it. To Abby, who watched the face of Felix, 
not half as pleasing. She was in no hurry to follow them, 
though Felix was, alas ! He was very absent-minded, and 
forgot to be devoted as he had been when Dorla was their 
vis-)l-vis. After many delays, they passed through the bat- 
talion of little beggars at the entrance, selecting one as 
guide, and going along, grimly enough for a party of pleas- 
ure. It is a bad sign when pleasure-seekers begin to look at 
watches. 

'^ We shall have a late dinner," said Felix, taking his out 
of his pocket. ^^ It is past five, and we have no chance of 
getting off on our return, for half an hour, at least.'' 
" Are you hungry ? " said Abby, spitefully. 
^' There is no law against looking at one's watch," said 
Mrs. Glover, trying to make peace. 

" O, let us hurry," cried Abby, tauntingly. '* It will not 
take many minutes to glance at the Falls. Anything rather 
than interfere with dinner." 

^' The horses have got to rest," said Felix nonchalantly. 
'^ Shall we go through this wood-path ? I believe there is 
rather a pretty ramble." 

Abby, divining that the object of going there was to 
meet the others who had disappeared so suddenly, wisely de- 
clined to do anything but go to the Falls by the route the 
Host direct. The grass was slippery and dry, and the path 
well worn. The little French guide was rather uni^ecessary. 
" If you are willing," said Felix, " I will pay you and let 
you go back. For I feel that we are trespassing on youi 
fcime unjustifiably." 

The boy laughed a little, though it is probable he did no4 
understand, and took his money, and made rapidly o^ on 
his bare feet. At one point, through the woods, they caugb; 
a baaniiiiil view of the Falls. 
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*^ There, we have seen it/' said Abbj. ** Non we can go 
back." 

'^ No/' said Felix, drearily, ^^ there is more we have to see. 
You go down steps or something opposite the Fall, if I f» 
member right." 

^' Is one i)ermitted to be tired and hungry ? " said Abbj. 
" For I am thcU.'^ 

*^ It is only a few yards further. Ah I here are our com- 
panions." 

'^ Why, no, I don't think they're eicactly our companions. 
They are each other's companions," said Abby, with malice. 

" They will be our companions, then, when we join them," 
said Felix, walking determinedly up to them. Abby and 
her mother could not do anything but follow. Mrs. Glover 
began to talk a good deal, no one cared much about what. 
Dorla had regained some composure, and could answer her 
riufficiently. While they were talking together in this way, 
standing on the bank of the ravine, no one thought of 
Missy for a few moments. 

" Where is Missy? " suddenly cried Henry, in the midst of 
one of Mrs. Glover's involved sentences. Dorla gave a start, 
and looked around. Every one was startled not to see her ; 
it was not just the place to lose sight of a child of six. The 
precipice beside the path was very abrupt, and so it had been 
for some distance, though no one had noticed it with inter- 
est. 

^^ She has gone back into the woods for some anemones ; I 
am sure she has gone there," cried Dorla, flying back in the 
direction of the woods. Henry shook his head aud hurried 
awny towards an opposite point. Abby, with a wrathful 
protest, went one way, her mother another. Felix followed 
Dorla. It smote his heart to see her terror, and tcr effort 
to concef J it. 

^' 1 do not see her," she said, her teeth chattering. ** Oall 
for her." Poor thing ! she could not call herself. They 
titirried up and down the paths, asked two or three personr 
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whom they met if she had been seen ; called, but no miaera 
ble little Missy. 

^' Do not be frightened/' said Felix. '^ There are a hun* 
dred places where she may be innocently at play. We shall 
find her, in a few minutes, some of us. Really, you are un- 
necessarily frightened." 

Dorla had been flying along the paths of the shaded little 
civilized forest, at a pace at which even he could not have 
long continued. Now she began to tremble and grow 
white. 

'* [f the others had found her wouldn't they call out ? '' she 
tried to say. 

" Yes," answered Felix, " but maybe we could not hear 
them. It is better to go back. I don't think we shall 
find she is in this wood." He enlisted the services of two 
obliging English gentlemen, to beat up the wood, and then 
came back to Dorla, who shook all over, but refused to 
rest. Then he told her to take his arm, which she humbly 
did, and walked on as well as she could, back to the spot 
where they had been when they missed the child. Mrs. 
Glover and Abby were standing there, and they shook their 
heads with anxious looks. 

'^ Those steps, those horrible steps," she said in a moment. 
" I know she has gone down them." The steps were very 
steep and dizzy things, which had made Dorla shddder when 
she looked at them ; rickety too, and uncertain with age. 
The first flight looks interminable seen from above ; then the 
little platform with a roof, and then another flight sheer 
down, among the rocks and debris at the bottom of the ra- 
vine — at least, so it had looked to Dorla, who was never 
strong of nerve. Inspired with this new certainty, she 
drew Felix to the edge of the bank, which commanded a 
iriew of the descent. 

At the moment that Felix was saying, ^^ Ko, you see she is 
not there," there was a flutter of a bit of white, far down al« 
jiOBt at the bottom, and there was Missy, toiling painfully 
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up, with her anns full of weeds and flowen. Doria gave a 
icream and sprang forward. 

The child, unconscious of their eyes, was climbing up tin 
steep ascent only careful of her leares and flowen, not even 
taking hold of the railing, and making little childish irregular 
Rteps ; but even with this, it seemed to those who looked, the 
frail fabric shook and rocked. One misstep : Ah I 

At the same moment that they had seen her, Henry from 
the top of the steps had seen her too. Dorla saw him dart 
forward, and go quickly down the stair ; and her heart stood 
stiU as she watched him. If Missy caught sight of him sud- 
denly, sh3 might be startled and lose her footing. At the 
platform they saw him pause, and call her sofbly. Dorla 
grasped Felix's arm to steady herself, and watched breath- 
lessly. 

^^ Ah ! " cried Felix aloud, with a tone of some relief as the 
child looked up and moved towards him without affright or 
unsteadiness. Henry must have told her to take the railing, 
for she dropped some of her flowers and grasped the balus- 
ter. But she looked such a mite ; she could hardly reach 
it ; and she climbed on child-fashion, bringing both feet on each 
step, and taking a fresh start each time. Henry came down 
quickly and steadily to meet her ; she toiled on with occas- 
ional pauses. At last, as they met and he lifted her in his 
arms, DorWs nerves gave way, and she began to cry. 

" Really," said Abby, sharply, " I shouldn't think there 
was anything to cry about now." The ofience was, Felix 
seemed so sorry for her. Mrs. Glover had more feeling, and 
went up to her and talked kindly. But kind talk came 
apon unheeding ears. She cried with her face hidden in 
her hands, and heard and answered no one, till Missy's shrill 
voice sounded in her ears. Henry came hurrying up the path, 
with the child in his arms, who leaned forward to her 
mother. Dorla stretched out her arms and caught her, and 
turned away from them all as if she hated them, and kisse^f 
her and cried stilL Missy, frightened and subdued by thir 
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▼iolenoe, was quite silent. If Hemy looked fin 
ftuj thanks, he did not get them. Indeed he seemed quite 
satisfied to be forgotten since he had seen her happy. 

" Well, may we go now ? " said Abby, with a contempta- 
ous gesture of the hand to the others, as if to say she had 
seen quite enough. 

^^ I think we are all ready,'' said Felix, coldly. And 
Mrs. Glover and Abby moved away with him. 

Henry stayed behind with Dorla and Missy. 

Ten minutes later, these three came across the road to the 
little inn. Dorla had a veil very tight acrbss her &oe, and 
had abjured crying. Missy, like a dutiful little daughter, 
was looking up at her and being very silent. The carriage 
and the caleche were standing before the door ; in the former 
sat the two ladies with ill-disguised impatience.' Felix stood 
with the carriage door open. 

'^ I think you must have forgotten we were going back to 
Quebec, to-night," said Abby, tartly. 

** I ? O, I am sorry you waited for ine. I am going back 
in the caliche," returned Dorla, walking towards that vehi- 
cle, as if it were amazing that they had not known where 
she had made up her mind to drive. She did not attempt 
any apology, nor in fact look again towards them. 

Felix stepped quickly into the carriage, and pulled the 
door to sharply, and they drove on. Looking back, however, 
from where he sat, he could see Henry putting her into the 
cal^he with tenderness and care, and could see him take 
his place beside her, with the mite Missy on his lap. 

*' I really think it would have been more civil to havt 
made some apology," said Mrs. Glover, much out of humor, 

^^ I suppose it is to reward the faithful Henry for his imX 
iff iiallantry," returned Abby. 

*' You shall have spnte 
For your himiaiiily. 
My seven fine cats, 

Said Dame Wiggfav off Lml** 
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** I do not see the prowess, though, in vralking down m 
flight of steps that every tourist walks dowr every time 1m 
comes to MontmorencL'' 

" No, you do not see it, because he is not your Henry.** 

** But it is quite impossible to say what it may result in," 
said Mrs. Glover. " With these deadly sentimental women, 
such things are often made the turning-point.'' 

Felix had not much reverence for Mrs. Glover's judgment 
ordinarily, but on this occasion he felt that she had spoken 
sooth. It was quite impossible to know what estimate 
Dorla was going to put upon the walk of Henr^r down the 
steps ; but it was not possible to doubt that it would be an 
exaggerated one. 

'' I do like common sense," said Mrs. Glover, leaning back 
in the carriage, as they rolled over the white road through 
Beauport village. Abby was eminent for common sense, 
or rather for the absence of sentiment, and Mrs. Glover 
hoped that that quality would strike Felix favorably after 
having been put through a scene. She knew men hated 
scenes ; and Dorla had made such a fool of herself. '' The 
future of that child Missy really weighs upon me," she 
went on, as no one responded to her praise of common 
sense. 

'^ I think her present is enough of a nuisance without 
troubling one's self about her future," said Abby. 

" Don't you think," said Mrs. Glover, addressing herself 
to Felix, ** that a child so situated is certain of an unhappy 
womanhood ? " 

f^I know so little about children, I am sure I cannot 
judge," Felix answered, non-commitaL 

^< But think," said Mrs. Glover, meditatively, ^^ of such 
a temperament remaining so ungovemed. Think of the 
mother's foolish fondness, of her foolish apprehensions, and 
her emotional tendency. I really doc't know what will 
liappen to the child, if she finds herself in a different post 
don some day. If her mother marries Henry Stanfield — ** 
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^ I am rare he wonldn't hurt a mosquito,'' cried Abbj. 

** But if there are ever other childreQi" persisted Mnk 
&loTer. 

** Then undoubtedly, Missy will be let alone a little more," 
■aid Felix in an irritated tone, and as if he had heard more 
than he wanted of the matter. 

Mrs. Glover found herself snubbed, and not being a prac- 
tised diplomat, subsided into silence and brooded over her 
wounds. She had yet to learn that the walks of diplomacy 
require complete self-abnegation. People must not brood 
over their wounds, if they want to gain their point in any 
matter. 

The summer twilight was gathering faintly; the green 
fields and the quaint Norman houses lay quiet by the road> 
side ; men sat in the doorways now, smoking after the labors 
of the day ; now and then, a little black-eyed child ran 
forward and held up a bouquet to the silent carriage, as 
it rolled by. No one noticed the little offerings. Abby 
waved the first away contemptuously, and after that showed 
her contempt by not looking towards the offerers. The pre- 
valence of ill-humor was apparent even to the little Irish 
driver, who looked around occasionally, in wonder where 
were the gibes, the jests that had made the outward voyage 
80 noisy. As they passed over the Bridge they came up 
with a party of acquaintances from the hotel. 

** What makes you all so quiet ? " cried one. 

** I hope you haven't quarrelled," said another. 

^^ Those people are insufferable in their familiarity," said 
Abby, drawing farther back into the carriage, though she 
had played whist with them for hours the night before. 

When at last they drew up before the door of the hotel, 
the said, '' thank Heaven," with irreverent ill- temper between 
her teeth, and sprung out spuming the offered hand of 
Felix. This was tne second time that afternoon that Felix 
had had that experience ; aud Mrs. Glover took his hand a« 
if rhe would not have done it if it could have been avoided 
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'^ I am beooming unpopnlari" thought Felix, with grim 
humor. 

<< Com6|'' cried the officious friends of the Bridge, meeting 
them at the door of the reception room. *^ We shan't have 
time to lovelifj for dinner, let us go in shabbily together.'' 

Abby was ready to cry ^^ I don't want any dinner, let me 
alone," when she bethought herself this was not the way 
people acted when they were jealous, unless they wanted 
every one to know about it. So, as there was a young mao 
in the ofiensiye party, she wisely concluded to make him of 
use, and they all went in to dinner together, Abby very 
much engrossed by the young man, and Mrs. Glover restored 
by the sentiment of admiration with which her daughter's 
conduct inspired her. 

By which means Felix was left at liberty ; and after din- 
ner, ** when all the ways were dim," he wandered with his 
cigar up and down Mt. Carmel Street, and had at last the 
doubtful recompense of seeing Henry come out from the 
house where Dorla lodged, with, as he femcied, a brisker step 
and a more uplifted head than was his wont. 

'^ Then it's all settled," he said, knocking the ashes off his 
cigar; and with a shrug of tbe shoulders, he resumed his 
walk. '^ It's all settled, but if there is such a thing as Fate, 
why did it bring me here to this dull town, to assist at the 
denouement ? If I had read it in an Eastern paper while I 
was off in California, it would not have impressed me much." 

That was not true, but it was his belief, or at least it was 
the belief he meant to hold. And he tried in tht# same 
breath to convince himself that he only felt sorry tLat she 
was throwing herself away, because of a lingering tender in- 
./erest that a man must always feel for a woman after he has 
loved her. It was a pity, as he had rudely told Aer, for a 
woman to marry twice from a sense of duty. Heiry seemed 
«uch a pitiful piece of mediocrity to him, in thifr wise only 
betf;er than his predecessor, that he was a gentleman. And 
the child was so miserable an object for which to sacrifioe no 
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rmre and beautiful a mother I The idea that she *rM fu]> 
Dishing a protector to Missy, and securing her future happi- 
ness and safety, was, he saw, leading Dorla into this second 
misery. The child's unreasonable fondness for him wa^ 
mftViTig the tangle more complete. '^ If he had only steppeo 
on her hand, alas ! '' 

But there was no use in wasting words or though bs about 
it ; he had better go away from Quebec at once, and forgel 
about this hazy, passing vision, this dream of a dream that 
he had had. To-morrow he would go. So he strolled 
again up Mt. Carmel Street, and felt that it was his last 
night in Quebec. He looked at Dorians windows, where the 
light burned dim ; and then he passed on up the street, and 
leaned over a low wall, where two poplars stand guard oyer 
a garden, and looked across a sea of roofs, where many lights 
twinkled through the dim soft air. ^' I am glad to have 
been here,'' he said to himself. '^ There is nothing to be 
Borry about.'' And so he flung the end of his cigar away, 
among the trees and roofs below him, and, with a sort of 
sigh, went slowly from the spot 




^ERY one knows it is- not so easy to get away 
from places as to go to them, (especially if you are 
not >ery determined about it.) Felix thought be 
Burely would go away from Quebec that next day, but many 
things combined to make him stay. In the first place, every- 
body had recovered his or her temper ; the weather was 6ne, 
in the second ; no one expected him ':o go, in the third ; and 
in the fourth, he didn't want to. It would surprise tkem 
all, to have him go away, and all would say there was a 
cause in his disappointment about Mrs. RothermeL He re- 
sumed his old place with Abby. Indeed she was a little 
lofter and more attractive since her passionate fit of jeai^ 
ousyi wl he was in proportion more gentle in his manner to 
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ered himBelf up professionalljy and went on to talk ol 
Miisj's state and prospects. ^^I don't mind telling jou," 
he said, "I don't altogether like her symptoms. It has 
been a bad season for children. I haven't had so much bad 
luck in years." 

At this moment Dorla, stony calm, came walking out of 
the bed-room, having left Marie by the unconscious little 
sufferer. She went towards the Doctor and said, " I want 
to know just how it is with the child. Ton need not 
deceive me ; is she very ill ? " 

The Doctor, misled by her calmness, said uneasily, 
*' Well, yes, I am afraid she is ; but we've only got to wait 
and watch her for a while." 

Then Dorla gave him a wild, appealing look. She had 
not expected to have her fears confirmed, for she had told 
herself it was only her foolish over-fear, and that if she 
8«ked the Doctor he would reassure her. " I will do all I 
can," he said, looking away, for man-like he hated to see 
a woman's agitation. 

^^ You are not going," said Dorla, trying to command her 
voice, for the Doctor was getting hold of his hat and stick. 

^' Only around to the hotel to see a patient ; I will be back 
in twenty minutes," returned the Doctor, who was most 
fervent to get away before there was a scene. He would 
have suffered less in taking a child's leg off than in witness- 
ing a woman's tears. For the child could have ether and 
the woman could not ; one could be treated professionally, 
and the other could not. He got out of the door very 
quickly, hoping the storm would expend itself while he was 
away. 

Dorla walked to the window and stood gazing oat; but 
she did not see the hot, narrow street, nor the wide-open 
casements of the houses over the way. Then she turned 
suddenly and said, ^^ What have I done that she should be 
taken from me?" There was no intermediate condition , 
ihe never hoped where she had any excuse for despairing 
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ULny was going to die; the heavy certainty had settled 
on her heart ^^ It is of no use to talk to me of trust/' she 
■•id, seeing Felix was about to speak. '^ It is of no use. 
I do trust that I shall be able to live through whatever 
oomes. But why should I trust that Missy will be spared 
CO me when better women have their children taken fi'oui 
them. God does right. But it is hard to suffer.*' 

" I don't see," said Felix, ** why you let yourself think 
about the chance of losing her. There are many chances 
that she may recover. You are only weakening yourself by 
letting in this imagination. She is always in danger ; 
everybody is. You might as well any day give yourself up 
to the fancy that she would die before night. Just make up 
your mind that she is to get well. It will not alter mattets 
for he'*, and it will save you pain.'* 

These words of wisdom fell rather coldly on poor Dorians 
ears, but they had their effect in somewhat suppressing if 
not quieting her emotion. 

Another moment there were voices heard in the hall. 
Mrs. Bishop and Henry, who had met the Doctor in the 
. street, and had heard from the servant at the door a terrible 
account of Missy, came hurrying towards the room. 

** O," said Dorla, ** if they only wouldn't come I " 

But before she had said it, they had come. 

" What is this, my dear," cried Mrs. Bishop, throwing 
her arms around her. ** Why have you not sent for me ? " 

*' Nobody could do me any good," she said almost sul- 
lenly, as she submitted to the embrace. 

" My dear ! But we could have been sorry for you, at 
least." 

" Yes," said Dorla, turning away. " I suppose so." 
Then catchiog sight of Henry, who had not spoken, but who 
stood with honest grief upon his flEu^e, she suddenly broke 
down ; and stretching out her hand to him, said brokenly, 
^ I belieye you would care if she did not get well. "NLy 
poor little liiissy 1 O, how can I live through this ? ** 
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Hoary caught her hand and led her to the sofik JTeib 
oould not hear what he said, but it was evidentlj man 
aooeptable to her than his wise words had been. 

'* Wisdom, to onre a broken heart, 
Host not be wisdom preaohed.*' 

Henry had sympathy where he had only pity. Mrs. Biidiop 
and he had not loved poor little Missy, and they both felt 
conscious of the shortcoming. But Dorla and Henry were 
not aware of their confusion. They could only think of 
one thing. In a few moments, Henry followed Dorla to 
the door of Missy's room ; and, horror to behold, followed 
her, after a moment's pause, into the room and oat of sight. 
Felix walked about and looked out of the window. He 
knew he ought to go away, but he was enraged to think of 
Henry left in charge. Mrs. Bishop took off her shawl and 
gloves and settled herself in an easy-chair as if she meant 
to be permanent. 

^' This is a sad business,'' she said to Felix, with a sigh. 
** There is no knowing how long we may have to stay, even 
if she should get better." 

'^ I trust there is no question about that," returned Felix, 
with the chilling superiority of a man of sense. Mrs. 
Bishop at once felt ashamed of herself, and b^an to wonder 
whether Missy were really very ill. 

" But the Doctor," she went on humbly. " The Doctor 
seemed to think it was pretty serious." 

Felix shrugged bis shoulders. 

At this moment Henry came out of the room, with a 
fiice of great anxiety. ^^ She is veiy ill, I am afraid," 
he said, going up to his aunt. 

*^ Dear, dear, Henry, this is a dreadful piece of work. 
[ wish we had gone home a week ago." 

^' It is time the Doctor came, I shoidd think," said 
Henry, looking at his watch. '^ Aimt Hester, if there ii 
anything you want from the hotel, Marie can go round and 
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pi itb I of ooirse ahall stay; and joa will liave to be 
here all the time," 

** Dear me. Tes, of coarse. But this apeets one ao. 
There are my pills to take at twelve. And I did noi bring 
a cap ; and my slippers — and the tonic — and my glasses — 
and that little breakfast-shawl| if I have to sit by a win- 
dow—" 

^' I should think Marie could get them all," said Henry, 
anxiously, '' if you told her just what it was you wanted." 

^^ Ah, my dear Henry, I would not send Marie to my 
trunk. I never felt confidence in that woman." 

'^ Perhaps Mrs. Eothermel can lend you the things." 

** Her slippers would not fit me." 

" No, of course they wouldn't." 

'^ And I am sufieiing torments already with this boot." 

At this moment Dorla came out, her eyes red with cry< 
ing. '^ Hasn't he come yet ? " she said. That meant the 
Doctor. 

^' No," said Henry, looking at his watch, which was still in 
his hand. 

" My dear," said Mrs. Bishop, ^ I am going to stay with 
}'ou of course, and I was just arranging with Henry. Now 
don't you think you could go to another room, and rest a 
little while, and let mie sit by Missy ; you look so very 
tired." 

'^ No ! oh, no ! " cried Dorla, as she started backward to 
the door. ^'I don't want to rest. And I am sure you 
needn't stay." 

^' Of course I shall," said Mrs. Bishop, with great firm- 
ness. ^' I shall not leave you while she is so sick. And I 
sm talking of sending Marie around to get some things." 

" Yes ? " said Dorla, wearily, retreating to the door. 

*^ I wish I could avoid it though. I suppose you havenH 
Bach a thing as a light worsted shawl ? " 

** 1 don't know," said Dorla, looking distressed. ^^ MariA 
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** And the slippers, of cowrae you haven't any that wonU 
do. I really am afraid I shall have to send Marie for the 
slippers, if for nothing else. These walking-boots are so un 
oomfortable. I suppose it is the warm weather." 

'^ Dear Mrs. Bishop, don't stay ; really I ^do not need 
anything. Henry will be here, and that is really all I 
need." 

At this moment the doctor entered, and Felix took occa- 
sion to withdraw, washing his hands of the whole business. 
It was the very last chapter of his interference and his hopes. 
If the child died, she would marry Henry from gratitude ; ii 
she lived, she would marry him from duty. A woman that 
had set her heart upon sacrificing herself, might as well be 
let alone ; there was not any hope of turning her. 

For the next two days there was a great doubt 
about poor Missy. Mrs. Bishop never got away for a 
moment, and Marie and Mrs. Glover had to be trusted to 
get the tonic, and the slippers, and many additional details of 
comfort. Henry was not seen at the hotel, and Abby with 
amiable merriment wondered if he carried up Mrs. Rothei- 
mel's meals to her and fed her with a spoon. But while a 
woman's child is lying in danger of death she is not apt to 
give much thought to meals and spoons as connected with 
herself, nor to the appearances of things in the eyes of the 
world. That Mrs. Bishop was there, in her heavy imbecility, 
for the purpose of making it proper that Henry should be 
in the chamber of anguijsh beside the unconscious sufiereri 
never entered Dorla's brain. There was no room for that. 
The doctor was there many times a day. The people in the 
house were very kind. The weather was unbearably hot. 
Mrs. Qlover came often, but rarely saw Dorla, and Abby, if 
she had not had the companionship of Felix and a party ol 
friends recently arrived, would have been much bored. 

^^ How is the little thing ? " she would say to her mother 
M she came in from a drive and drew off her glovc« sitting 
iown u> lunch. And Felix could not forgive her that aha 
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gomedmeg spoke to the waiter about the cold chicken before 
ahe heard her mother's answer. What a good appetite she 
had. How merry her laugh was. And how handsome she 
looked. Felix wondered whether she would ever bend over 
a little child in a fever and forget cold chicken and lockete 
and round hats and the opinion of the world. 

But afber two days of this suspense, Missy suddenly rallied, 
and without explanation began to get well. The doctor 
could not account for it; it was probably one of those 
unheralded attacks of fever to which many children are 
subject while they are ^^ amang the teeth," as the Scotch say. 
It was very possible that she had not been in as great danger 
as she appeared. Every one, a little out of temper, began 
to be peevish about the fright she had given them. Mrs. 
Bishop came back to the hotel, slippers and all, and felt that 
she had been wronged. Felix felt that Abby had been the 
wisest of them not to let anything interfere with the cold 
chicken. Mrs. Glover sneered at the doctor, and did not 
believe she should have been deceived a moment if she had 
been admitted to the child. Even Henry came back, looking 
worn out and indifferent, and went to his room and slept 
hours on the stretch. Only Missy's mother did not blame 
her for the unnecessary expenditure of emotion incurred by 
her illness and recovery. She felt indeed brui&ed and 
wounded, as if she had been cast up on the hard shore of 
every-day, afi^r a desperate storm that had been beyond her 
strength ; she could have the joy of reason not the joy of 
feeling, after such a struggle. 

Missy was troublesome as a convalescent. But then she 
was troublesome in all estates and conditions. Her exactions 
alone would have prevented those about her from feeling 
unalloyed happiness. in the sight of her recovery. Marie 
made no secret of her feelings and gave warning publicly. 
^ As soon as we reach home, Madame will please look out 
another maid for Missy." ^ This is such pleasant news to 
\»Krf two or three hundred miles from home, and with a sick 
1ft 
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child upon your hands. A servant of jonrse, andm then 
circumstances, feels that she has discharged her conscieiiee 
when she has said this, and seeks no more to please oi 
mollify. Though it was the best thing that had happened 
to Missj for a long time, to get rid of Marie, Dorla took it 
quite to heart. She had a great dread of strange &ces about 
her, and would have endurod the dull-eyed Marie to the end 
of lime rather than have made the change. 

A week after Missy's illness, Dorla was so dejected that 
she had to remind herself what she had escaped, in order to 
be thankful. On the day before, Missy had driven out ; she 
was unmistakably as well as she ever had been. This morn- 
ing, she was to be taken to sit for an hour or two in the 
Governor's Garden across the way, when a hasty summons 
came from Mrs. Bishop. Dorla, establishing her with MariOi 
in the Garden, went hurriedly around to the hoteL In her 
own room, she found Mrs. Bishop in much agitation; a 
despatch had just been received, which Henry was even now 
answering, communicating the news of the severe illness of 
Henry's mother, the sister of Mrs. Bishop. They were to 
start in the train at one o'clock. Dorla surely would go 
with them ? There was but one answer to that, but it took 
a long while to convince Mrs. Bishop that it must be. 
Missy could not take such a journey. Dorla was down on 
her knees packing Mrs. Bishop's trunk while she said teds. 
The poor old lady was quite unnerved. 

^^ I am sure there is no time to lose," said Dorla, folding 
up a wrapper. 

^' Henry said we must not waste time," she said. '^ Poor 
Henry I Dorla, I think you ought to go." 

^' I wish it were possible," she returned, ^.^ for your biJeo. 
But it cannot be. Dear Mrs. Bishop, which hat shall yoa 
put on ? " 

^' The black straw. I may need my crape one fresh. Ob, 
dear I But when ahaW you som^ \iOTEkft ^wMwelf ? and \Lym 
^/nll yon p|et home a\oue? " 
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^ O^ I ihall manage some waj. The otLers — are all goiogi 
[ Bttppose ? ^ 

^^ Yes, I believe so. It was all quite hurried — ^but I think 
the Glovers are very tired of Quebec. And I think Felix 
only wanted an excuse to get away. He and Abby are ont 
now, paying some bills and getting some things they had 
ordered, and Mrs. Glover is busy packing. Lunch at twelve, 
you know. And dear roe, it is now nearly half-past eleven ! '^ 

At quarter before twelve the trunk was packed, the 
shawls strapped, and while Mrs. Bishop sat down by the 
window and fanned herself and cried softly, Henry entered 
the room, looking pale and harassed. He showed surprise 
at seeing Dorla. 

^' I have been in Mt. Carmel Street and through the Gar- 
den, looking for you,'' he said. 

Then Mrs. Bishop upbraided him for this waste of time, 
and asked him if he had sent the telegram and paid the bill 
and engaged the omnibus and ordered the lunch. The worm 
turned at thisj and said that was his business, if she would 
only attend to her part. Thus grief affects the most amiable 
minds. Mrs. Bishop cried more at this, and said she felt a 
presentiment she should never live through this dreadful 
journey. She even spoke reproachfully of Missy's illness, 
which alone had kept them from going home a week ago. 
She was as unreasonable as a woman of any age can be. 

** We are wasting time. You are positive you cannot 
go ? " said Henry to Dorla. 

He had no hope that she could, but he gave her a very 
appealing look as he spoke. The worst of poor Henry waf, 
he was so genuine. He looked all he felt : a mother dying, 
a sweet^ieart to be left behind. His face expressed those 
Gkcts. 

There came a knock at the door. "Trunks ready?" 
Another, with the bill. Another, with a telegram. The 
next fifteen minutes were a turmoil. At twelve, Dorla took 
Mm JBiahop down to luncii, H.eiffy \)e\s4^«XxEyiiii& ^i^^n^xs^ ^ 
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Uie endless business of preparation. Soon the GloTera cami 
in, and then Felix, not in any hurry, and then Henry, whitf 
and in a hurry too. Poor fellow, he could not eat anything. 
Fell X said it was rather early for lunch, but ate some soup. 
Abhy, who was in high spirits, called for her favorite oold 
chicken. 

^^ You have concluded not to goj" said Felix to Dorla, 
who sat watching Mrs. Bishop's efforts at a meal. 

" O yes." 

'' And how is the little girl ? " 

" A great deal better, thank you." 

" Well," said Abby, " I hope you will pay us the compli- 
ment of missing us." 

^'Abby," cried her mother, with a sudden misgiving, 
known only to women on a journey ; ^' did you lock the can- 
vas-covered trunk ? " 

" O, what a shock you gave me ! Yes, of course I locked 
it. Here's the key." 

" There I There ! " cried Mrs. Glover, " those photo- 
graphs at the shop opposite. I knew there was something 
that I had forgotten." 

'^ Let me go for them," said Dorla, getting up, ^^ while 
you all get your lunch." 

There was a hubbub and a discussion about permitting 
her to go, and then a catalogvs raiaorm^ of the photographs ; 
and then Dorla got away. In a moment Henry arose, 
saying he must see about the omnibus, and followed her. 
Felix shrugged his shoulders, and Abby laughed. 

^^ It would be too bad," she said, '^ not to have had a 
chance to say good-bye. But I hope he won't forget about 
the omnibus." Felix, from the parlor window, a few minutes 
Ater, saw Dorla and Henry come out of the shop, silent, 
and both rather pale. 

** Well, did you get the photographs ? " said Abby, meet- 

ing them at the door. Mrs. l^Uiencmel had the package, 

auc/ told her the prices alio iiaud \i«i<i» vv>i)Sia>QX. %aa5 «^\fc»a 
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• 
imoe of indeoisioiL But poor Henry wa» not so self-pos- 

vessed. 

<< When will the omnibus come around ? " said Mr& 
Bishop ? ^' I will go and see about it," he answered, turn- 
ing towards the door. 

'^ That is just as I supposed," cried Abby. ^^ He haanH 
been to order it, and we shall all be left." Such a thought 
put Mrs. Bishop in great excitement. She insisted that 
Felix should go and see about the omnibus himself. 

^^ Now I am going to bid you all good-bye," said Dorla, 
quickly, as soon as he went away. '^ I cannot do you any 
more good, and I have left Missy longer than I ought al- 
ready. You will not be off for fifteen minutes yet." 
Thereupon Mrs. Bishop was agitated again, but the 
adieux were hurried through, and Dorla left the three ladies 
in the parlor and went down the stairs. At the foot of 
them she met Felix. 

'^ You are going ? " he said, taking off his hat and stand- 
ing aside for her to pass. 

" Yes," she said, " I can't be away from Missy any longer." 

^^ Well, good-bye, then," he said, putting out his hand. 
*' I hope Missy will continue to improve." 

^^ Thank you ! Good-bye," said Dorla, giving her hana 
without looking up, and in a moment half a dozen people 
were between her and him, and she passed out of the door 
Into the midday heat, with a strange feeling of disenchant- 
ment. And so it was all over. And this was the end. 
And how hot the pavements were ; and how steep the 
street. Missy must be wanting her gruel. And this was 
the end. What else had she looked for, she said ; and yet 
X seemed miserably prosaic. It w£^ with a feeling of im- 
patience and of shame that she pulled the brass bell-handle 
%t the door of her lodgings. It was so hot to stand there 
while the servant cleaned her last knife, or laid her last 
plate. Every one took his o^ her time in Quebec. Bat no 
pne had eier been blamed for it V^iot^VjI^o^^vs^K ''S^^^sc^- 
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• 
thing di-aggdd and worried to-daj. There wm Miesy's gmel 
lit twelve, and her chop at two, and her nap at three, aikl 
ht j: walk at five, and her tea at six, and at seven her going 
to bed. And between them all, a good deal of story-teUu^ 
and entertaining and exercising of patience. Butthrou^it 
all, Dorla felt a weariness that was unusual, almost a want 
of interest in what had been, and what she had chosen 
should be, her life. Missy, finally, was soothed to sleep ; 
the room seemed warm and close to Dorla, as she stole out 
from it into the fresher air of the parlor. There the large 
windows were open, and all was very still. She walked 
about the room, and failed to interest herself in anything. 
After all, it did feel lonely to be in a strange city without a 
single friend. She had called them bores, sometimes, but 
she would really be glad to see Mrs. Bishop coming in, with 
her cap in her hand, and her slippers in her pocket. Inde- 
pendence and time to rest your brain are all very well, but 
there is such a thing as having too much of them. ^^ What 
should I do if Missy should be ill again ? " she thou^^t. 
She wondered how far they were upon their journey, and 
she took the *^ Railway Guide " to the window, and studied 
it out in the dim light, and really hurt her eyes. Then she 
leaned upon the casement, and wondered how they were all 
sitting, and what they were all doing. Felix and Abby 
together, no doubt, feeding upon endless courses of cara- 
mels and grapes, pears and sandwiches, macaroons and 
Bardines. All that was incongruous, and that was portable, 
it was fair to suppose, formed part of their refreshment. 
Abby would be laughing at every one in the cars, and Felix 
would look as if he did not object, and was quite willing to 
be entertained. Mis. Glover would be sitting alone sur- 
rounded by the shawls and bags, and Mrs. Bishop and pooir 
Henry would be silently watching the telegraph poles and 
harren, cheerless lands. ^^ Poor Henry ! " thought Dorian 
frith a sigh. ** It is so seldom ^ uiwa. ^^U that way.** 
'* That way " meant a gooA dettX. MX«t A.^>K^^^^^\s«^ga^ 
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\m think « walk would be so mucli better than staying in the 
honse. But it was getting dark. The more she thought of 
the matter, the more bhe wanted to go to take a walk. 
Alas ! There was no one to go with her. 

^< I shall have a headache if [ do not go," she said, and 
having thought so much about it, the room felt verj stiflii^. 
'• At my age," bhe thought, " what difference can it make ? " 
and throwing something about her shoulders she stole out, 
calling Marie to watch Missy. At the door she had to pass 
through a file of young Englishmen, smoking peacefully in 
the summer twilight. Dorla had to remind herself how old 
she was, not to be embarrassed. She had seen them some 
times at the table. They were tall, awkward, gentle, un 
sainly, like most vouns'Enirlishmen. They would not have 
Zli a hair of her hi^or thrown on. inipertinent glance 
after her, but it made her quite uncomfortable to pass out 
before them. She went down the street and into the Gov- 
ernor's Garden. It was cool and quiet there, with a faint 
smell from the damp shaded earth, and from the beds of 
common garden flowers in bloom. She walked slowly along 
the paths, feeling refreshed by the air. But the trees 
drooped rather low over her head. It was growing pretty 
dark, and the silence made it even more lonely. As she 
came out by the monument it was lighter, and she went 
down to the gate and leaned against the fence, and gazed 
over the tree tops and the river to where the lights of Point 
Levis were gleaming faintly out of the twilight. Presently, 
on the opposite side of the street, came by two young 
Canadian girls, with pretty faces, but dressed in Anglican 
taste. They were going towards Durham Terrace, to meet, no 
doubt, some square-shouldered military hero, for they looked 
•zpeotant, shy and happy. 

'* The village maid steals through the shade 
Her shepherd's suit to hear ; 
To beauty shy, by lattice high 
fiii^ high-boTu cavBh^ifisJ*^ 
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Dorla blush^ when she found this veiie wandering ihraii|^ 
her thoughts, accompanied by a regret at the certainly thai 
she had no suit to hear, nor song. What reflection for a per- 
son of her age ; for the mother of a family, (no matter how 
small a family.) She tried to shake the feeling off, ana 
walked quickly up and down the path to change the current 
of her thoughts. But soon she was standing by the gate 
again; dreaming again and vaguely sad. .No doubt, she 
looked pretty and graceful, for two good-looking, black-eyed 
Frenchmen who were passing, turned and repassed, gazing 
at her. It was not till they had passed her a third time that 
she saw them, and became aware of their impertinent looks. 
Then she started, and in much fright took the nearest path 
towards the upper end of the garden. She was certain that 
they were following her, though she dared not stop to listen 
for their steps. The garden now was very dim indeed, the 
path a little rough. Her feet stumbled; she nearly fell 
against a bench that stood beside the way. '' I should not 
have come out," she thought, nearly crying. ** Age doesn't 
make any difference. All my life I shall have to stay at 
home, since I havenH courage to stand things like these, and 
haven't anybody to take care of me." 

There were steps behind her surely. At a turn of the 
path where another path intersected it, she caught sight of 
a dark figure coming towards her. Whether to be more 
afraid of this than of the two behind her, she knew not. It 
might be another black-eyed Frenchman like the others. 
She was sheer bewildered, and began to run. 

" What is the matter," said this new terror, instantly be- 
side her, notwithstanding all her running. She stopped and 
panted. " Has anything frightened you ? " 

'^ You ! " she said, stretching out her hand£ in a sort of 
oyful confusion ; for it was Felix Yarian. 

^* Yes,^' said Felix. ^< What are you doing ont so Iftto 
dlone?^' 
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^^ I don't know. I came out for a walk ; I was — ^lone- 
lome, you know. I am so glad to see you.'' 

** But what were you runniog for ? " asked Felix. 

<< There were two Frenchmen,^' she said, looking baok, 
^ who followed me up from the gate. But they are gone.*^ 

'' Let us go back and look for them," said Felix, for the> 
had nearly reached the upper gate. 

" Yery well," she replied, laughing a little nervously, foi 
khe felt very safe now. So they turned, and she began to 
wonder how her arm got in her companion's. In the agita- 
tion of meeting him, she had probably given him both hands 
and he had kept one, and put it on his arm. She could not 
remember ; it was rather irregular, but very protected and 
pleasant. The garden did not seem particularly dark now, 
but only dim and pleasant. Some lights had been lit in the 
street beyond, and they gleamed faintly through the foliage. 

"But tell me," she said, gradually recovering herself, 
" how you happened to be here ? 1 thought you were a hun- 
dred miles away." 

"I met some friends at the last moment," said Felix, 
" who persuaded me to stay." 

. *^ Oh," said Dorla, with a little vague disappointment in 
her voice. 

^^ Besides," said Felix, detecting the intonation, ^^ I didn't 
like the idea of your, being left quite alone in this strangn 
place." 

" I don't believe you stayed at all for that," she said. 

** Then you prefer to believe that I stayed from the per- 
suasions of my friends? If I only knew positively which 
vou preferred, I almost think I would tell you the truth." 

She did not answer, and they walked on silently a little 
while. Here it was lighter, and they stood beside the monn** 
ment. 

** I do not see your Frenchmen," said Felix. 

^< No," said Dorla, slipping her arm a little further oat of 
Ua. *^ They were afraid of you and have gone away." 
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**1 think you are not strong-minded^ Mrs. Bothemkel,*' 
Mdd Felix, pulling some leaves off a bush beside him. 

^ I am afraid not," returned Dorla^ with a sigh. She 
wondered what he would think if he knew what had been 
her thoughts as she stood there by the gate, ten minutes ago, 
envying the little Canadian girls going to the terrace. She 
did not envy them particularly now. 

^' Shall we go to the terrace ? " he said, as if he knew what 
she was thinking of. 

"O, no," returned Dorla. "There are so many people, 
and it is too late." 

So they walked about the garden, talking little. 

'* You do not seem to care about knowing why I really 
stayed," said Felix, in rather a forced way — after a silence 
of a minute or two. 

" O, I care, yes," she said, rather confused. "But peo- 
ple that have so many reasons — " 

" But there must be one that is ihe reason." 

" I don't know why. They all mix up, and if they hap 
pen to go one way, you follow." 

" I particularly ? " 

** O, no, I, you, anybody." 

^' Then you think that I have no one reason that keeps me 
In Quebec. Kow I do assure you that I have. Do you 
want to hear it ? " 

" Why, no. I — I don't know that it's necessary." 

*< Very well. Then I will not tell you." 

** But you might tell me instead — how long you are going 
to stay in Quebec." 

" That, oh, I should have to ask you. You know better 
than I how long I am to stay." 

Dorla found assurance enough to shrug her shoulders, and 
look unmoved under the light of the lamp near the entrance. 
They turned and walked back into the garden without sp«ak« 
ing. It was the second time to-day that Dorla had had a 
^ U pleaded- -if this were a suit. But what diverse suitors! 
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Pierfeot Adonises make love very differently from Henry 
Btanfields, pale and passion-mate. But was this making love 
at all ? She did not clearly see. Perhaps it was only his in- 
sufferable arrogance once more ; perhaps her eager welcome 
of him had inspired him with a fancy to reviye her memory 
of the past. So gradually, very gradually, her hand slid 
further and further from his arm, and in a feint of gathering 
up her dress, freed itself at last entirely. 

^^ They do not keep the paths in very good order in this 
old garden," she said, in extenuation of her fault, which 
she felt to be a fault as soon as it was done. 

" Not very," said Felix, distantly. And they walked on 
in silence. When they had reached the centre of tiie gar- 
den again, they passed quite close to a seat, standing near 
the walk, under the low boughs of a tree. 

^ Shall we emulate the servant-maids, and sit down 
awhile ? " said Felix. 

^' I am afraid it is too cold," said Dorla. 

And Felix said : ^^ Are you ? " in a tone that made hex 
very quickly sit down. 

The smell of the flowers, and the softness of the air, made 
it absurd to talk of being cold. She had better have said 
too warm, though it was not that. A faint sound of city- 
life came to them — ^wheels rolling over the stony pavement, 
the distant striking of a bell ; but so far away, it seemed to 
add to the stiiin'^s rather than take from it. 

^^ It does not bee^a like being in a city," she said. 

" No," he returned, absently. 

<^ I think there is a fascination in the street-lamps, even, 
jf this place, though I don't know what it is. I bought a 
picture of one the other day, and am studying to see what 
makes it more agreeable to the eye than those we see at 
tome." 

This Dorla said vamly trying to speak with indiffer- 
snee, and to find things to talk about that would seem natn 
cmL Felix would not take any notice of the street-lanpA 
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rhen she was silenced by her own embarrassment ^ and noth* 
ing was attempted in the way of conversation. Bye and 
bye a policeman came by, and she hoped that her companion 
would take it as a suggestion, and would look as if he were 
willing to go. She said at last, as tho policeman^s Etepn 
died away down the path : 

" Hadn't we better go ? Maybe they lock up the garden-'* 

" Maybe they do," said Felix, not moving, however, 

"And we shouldn't like to be a pair of Gx)ody-two- 
shoeses," exclaimed Dorla, with desperate levity, half -rising. 

But as her dress had swept across the bench when they 
sat down, Felix's boot was on some of the flounces, and as 
he did not move, she had to sink back, a prisoner. 

" You are on my dress, please," she said quickly, and 
half -f righ tened. 

" Mrs. Bothermel," he began abruptly, not noticing what 
she said, " we have wasted a great deal of time already, 
don't you think so ? Four or Ave years, it seems to me. 
And I think we ought to understand each other." 

" Yes, I think we ought," she returned, hardly knowing 
what she said, and trembling very much. 

" Sometimes I have imagined that you had nothing to say 
to me that would give me any pleasure ; but lately I have 
begun to hope you have not forgotten all. I don't want to 
revive the past ; there is a great deal that is very painful. 
But you know, at least, that you were very hard upon me, 
when you sent me away without a word, when I had come 
back to you the very moment that I hoard that you were 
free. I should not be half a man if I had sought you after 
that. I resolved never to look upon your face again, and I 
do not blame myself; but fate threw me with you once 
more, and I cannot help the result. I prided mysoif on 
having forgotten you, but it seems I had nof 

" You feigned it very well," she said unsteadily. Et is 
andermining to show jealousy and to speak tinsteadily Ht 
saught her hand. 
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<« I want to go,'' sht cried, trying to free herself, and to 
rise. 

" And I want 70a to ntaj^* he nid, ** till you haye giTOB 
Me my eiiiww* 




V. 



[HEBE was a second wedding-day; tLis time jm 
white silk and orange blossoms; no dull elderly 
people in the way, and no smell of fried oysters. 
Dorla and Felix walked down the long aisle of a silent, 
crowded church. (To fill it had been Harriet's business and 
pleasure.) There might have been ten or ten thousand peo- 
ple, it would have been the same to Dorla ; she walked be- 
side the man she loved through this gay crowd, as she would 
have walked through a forest, or through a flowering garden. 
There was a dreamy look on her face ; she plainly was not 
occupied with the thought of how her dress hung, nor how 
her back hair would look from the chancel steps. She even 
forgot to hold her bouquet in a tight grasp against her waist, 
but walked past the attentive spectators, with the unfortu- 
nate flowers trailing against her dress, as they hung in her 
hand. She wore pearl-color, and her dress was beautiful. 

" She looks youngish for a person of her age," said Abby 
to a cavalier beside her, who was gaping after the beautiful 
apparition on her way to the foot of the altar. 

Abby had not dared to speak while they passed her, but 
now, under cover of the prayers, she talked incessantly. 
She hated the prayers, and meant to laugh at everything ; 
she no longer looked as if the world lay before her, but as if 
she had passed through one very dref»ry and hateful part of 
it, and as if she were resolved to g£in a reckless enjoyment 
from the present. She looked years older than she was, and 
nuch like other women now, for prettiuess. The charm of 
^sbut^ was quite ^^one. During the benediction, she 
talked in a stage whiav^^^* a\>ov\X, v\\tt \yrAi?% \)oimfiX»\ but 
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irhen tliej passed down the aisle beside her, she drew her 
breath quick; that Quebec experience had gone deep. 
There walked the man to whom in his perfect beauty she 
bad given her heart ; and iu a certain way, a woman has but 
one heart to give. She did not love him now; but she 
could never be the same again, for having loved him. 

When the newly married people had passed out of the 
church, the assembly relaxed its attention, and broke up in 
babble and confusion. Miss Qreyson, in a waterproof suit 
and felt hat, was joined by Mr. Oliver, well preserved, and un- 
impaired by time or by emotion. Miss Greyson^s father had 
failed, and she had been permitted to teach school, and to 
attend medical lectures, and to do every strong-minded thing 
that her soul delighted in. She held Dorla in great contempt. 

** Well, Mr. Oliver," she said, ** you see what it is to be 
constant." 

^^Yes, Miss Greyson," he returned. ^^It has been the 
error of my life to take the first answer." 

And so on, pages of old-bachelory tidk. He felt sure Miss 
Gre^30ii did not know that he had once offered himself to 
Dorla ; indeed he could hardly believe it now himself. It was 
quite safe to talk to Miss Greyson in this way. He had 
talked so forty times, indeed he always talked so, and no 
one would suspect where the truth lay. 

Mr. Davis, who had been married several years, and 
whose wife was dowdy, made his way over to them, and said 
with a sigh : " Ah, Miss Greyson, it doesn't seem like six 
/ears since that morning in the Conneshaugh ! Who would 
have thought it ? But Mrs. Kothermel, I beg her pardon, 
liirs. Yarian, doesn't look a day older than she did then." 

This was not pleasant to Miss Greyson in her felt hat, 
who knew that lectures and teaching, blissful as thej were, 
hA not tend to youthful looks. 

^ Nor a day wiser," said she with contempt. 

'* I don't know about that," said Davis. ^ I think vaaxr]^ 
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Ing Yarian is a step beyond marrying Bothermel In point of 
wisdom." 

Then the dowdy beckoned him away to look up the oar* 
dage. She was always recalling him, and that he did not 
l^t very far away, was owing as much to her assiduily as to 
his want of ingenuity. 

Mrs. Bishop was crying a good deal, and got out of a side 
door with the help of a nephew (not Henry). Poor Henry 
was now in South America trying, to learn the ways of a 
great mercantile house, and saving up beetles and butterflies 
for Missy ; working with one part of his brain, and dreaming 
with the other. He could not get over the habit of loving 
his love with a 0. Mrs. Bishop had not more than half 
forgiven Dorla^ but it was very necessary to her to have 
some friends who were not weary of her age, and who would 
fill up the many empty hours of her days, and Dorla was the 
most conscientious friend she had, and so she had to be 
forgiven, wholly or in part. Felix was quite resolved this 
sort of thing should not go on, after he had power to stop 
it. '^ This sort of thing," was a daily visit of Mrs. Rothermel 
to Mrs. Bishop, and endless arrangements for her comfort or 
pleasure. It waj naturally not all that a lover could ask^ to 
have the drive in the park daily spoiled by the addition of 
a cross child or a querulous old lady. But a man ix ho 
marries a conscientious woman must make up his mind to 
this sort of thing, till he has power to put a stop to it. 

Possibly he felt as if the time had come to put a stop to 
one nuisance at least, when, an hour after the benedictU^n 
had been said over Dorla's head and his, he stood in the hall 
waiting for her to come from her room, where he knew she 
was saying good-bye to Missy. The carriage was at the door ; 
the trunks had long been sent away ; Dorla in her travelling 
dress at last came down the stairs. There had been a 
tompest, he knew. But all was silent now, and Dorla waa 
rery pale. She had just reac^Yied. \^^ i^ot c^f the stairs^ and 
Felix waa saying with a EmVVe, "T>o ^^v"^^ ^nw ^\^ ^ 
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their wedding journeys ? " when there was a rush of pursuei 
ftnd pursued, and Missy, with a white fauo&j slid down the 
■tairs like a spirit, and flung herself upon her mother with 
a cry. 

'^ Mamma I Mamma I " 

^^ Missy, you will kill me ! '^ cried poor Dorla, putting her 
hands up to her face. 

Missy got her tiny, fierce fingers clutched in her mother's 
dress ; she was like a little maniac ; all attempts to take her 
away without positive violence, were unavailing. It was 
pitiful to see her. Her wedding finery had not been taken 
off. She was white to her fingers' ends. Her short, paJe 
hair stood out in a frizz about her poor, passionate little face ; 
her light eyes were full of an expression of violent emotion, 
strange on such baby features. The servants who bad come 
into the hall to see their ^mistress' departure, stood around 
in perplexity and dismay. The nurse coaxed, wrestled, was 
despairing. 

At last Felix, opening the hall door, said, ^^ We shall be 
late,'' and stepped outside. 

Dor la said hoarsely, ^^ Missy, I must go ; good- by," and 
stooping down, with her own hands attempted to release 
herself from the child's grasp, and made a movement towards 
the open door. 

Then poor little Missy, with a great cry, sprang before 
her, and flung herself upon the ground across the threshold* 

'^ For shame, Missy, get up, for shame I " cried the nurse, 
stooping to interfere. Dorla bent down and tried to lift 
her up ; but she clutched the sill of the door with all her 
strength, and screaming and sobbing, lay face down, a bander 
between her mother and the outer world. Felix standing 
outside with lips compressed, looked on a moment silently. 

^' Dorla," he said, at last, and put out his hand. 

She took it, and stepping over Missy as she lay, followed 
kim down the steps and into the carriage without a look 
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behind. The seryants picked up the litile figure and hustled 
lier off into the house, before the carriage door shut after 
Felix. 

But what a beginning for a wedding journey ! For two 
minutes Dorla tried to command herself, but then she either 
itopftcc] trying, or it was no use, and she burst into tears. 

** Felix," she said, " be good to me this once; I never will 
be so weak again ; just let me go back. It will kill the 
child. I know she will be ill to-night. All alone with ser- 
vants — and they do not love her — think of it, Felix. How 
can I go away and leave her? " 

Then Felix's face grew very cold, and he did not take the 
hand that she put out to him. 

" You are not angry," she said, frightened. 

"Yes, I am afraid I am," he answered, gravely. Then 
she turned away her face, and tried to stop her tears. This 
made him feel sorry for her, and he said : 

" We cannot go back, you must see that is impossible. 
But we need not stay very long away, nor go far off from 
the city. You shall have a telegram every hour while we 
are away, if that will comfort you." 

'^ You must think me so unreasonable," said Dorla, in her 
tears. 

" Well, I can't deny I do," he returned. 

** But Felix," she said, timidly, " it w(ndd comfort me to 
have a telegram to-night, to know whether they have got 
her pacified, if you won't be very much ashamed of me.** 

So 'Felix called to the coachman, and stopped at an office, 
and had arrangements made by which a telegram should 
reauh them by the hour of nine ; and it is to be presumed he 
felt wrathful and mortified to have to give the order. But 
when he went back to the carriage, he found Dorla looking 
relieved. It had fcaken a great load off her heart to know 
that she should hear again from Missy that night ; the sepa* 
ratio 1 would not seem so ti\oti?\lTo\\^, ^V\«5^ would yet vatcli 
PF©r her goivg to bleex), as she W«V \\eN^\ ^>a:^%^\#2» ^^. 
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*' It^s a bad boginning,'^ he said, trying to smile as he shut 
the carriage door, '^ but I have sent a telegram at tlie fsame 
time, countermanding my orders to Philadelphia. We will 
juKt go over to— and maybe we can get some decent rooms, 
and maybe we can^t. But you'll have the happiness of 
knowing that you can get to Missy in an hour, if she does 
not enjoy her bread and milk without you." 

" Felix ! " cried Dorla, reddening with shame, while at the 
same time a weight was lifted from her heart. ^^ Tou are 
better to me than I deserve. Tou must think me so un- 
reasonable ; but I can't tell you how cruel it seemed to me 
bo be going away, and leaving poor Missy there crying in her 
jealousy and misery." 

^^ She has often cried so before, and it hasn't killed her." 

"Ah, yesl but, Felix, it wasn't the same thing; you 
know I wasn't going away from her. She realized it all." 

^' She realized that she had a little extra work to do, and 
she did it. You see she conquered." 

" I don't call it conquering," said Dorla, crying a little at 
the thought, ^^ to haye me walk over her and go away with 
you. Ah, dear! Tt was like S. Jane Frances de Ohantal 
and her boy." 

^^ What was S. Jane Frances de Chantal going to do ? " 
said Felix, relenting, with a little caress. ^^ Had she been 
<lfetting married ? " 

" O, no," exclaimed Dorla, with a faint shudder. 

** I suppose saints don't do that ? " 

^^ She was going away — to found an order of nuns. Ah t 
it was very different from me." 

" Yes, I sh9bld hope it was," said Felix, cynically. " I 
may be a terrible fate, but I hope I'm not as bad as bread 
and water, and stone floors, and hard beds, and a nagging lot 
Df women." 

" Ah, Felix ! You do not understand." 

" Then you really wish you were on your way now to fouDd 
an ordar of nuna ? " 
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«*I didn't flay that." 

** What did you say then? " 

** I said you didn^t understand.'' 

'^ Maybe I don't. But it is too late now for you to duagt 
four mind. You must make the best you can of what you've 
done, and try to be contented." 

** Ah I I am afraid it will be only too easy I " said Doila, 
with another sigL. 

^^ Well." said Felix, ^* you may add again, that I do not 
understand. For I'm sure I don't." 

** This you may understand, at least," said Dorla, ^^ that I 
am not fit to be a nun, or I suppose I should have been one. 
I am a failure, don't you see, Felix. I've spoiled Missy. 
I've never been able to make a good housekeeper. I am 
afraid I never helped poor Harry any. I don't know that 
I was ever any comfort to mamma. And I wasn't — ^I — 
And perhaps, I shall not make you happy after all. I can't 
see what I was created for." 

^^ I can't either, except to make people want to possess 
you. To have and to hold you," he said, with a fierce sort 
of satis&iction. 

« But—" said Dorla. 

** But — " said Felix, kissing her. 

And then she forgot all about S. Jane Frances de Ohan- 
tal, and the Order of the Visitation, and for the moment 
about poor Missy, too. 

It is a blessing that when you are a failure, you can forget 
It ■ometunes for a while. But the fitct remaina the 
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